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I believe the scientists have defined happiness as the 
being in harmony with your environment ; and assuredly 
there is something uncomfortable in being out of har- 
mony with the opinion that surrounds you. It is to this 
fact that much of the wrong in the world is due; for 
even when they feel that popular opinion is wrong, 
few people have the courage to thwart it. The impulse 
to ease, comfort, happiness, is strong in most of us; 
we go with the current; and only here and there a 
man takes for his motto, "Nitor in adversum." Natural- 
ly when he does he has a hard time of it. I once 
threw this thought into doggerel verse: 

"Just before the age and just behind it 

Are the honest fighting stations; 
Whoso seeks for danger there will find it, 
Stubborn knocks and scanty rations." 

No one is so constantly face to face with this simple 
fact as the journalist; and it is safe to say that an 
editor who can see ten days ahead and wants to tell 
what he sees is to be pitied; one who can see ten 
months ahead and is tempted to reveal his vision is in 
danger; and one who can see ten years ahead and in- 
sists on talking about his dream might as well take to 
the woods. A journalistic friend was looking for a 
situation, a year or so ago, a studious, conscientious 
and well trained man of middle age; and everywhere 
he met with the rebuff, "We want young men for 
editors; no man over twenty-five is worth much in 
newspaper work." Their ideal editor was youthful, 
enthusiastic, easy to delude, in no wise above the aver- 
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age reader in experience or knowledge, and with no 
fixed principles to cause inconvenience. Even the men 
regarded as leaders of contemporary opinion have to 
bend more or less to its influence or lose their own. 
Their only hope to guide popular opinion is to go with 
it and wait for opportunities, not contend against it. 

Do not set me down as one who thinks the majority 
always in the wrong and that wisdom is to be found 
only in the remnants. The opinion of the majority is 
usually right if one considers long periods of time and 
many nations; but no historic fact is plainer than the 
fluidity and uncertainty of popular opinion and the 
changes from minority to majority. Therefore it may 
be said that on any special issue, in any great community, 
at any given time, the opinion of the majority is no 
more likely to be sound than the opinion of the minority. 
This seems unreasonable if we consider merely the fact 
that there are among civilized men only a few great 
moral and political principles commonly acknowledged 
as standards of opinion and action, and assume that it 
ought to be easy to apply them; but we must remember 
that it is the peculiar weakness of humanity, broadly 
speaking, not to be capable of running a great principle 
through life and keeping true to it. There are rare men 
who do it; but mankind for the most part will apply 
the law only to the stranger or the enemy; and the 
individual or the nation may forget a pet vice until 
another manifests it; and then it rouses furious indig- 
nation. As Lear says, "The usurer hangs the cozener." 
Moreover, we are misled nearly as often by our highest 
as by our lowest impulses. We have our ideals; but 
we are not omniscient, incorruptible, nor beyond tempta- 
tion or passion. Wherefore it happens that interest, 
hatred, love, ambition, greed, misinformation, false 
leadership, imagined danger, feigned eagerness for a 
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high cause, may misguide popular opinion; and various 
influences may gather individuals, otherwise indifferent 
or reluctant, into the common purpose or conviction — 
the fear of ridicule, the fear of censure, the fear of 
social, political or religious hostility, the fear of a 
particular class or clique, the fear of business loss, the 
desire for popularity, the hope of patronage, the hunger 
for power and distinction. 

Since popular opinion is so often wrong for a time, 
and since much evil is due to its error, we ought to lay 
more stress than we do on the duty of asserting individ- 
ual opinion against it, and grant more tolerance than 
we do to the expression of dissent. This is not said 
with the idea of asserting the right of the individual 
against society, but asserting the right of the individual 
within society and his duty to society through loyalty 
to his own conscience. It is not questioning the privi- 
lege of the majority to rule, but declaring the necessity 
of throwing the opinion of the minority frankly and 
boldly in among the forces that are to shape the course 
of society. There is this peculiarity about each one of 
us: His individuality is a new product or creation; 
nothing precisely like it ever came before and nothing 
precisely like it will ever come again ; and whether cre- 
ated or evolved, there is a moral obligation on each one 
to make his individuality felt, however weak its in- 
fluence may be in shaping events. If we shrink from 
the championship of any conviction we may be betraying 
a cause; for perchance we were born to hold that con- 
viction and preach it for the enlightenment of our 
neighbors and for the good of coming generations. It 
may be right or wrong, but it is the part of manhood 
to test it and assert it, not to take up a mere current 
conventionality in its place, which others may be urging 
from the meanest motives. The men in history whom I 
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detest most are those who set their own individual 
ambition above the interests of society; and the men I 
like best are those who set their own individual con- 
science against popular opinion, and strove for the right 
as God gave them to see the right. Let me turn to one 
of them, not to make a study of his life, his character, 
or his work; but to consider in some detail an incident 
in his career in no wise startling or dramatic, but signifi- 
cant as a quiet manifestation of moral and civic hero- 
ism; the assertion of individual manhood in a single 
political speech, in another century, in another land, and 
dealing with issues as to which no passion lingers in 
our minds. 

In the year 1780 there was a parliamentary election 
in Bristol, then the second city in England ; and Edmund 
Burke, who had been its representative for six years, 
came forward as a candidate for re-election. The 
address which he made on that occasion has always 
had a strange fascination for me, though it is not his 
masterpiece. Martineau described it as "the noblest 
speech, ever addressed to an English audience," and 
Romilly alluded to it as "perhaps the finest piece of 
oratory in our language." To me it seems something 
like the gospel of conscientious conviction in contest with 
popular passion. 

I know that in going back a century in imagination 
we must walk among the tombs of dead reputations and 
over the graves of buried issues for which there is no 
resurrection. In a world of change nothing shows 
more of mortality than what seem for a time great men 
and great events. Not less fleeting than woman's love- 
liness or the snows of the vanished year, suggested in 
Villon's rhymes, is the glory of orators and statesmen 
and the interest that has its roots in their words and 
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Yet here and there the influence of one of them sur- 
vives and his personality continues a power. It is so 
with Edmund Burke. There was in him a flow of 
inspiration, ''a salient, living spring of generous and 
manly action," that seems even more grateful to other 
generations than it proved to his own. Lecky, in his 
"History of England in the Eighteenth Century," says: 
"There is no political figure of the time which retains 
so enduring an interest or which repays so amply a 
careful study as Edmund Burke. All other statesmen 
seem to belong wholly to the past; for, though many of 
their achievements remain, the profound changes that 
have taken place in the conditions of English political 
life have destroyed the significance of their policy and 
their example. A few fine flashes of rhetoric, a few 
happy epigrams, a few labored speeches which now 
seem cold, lifeless and commonplace, are all that remain 
of the eloquence of the Pitts, of Fox, of Sheridan and 
Plunket. But of Burke it may be truly said that there 
is scarcely any serious political thinker in England 
who has not learned much from his writings, and whom 
he has not profoundly influenced either in the way of 
attraction or in the way of repulsion." 

To the persistent political and philosophic interest of 
his work must be added its literary value. Sometimes 
the critics venture into speculation as to who is the 
greatest master of English prose. On the strength of 
a few poetic passages the distinction is often claimed 
for Milton, though his ordinary style is labored and 
involved, barren of variety and somewhat narrow in 
spirit. Ruskin is incomparable for richness and beauty 
of diction, but the sensibility which gives charm to 
what he writes leads him often into hasty error, into 
sincere falsehood and into confident unwisdom, and so 
takes from his writings verity and strength. The sim- 
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plkity, clearness and reticence of Hawthorne are admir- 
able; but even in his strongest romance it suggests the 
thought that he has rather observed passion than felt it 
Yet, however one star diflFereth from another in glory, 
it seems to me that Burke is transcendent among writers 
of prose. The vastness of his information gave variety; 
the greatness of his themes challenged interest; the 
sensibility of his nature begot sympathy; the intensity 
of his conviction led to earnestness and force; the 
clearness of his thought, notwithstanding his intellectual 
depth and subtlety, struggled toward clearness of ex- 
pression; and the vividness of his imagination touched 
the distant with reality and the actual with glory. His 
argument was a triple cord woven of the strands of 
strength, wisdom and aspiration. 

Edmund Burke was bom and brought up in Ireland; 
but he made his home in England, and at the age of 
thirty-six he became a member of the British parliament. 
At that time there was a parliament in Ireland also; so 
that he and other Irish politicians in England, such as 
Sheridan, Barre and Philip Francis, did not represent 
their own nationality after the manner of Irish members 
of the present imperial parliament. 

In 1774 he was chosen a member from Bristol and 
gladly accepted the election, as it advanced him from the 
representative of a borough under the control of a 
great nobleman of his party to that of a powerful com- 
mercial community. 

It so happened that at the very outset there came an 
opportunity for frank speaking. At the close of the 
poll when the sheriffs declared the result, Mr. Burke's 
colleague made a speech in which among other things 
he said that he would serve the interests of Bristol in 
parliament and that he would regard any instructions 
from his constituents as of coercive authority, submitting 
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his will and his judgment to the wishes of the com- 
munity. Burke, who had come into the canvass at the 
last moment and had made no pledges, said that he 
touched with regret on the topic suggested by his friend, 
but that since it had been suggested a clear explanation 
of his own sentiments on that subject was due. He 
added : "Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the happi- 
ness and glory of a representative to live in the strictest 
union, the closest correspondence and the most unre- 
served communication yvith his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with him, their 
opinions high respect, their business unremitted atten- 
tion. It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, 
his satisfactions to theirs; and above all, ever and in all 
places to prefer their interests to his own. But his un- 
biased opinion, his mature judgment, his enlightened 
conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man 
or to any set of men living. These he does not derive 
from your pleasure; no, nor from the law and the 
constitution. They are a trust from Providence, for 
the abuse of which he is deeply answerable. Your repre- 
sentative owes you not his industry only, but his judg- 
ment, and he betrays instead of serving you if he sacri- 
fices it to your opinion." 

This is a sweeping declaration of the obligation of 
individual conviction, which is, or ought to be, the basis 
of public opinion. 

Burke took pains to say, moreover, that parliament was 
not a congress of representatives of different and hostile 
interests, but a deliberative assembly with one interest, 
that of the whole, in which the general reason should 
act for the general good. A member for a rich com- 
mercial community was no less a member for the nation, 
of which the city was a part, and a member for the 
vast empire, of which the nation was a part. 
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Six years later Burke appeared before the electors of 
the city of Bristol again as a candidate and met with 
strong opposition. He had defended, in formal letters 
to his constituents in 1777 and 1778, his course in regard 
to the revolt of the American colonies and the move- 
ment for freedom of trade in Ireland; but he found 
criticism on these and many other points in his public 
career current in Bristol; and in undertaking a canvass 
he had to choose between apologizing for many things 
that he had done and vindicating his action at the risk 
of defeat. He spoke at a meeting in Guildhall, where 
the doubtful question whether it would be well for him 
to become a candidate was considered by his friends. 
It was a beautiful opportunity for a demagogue and 
would have been a serious temptation to an indifferently 
honest politician; and I remember how anxiously I 
watched, on first reading the speech in boyhood, for 
signs of weakness and wavering, and how glad I felt at 
every new revelation of indomitable manhood as the 
argument went on. The master note was struck almost 
at the beginning: "I come to claim your approbation, 
not to amuse you with vain apologies or with profes- 
sions still more vain and senseless. I have lived too long 
to be served by apologies or to stand in need of them. 
The part I have acted has been in open day ; and to hold 
out to a conduct which stands in that clear, steady light 
for all its good and all its evil, — to hold out to such 
conduct the paltry winking tapers of excuses and prom- 
ises — I never will do it. They may obscure it with their 
smoke; but they can never illumine sunshine by such a 
flame as theirs." And a little later he said of the main 
charges against him that he would attempt no extenua- 
tion or denial : "Why should I, when the things charged 
are among those on which I found my reputation? 
What would be left to me if I myself were the man 
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who softened and blended and diluted and weakened all 
the distinguishing colors of my life, so as to leave 
nothing distinct and determinate in my whole conduct?" 

He did not claim freedom from error, for in his 
opinion to quarrel with the imperfection of man is to 
censure the wisdom of God. But he asserted his 
uprightness of purpose, declared the use of character 
to be as a shield against calumny, and maintained that 
champions of the people are bold and independent, 
since the defenders of freedom will themselves be free. 

The first charge made against him, which may be set 
aside as trivial, was a certain neglect of his constituents, 
not in matters of essential service, but in the failure to 
visit Bristol frequently, and carelessness in courteous 
solicitation and canvassing. As a modern politician 
would say, he had not looked after his fences. 

One part of his explanation may be noted. He said 
that during the opening years of the American war 
he was in no mood to visit Bristol while its people 
were swept away in the exultation over a long series 
of "the misfortunes called victories." At first there 
was strong opposition in the city to the madness for war, 
though "every art and every power were employed to 
render it popular, in order that the errors of the rulers 
might be lost in the general blindness of the nation;" 
but this opposition failed after "our great but most 
unfortunate victory at Long Island." "Then all 
mounds and banks of our constancy were borne down 
at once; and the phrenzy of the American war broke 
in upon us like a deluge. This victory, which seemed 
to put an immediate end to all difficulties, perfected 
in us that spirit of domination which our unparalleled 
prosperity had too long nurtured. We had been so 
very powerful and so very prosperous, that even the 
humblest of us were degraded into the vices and follies 
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of kings. We lost all measure between means and 
ends, and our headlong desires became our politics 
and our morals." Regarding the time of the war as 
an era of calamity, disgrace and downfall, he could 
not rejoice in their joy over victory; and later, when 
defeat and prospective failure set in, and his own 
prophecies of disaster seemed fulfilled, he felt in no 
mood to triumph over their errors, if he could not 
grieve over their sorrows; but left it to the course of 
time to bring about harmony of opinion. 

The second charge was that on the matter of the 
Irish trade, Burke had not been loyal to the interests 
of his constituents, but had acted rather as a native of 
Ireland than as an English member of parliament. 
The trade of Ireland had been crippled in the supposed 
interest of Great Britain; certain goods had to be 
bought or sold in England; certain manufactures had 
been suppressed; and the right of trade with the 
colonies denied. On general principles Burke advo- 
cated commercial freedom as natural and just in itself; 
and he maintained that the prosperity of England did 
not depend upon the impoverishment of Ireland, but that 
the development of the latter would tend to the growth 
of the former. As a specific defense against the specific 
charge made, he asserted that there was no other 
policy possible but to grant freedom of trade when he 
advocated that course, and that the event made good 
his opinion: "I certainly have very warm good wishes 
for the place of my birth; but the sphere of my duties 
is my true country. It was as a man attached to your 
interests and zealous for the conservation of your 
power and dignity that I acted upon that occasion and 
upon all occasions. You were involved in the Ameri- 
can war. A new world of policy was opened to which 
it was necessary that we should conform whether we 
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would of not; and my only thought was how to con- 
form to our situation in such a manner as to unite to 
this kingdom in prosperity and in affection whatever 
remained of the empire. I was true to my old, stand- 
ing, invariable principle that all things which came 
from Great Britain should issue as a gift of her bounty 
and beneficence, rather than as claims recovered against 
a struggling litigant ; or at least that if your beneficence 
obtained no credit in your concessions, yet that they 
should appear the salutary provisions of your fore- 
sight, not as things wrung from you with your blood 
by the cruel gripe of rigid necessity." 

At the first proposal for concessions there had been 
a clamor in England, and parliament abandoned the 
attempt at conciliation and compromise. Then a fierce 
protest rose in Ireland; and that country, having its 
own local government, was in a position to act effec- 
tively. Forty thousand men, the Volunteers, were 
raised and disciplined without commission from the 
crown; and the people, inspirited by the example of 
America, demanded freedom of trade with arms in 
their hands. Great Britain was in no position to resist 
a demand so supported; and a sort of panic ensued, 
in which far more was granted out of terror than 
Burke had advocated out of wisdom. 

In summing up the result, he said: "The British 
parliament in a former session, frightened into a limited 
concession by the menaces of Ireland, frightened out 
of it by the menaces of England, were now frightened 
back again, and made an universal surrender of all 
that had been thought the peculiar, reserved and in- 
communicable rights of England — the exclusive com- 
merce of America, of Africa, of the West Indies — all 
the enumerations of the acts of navigation — all the 
manufactures — iron, glass, even the last pledge of 
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jealousy and pride, the interest hid in the secret of our 
hearts, the inveterate prejudice moulded into the con- 
stitution of our frame— even the sacred fleece itself, 
went together. No reserve; no exception; no debate; 
no discussion. A sudden light broke in upon us all. It 
broke in, not through well contrived and well disposed 
windows, but through flaws and breaches, through the 
yawning chasms of our ruin. We were taught wisdom 
by humiliation. Not a town in England presumed to 
have a prejudice or dared to mutter a petition." 

Was he not, he asked, to foresee the coming disgrace 
and to utter a warning? He became unpopular in 
England for advocating concession and unpopular in 
Ireland for censuring surrender. "What then?" he 
asked. "What obligation lay on me to be popular? I 
was bound to serve both countries; to be pleased with 
my services was their affair, not mine." 

He said that he was an Irishman in the Irish busi- 
ness, just as he was an American in the American 
business when he wished to conciliate colonies praying 
for concessions as suppliants, and urged parliament 
to offer terms in victory and not to wait, as it had 
done, "the well chosen hour of defeat for making 
good by weakness and by supplication a claim of 
prerogative, pre-eminence and authority." He reviewed 
the humiliating story of the Carlisle commission sent 
to America to negotiate some sort of settlement; and 
commenting on its failure he said: "From war and 
blood we went to submission, and from submission 
plunged back again to war and blood, to desolate and 
be desolated without measure, hope, or end. I am a 
royalist, I blushed for this degr^idation of the crown. 
I am a whig, I blushed for the dishonor of parliament. 
I am a true Englishman, I felt to the quick for the 
disgrace of England. I am a man, I felt for the 
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melancholy reverse of human affairs in the fall of the 
firjst power in the world. To read what was approach- 
ing in Ireland in the black and bloody characters of 
the American war was a painful, but it was a necessary 
part of my public duty. For, gentlemen, it is not your 
fond desires nor mine that can alter the nature of 
things, by contending against which, what have we 
ever got or shall ever get, but defeat and shame? I 
did not obey your instructions: No. I conformed to 
the instructions of truth and nature, and maintained 
your interests against your opinions with a constancy 
that became me. A representative worthy of you ought 
to be a person of stability. I am to look, indeed, to 
your opinions; but to such opinions as you and I 
must have five years hence. I was not to look at the 
flash of the day. I knew that you chose me in my 
place, along with others, to be a pillar of the state, not 
a weathercock on top of the edifice, exalted for my 
levity and versatility, and of no use but to indicate 
the shiftings of every fashionable gale." 

The third charge, and the one most rigorously urged, 
was that Burke had favored a bill brought forward by 
Lord Beauchamp, for modifying the laws in regard to 
imprisonment for debt. It was presumed in law that 
every debtor was solvent and his body was given as a 
sort of security to the creditor, at whose option he 
might be imprisoned for life. The debtors were herded 
together in vice and misery; and the horrors of the 
Fleet have become familiar in even the lighter forms 
of English literature. The law was so harsh and the 
public cost in maintaining its victims so senseless that 
from time to time an act of grace was passed which 
brought about a general jail delivery; "three or four 
thousand naked wretches corrupted by the habits and 
debased by the ignominy of a prison" were turned loose 
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on the community. The proposed reform fell far short 
of modern ideas on this matter and far short of Burke's 
desires; but it provided for a judicial consideration of 
separate cases in which relief seemed advisable, and set 
aside, to some extent, the dominion of personal hate. 
The city of Bristol petitioned against Lord Beauchamp's 
measure on the ground that it would impair credit; and 
Burke, though he was of opinion that credit is given 
because capital must be employed, that men calculate 
the chances of insolvency, and withhold a loan or 
make the debtor pay for the risk in price, and that the 
counting-house has no alliance with the jail, — ^never- 
theless, out of respect for his constituents he presented 
their petition against the relief of debtors and asked 
for a week's delay in their behalf. It so happened that 
this delay, through a series of accidents, led to . the 
failure of the measure for the session. Here was a 
golden opportunity for a demagogue; but he put it 
aside. He suggested with a sort of grim humor that 
instead of enduring the unpopularity of an advocate of 
the reform he might plead that it was through his 
action that the bill failed; but he warned his critics 
that he considered his intervention a misfortune, for 
which he meant to make full atonement: "I am so 
far from taking credit for the defeat of that measure 
that I cannot sufficiently lament my misfortune, if but 
one man who ought to be at large has passed a year 
in prison by my means. I am a debtor to the debtors. 
I confess judgment. I owe what, if it be ever in my 
power, I shall certainly pay, ample atonement and usur- 
ious amends to liberty and humanity for my unhappy 
lapse." 

It was in the discussion of this topic, the miseries 
of prisoners unfortunate rather than criminal, that 
Burke paid the glowing tribute to Howard the philan- 
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thropist, which has been so often quoted: "He has 
visited all Europe, not to survey the sumptuousness of 
palaces, or the stateliness of temples; not to make 
accurate measurements of the remains of ancient 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of 
modern art; not to collect medals or collate manu- 
scripts: — but to dive into the depths of dungeons; to 
plunge into the infection of hospitals; to take the 
gauge and dimensions of misery, depression and con- 
tempt; to remember the forgotten, to attend to the 
neglected, to visit the forsaken, to compare and collate 
the distresses of all men in all countries. His plan is 
original, and it is as full of genius as it is of humanity. 
It was a voyage of discovery, a circumnavigation of 
charity." 

The fourth charge was that Burke had been active 
in passing what was known as the Savile act, releasing 
English Catholics from certain dangers and disabilities 
imposed by the penal statute of 1699. The law as it 
stood was so oppressive that there was no great dis- 
position to enforce it; but certain provisions for re- 
warding spies and informers made it a constant menace ; 
and the temptations that it offered to relatives of 
wealthy Catholics in the way of legalized private 
plunder were a source of family discord. The reform 
measure repealed the provisions of the original statute 
for the arrest of Catholic priests and Jesuits and for 
the perpetual imprisonment of Catholic school-teachers, 
and qualified Catholics to hold property if through 
inheritance or purchase, but proposed a stringent test- 
oath. As a scheme of remedial legislation it was some- 
what mean and narrow; but, though parliament passed 
it without a division, a storm of popular indignation 
followed. The new act applied only to England; but 
the intent was to extend its provisions subsequently 
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to Scotland; and the tumult began in that country. 
There were riots in Glasgow and Edinburgh ; the houses 
and shops of Catholics were burned or wrecked; and 
at the capital Catholic ladies had to take refuge in 
the Castle. Even liberal Protestants ran some danger, 
and the house of the historian Robertson was attacked 
by the fanatics. So great was the panic that all classes 
— even the Catholics themselves — protested against any 
legislation in behalf of tolerance in Scotland. 

The tumult took its course southward under the 
leadership of Lord (jeorge Gordon; and June 2, 1780, 
about 120,000 men gathered around the parliament 
house to petition for the repeal of the Savile act. The 
petitioners had nothing of the humility of suppliants 
and took at once to violent methods. Lord Mansfield, 
the venerable chief justice, was attacked in his carriage, 
and was rescued by the Archbishop of York ; the Bishop 
of Lincoln escaped in disguise over the roofs; and 
many peers were very roughly handled. For four days 
London was given over to the mob; the jails were 
broken open, the houses of liberal leaders were at- 
tacked; the bank of England was assailed; and sense- 
less riot, plunder and panic, with all that each implies, 
had full sway. As usual when human passion 
masquerades as religious zeal, the liquor shops were 
wrecked, and the unrectified spirits in a great distillery 
were poured into the gutter; and men, women and 
children lapped up the poisonous stuff, some of them 
dying in stupor from the effects. The mob was finally 
dispersed, and more than a score of its leaders were 
convicted and hanged, though Lord George Gordon 
was acquitted. 

Burke and his wife were children of what were 
called in Ireland mixed marriages, as his father was a 
Protestant and his mother a Catholic and her father 
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was a Catholic and her mother a Protestant. In such 
cases the custom was for the boys to go with the 
father and the girls with the mother; and so, while the 
Burkes were both Protestants, they had close Catholic 
kindred. This fact left Burke's course in religious 
controversy open to suspicion; and it was a favorite 
accusation aniong his enemies that he was a Jesuit in 
disguise. He had kept in the background during the 
uncontested passage of the Savile act, whatever part he 
had taken in framing it; but when the mob clamored 
for its repeal, he came to the front and labored without 
ceasing in parliament and out of parliament to prevent 
so scandalous a retreat from a just position. 

And no doubt because of the suspicion entertained 
against him of undue sympathy with Catholics, he dwelt 
especially in his Bristol speech on the defense of the 
remedial legislation in their favor. It would be idle 
in our day, when religious persecution is utterly dis- 
credited, to report his argument, tracing the origin of 
the penal statute of 1699 to the struggle between the 
king and the opposition, each trying to discredit the 
other, analyzing its degrading influences, dwelling on 
the patriotism of English Catholics under strong temp- 
tation to disloyalty, asserting the policy as well as the 
duty of generosity and charity, and suggesting the 
happy results in the promotion of the religious peace of 
Europe. One passage I am tempted to quote on the 
employment of private greed in the work of persecution : 

"This species of universal subserviency, that makes 
the very servant who waits behind your chair the arbiter 
of your life and fortune, has such a tendency to degrade 
and abase mankind and to deprive them of that assured 
and liberal state of mind which alone can make us what 
we ought to be, that I vow to God I would sooner 
put a man to immediate death for opinions I disliked 
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and so get rid of the man and his opinions at once, 
than to fret him with a feverish being, tainted with 
the jail-distemper of a contagious servitude, to keep 
him above ground an animated mass of putrefaction, 
corrupting himself, and corrupting all about him." 

There was very little open and honest argument for 
the continuance of religious persecution; but various 
pretexts against toleration were suggested, among them 
the plea that it was offensive to the mass of the people. 
Burke, though denying that the popular outbreak repre- 
sented national opinion, said by way of answer: "No 
man carries farther than I do the policy of making 
government pleasing to the people ; but the widest range 
of this polite complaisance is confined within the limits 
of justice. I would not only consult the interest of the 
people but I would cheerfully gratify their humors. We 
are all a sort of children that must be soothed and 
managed. I think I am not austere or formal in my 
nature. I would bear, I would even myself play my 
part in any innocent buffooneries to divert them. But 
I never will act the tyrant for their amusement. If 
they will mix malice in their sports, I shall never con- 
sent to throw them any living, sentient creature what- 
soever, no, not so much as a kitling, to torment." 

Nothing in the speech is finer than the simple close 
of it: "And now, gentlemen, on this serious day, when 
I come, as it were, to make up my account with you, let 
me take to myself some degree of honest pride on the 
nature of the charges that are against me. I do not 
here stand before you accused of venality, or of neglect 
of duty. It is not said that in the long period of my 
service I have in a single instance sacrificed your 
interests to my ambition or to my fortune. It is not 
alleged that to gratify any anger or revenge of my 
own, or of my party, I have had a share in wronging 
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or oppressing any description of men or any one man 
of any description. No ! the charges against me are all 
of one kind, that I have pushed the principles of general 
justice and benevolence too far, further than a cautious 
policy would warrant, and further than the opinions of 
many would go along with me. In every accident which 
may happen through life, in pain, in sorrow, in depres- 
sion and distress — I will call to mind this accusation, 
and be comforted." 

And how did the people of Bristol take all this plain 
speaking, which the rest of the world so much admires? 

The meeting passed a resolution advising Mr. Burke 
to come forward as a candidate. He did so, but after 
a canvass of three days decided that it was useless to 
contest the election, and so declined the poll. He stood 
forward on the hustings to make the announcement, 
saying cheerfully: "Nothing has happened to me but 
what has happened to men much better than me, and 
in times and in nations full as good as the age and 
the country that we live in," — thanking the people for 
the opportunity for good that they had given him: 
"What is past is well stored. It is safe and out of 
the power of fortune. What is to come is in wiser 
hands than ours; and He in whose hands it is best 
knows whether it is best for you and me that I should 
be in parliament or even in the world," — and closing 
with a touching allusion to the sudden death of one 
of the candidates: "The melancholy event of yesterday 
reads to us an awful lesson against being too much 
troubled about any of the objects of ordinary ambition. 
The worthy gentleman who has been snatched from us 
at the moment of the election, and in the middle of 
the contest, while his desires were as warm and his 
hopes as eager as ours, has feelingly told us what 
shadows we are and what shadows we pursue." 
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I have already praised his speech at Bristol for its 
fearless candor, and for the loyalty with which it 
keeps to the orator's individual conviction and main- 
tains his ''unbiased opinion, his matured judgment, and 
his enlightened conscience as a trust from Providence." 
But there is something in it no less remarkable; and 
that is, that everything for which Burke was rejected 
and condemned has become the common opinion of 
mankind. The magnificent passage which closed his 
speech on Conciliation with America, then regarded 
as mere idealism, has become the working policy of 
Great Britain in dealing with her colonies. England 
cast aside long ago the theory that trade should be 
confined, fettered or forced into unnatural channels. 
No one dreams now of imprisoning a bankrupt for life 
as a satisfaction to the creditor. The evil of religious 
proscription and persecution is so hateful that it dare 
no longer venture into the open daylight. 

We might go a step further without attempting any 
general estimate of Burke's career, and say that when 
he encountered new obloquy by attacking a great 
monopoly, laboring for the better government of India» 
and for a cessation of the policy of mere plunder, and 
closing years of effort in apparent defeat, he was pre- 
paring the way for the changes of our time, for the 
assumption by the nation of the task of ruling India, 
for the idea of permanent occupation instead of tempor- 
ary loot, for the declaration of a purpose to govern in 
the interest of the subject people, not strictly carried 
out, to be sure, but ever strongly professed. He was 
destined, too, to sacrifice party ties and personal friend- 
ships in contending against the progress of the French 
Revolution, and though wrong, which was unusual for 
him, as to the far-reaching results of the movement and 
right as to its immediate evils atld failures, it was his 
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privilege to shape the policy of England in his own day 
and to crystalize her opinions in after-time. 

All his life he was in the minority, save at the very 
threshold of the tomb; but in dying he became not 
merely one of the majority among the dead, but one 
of the majority among the living. He flung aside the 
popularity of an hour, as it were, and won thereby the 
popularity of ages. 

And it may point the lesson of this long illustration 
as showing the practical value, no less than the moral 
glory of having the courage of our convictions, to quote 
a sentence from a lecture by Augustine Birrell at Edin- 
burgh: "No man is fit to govern this country who has 
not drunk deep at the springs of Burke." 

When we read any great argument for the right, such 
as the speech of Burke, we cannot help wondering at its 
immediate futility. Why does it fail to affect popular 
opinion at once? And since it fails, why need one 
argue against wrong at all? Well, it may be conceded 
that argument is for the most part in vain against popu- 
lar opinion, even when this is clearly in the wrong; 
and the explanation was suggested at the beginning of 
this essay. 

To a mind in ignorance on a subject information 
avails. To a mind desirous of righteousness an appeal 
to what is just and true is effective. To a mind anxious 
for the common good an appeal to the interests of 
humanity and to the security of other ages is cogent. 
But it is idle to argue against money, for only more 
money prevails against that. It is idle to argue against 
self-interest, for few men weigh the future of the race 
against their own advantage. It is idle to argue against 
class interest, for each cares more for his own caste 
than for the rest of mankind. It is idle to argue 
against prejudice, for opposition only intensifies it. 
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It is idle to argue against hatred, for it is deaf. 
It is idle to argue against love, for it is blind. It is 
idle to argue against passion, for it laughs at reason. 
It is idle to argue against bigotry, for, to use the finest 
simile in the language, ''the mind of the bigot is like 
the pupil of the eye, the more light you pour in upon 
it, the more it contracts." 

In other words, reason cannot convince the emotions ; 
wisdom cannot control folly; the good of the greatest 
number is worthless to those who aim at the good of 
a few. Only the disinterested look to the principles of 
general justice and benevolence. 

None the less it is a duty to speak for what seems 
right, trusting to the far-reaching effect of moral 
power; for the right remains, though conditions affect- 
ing it change. The greatest of orators have felt this; 
and one of them said at a crisis: "I do see the time 
is at hand, the spirit is gone forth, the declaration is 
planted; and though great men should apostatize, yet 
the cause will live; and though the public speaker 
should die, yet the immortal fire shall outlast the organ 
which conveyed it, and the breath of liberty, like the 
word of the holy man, will not die with the prophet, 
but survive him." 

We almost laugh at the idea that it was necessary for 
Burke to plead as he did for principles so clear to us; 
but let us remember that there are issues at stake to- 
day, and no less at a loss for champions, which will 
seem the simple commonplaces of justice and right- 
eousness to posterity. 

And even were the hope of far-off triumph to fail, 
I do not doubt that it might be well in the cause of 
right to go forth like the Greek to whom his country- 
men would not listen, and cry out in the streets : "Hear 
me, O ye temples I" 
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The faculty of memory is the first to develop in man 
and it is that which supplies the sources and means for 
the operations of the intellect. Moreover, it is usually 
the first faculty to decay; when it weakens the mind 
weakens; and when it perishes the individual virtually 
fails; the record of all he has seen, felt, learned or 
sufiFered is blurred; and the conscious but helpless soul 
with all its gathered riches drifts aimlessly like a dere- 
lict treasure ship in an unknown sea. 

This much may be said since my theme deals with 
the creations, the reproductions, or the pictures of 
memory and imagination with which it interlaces; but 
no more need be said, for it is apart from my design to 
enter into any philosophic discussion of the mind or 
any one of its functions, but rather to suggest the mind 
after every faculty has enriched it and every passion 
wrought blemish or beauty in it. A poet has likened 
it to a haunted palace, wherein spirits Hit musically, 
echoes of old melodies sound, and evil things in dis- 
guise assail the ordered majesty of the place and bring 
it to ruin; but it is after all a mere fashion of speech 
to allude to "the house of the mind." To be sure, there 
are in it many chambers, many guests, many pictures, 
many songs, joys, sorrows, high thoughts and low pas- 
sions; but it is in itself more alive than any of them; 
they are not only properties and possessions, but part 
of it; and it moves, remodels, rearranges, and recreates 
them at will, rejoicing at once in their separateness and 
in their companionhsip. It is a sort of small pantheism 
in which multitudes are of like essence with the whole 
and yet keep their individuality and suggest something 
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beyond, — make up the central unity and yet are lost in 
it, — contribute to its power and are still under its 
control. 

They have entered the mind at every avenue of the 
senses, they have come to being in the mind, as the 
results of processes of thought; they are the friends 
we have known, the scenes we have looked upon, the 
experiences we have undergone; they are men and 
women we never met, landscapes we never saw, events 
that others imagined; they are even creatures not of 
our world; and they come and go in our consciousness, 
sometimes at random, sometimes by association, and 
sometimes at the command of the will. We can choose 
among them for converse or for solace. St. Augustine 
says: "For even while I dwell in darkness and silence, 
I can bring out colors in my memory if I wish and 
distinguish between black and white and what others I 
wish. Nor yet do sounds break in and disturb the 
image drawn in by my eyes which I am reviewing, 
though they also are there, lying dormant and laid 
up, as it were, apart. For these, too, I can summon 
if I please and forthwith they appear. And though my 
tongue be still and my throat silent, yet I can sing as 
much as I will; nor do these images of colors, which, 
notwithstanding, are there, intrude themselves or inter- 
rupt when another part of my store is being examined 
which flowed in by the ears. So the rest of the things 
piled in and up by the other senses I recall at my 
pleasure. And I discern the scent of lilies from that 
of violets though smelling nothing; and I prefer honey 
to sweet wine, a smooth thing to a rough, though at 
the time I neither taste nor handle, but only remember. 
These things I do within that vast chamber of my 
memory. For there are present with me heaven, earth, 
sea, and whatever I can think of in them, besides what 
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I have forgotten. There also do I meet with myself 
and recall myself, what I have done and when and 
where and how I felt when I did it. There are all 
things which I remember, either by my own experience 
or on the faith of others. Out of the same store do 
I myself, with the help of the past, continually combine 
fresh and fresh likenesses of things, which either I have 
experienced, or from what I have experienced have be- 
lieved; and thence again imagine future actions, events, 
and hopes; and all these again I reflect on as if they 
were present." The saint argues from the mystery of 
memory toward the existence of a divine power; but 
these subtle illustrations are cited with a more moderate 
design — merely to suggest the human value of a mind 
rich in fine memories. There is no more abundant 
source of happiness. To say this is not to counsel a 
contemplative life; for it takes observation, study, 
thought, passion, action, to make fine memories. In the 
actual life of the world we like to look on at great 
events, or even pageants and parades, and we cherish 
the memory of them; we covet even a glance at cele- 
brated men and delight to recall it; we travel many 
miles to gaze at a beautiful scene and try to keep it in 
recollection; but we can partake in few great events, 
know few great men, behold few of many beautiful 
scenes; and everywhere in human experience the evil 
mingles with the good and disappointment waits on 
anticipation. In the life of the mind the great deeds of 
history we may contemplate ; the heroes of every age we 
may know well; the rarest landscapes we may enjoy 
unseen ; and the creations of the poet, the romancer, the 
artist reveal to us the realms of imagination. What a 
vast heritage of interest, experience, inspiration, and 
material for thought! 

This idea came home to me not long ago as a more 
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vivid presentation of it than mine, perchance, might 
bring it home to each of you; and I fell to musing, as 
doubtless any one of you may do, not on my own mind 
so mucji, as on the conceptions, the ideas, the human 
beings, and the imagined creatures dwelling therein, — 
"the goodly company in the brain." What are they? 
Whence come they? What has their presence meant? 
What part do they play in individual destiny or happi- 
ness? The field of observation which I have hinted at 
is small; but these questions are of strange significance. 
I have not answered them but merely brooded over them. 
Small as the field of individual experience may be, there 
are only certain things in it that it is worth while to 
touch. Some of it is barren; some is given over to 
commonplace matters; some overgrown with intellectual 
weeds ; and here and there a nook or corner as to which 
reticence is becoming. Moreover, what is often the best 
and dearest to each one of us as individuals is of little 
interest to the rest, and of no great value in the illus- 
tration of a general theme. Let me suggest, then, 
only a few things, less distinctly realities of the world 
we live in than realities of the intellect. 

I think the earliest thing that I remember is saying 
my prayers; at least I am not conscious of any time 
when I could not say them; and to go to bed, as a 
child, without saying them was out of the question. 
They were no simple matter; and it was long before 
the full significance of them came to me. They began 
with the sign of the cross, which is at once a memorial 
of the crucifixion, a profession of faith in the Trinity, 
and a consecration of a particular act. Then followed 
the Lord's prayer, the angel's salutation to the Virgin 
Mary, the Apostles' creed, the confession of sin before 
the Church triumphant; and then a short hymn peti- 
tioning for safety during sleep. Do not start at this; 
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the issue, for the moment, is not one of religion but 
one of culture. Now, a boy cannot go through such a 
process without coming ere long to some sense of the 
strange ideas with which he is dealing; for no doubt 
troubles him in early years; and here in quick succes- 
sion are the conceptions of divinity, the doctrines of 
supernal care and human brotherhood, the scheme of 
salvation, the virgin birth, the Saviour, the future life, 
the angelic hosts, the apostles, and the saints. There 
are suggested the deepest problems of human life, the 
solution of them accepted for many centuries, and the 
ideals potent in shaping modern civilization. There is 
in every conception purity, beauty, love, hope, exalta- 
tion. Many of us may lose faith; but we never shake 
off the deep enchantment that swayed us for good, nor 
fail to know that to believe was the highest education. 
As for myself, in boyhood, the world of religion seemed 
as real as the world immediately about me; and indeed 
the latter was often interpreted as a revelation of the 
former. The divine glory was in the sky by day and 
by night; every beautiful scene had a sort of spiritual 
presence in it; and the renewal of the leaves in spring 
was a recurring miracle greater than the flowering of 
Aaron's rod. All this vivid imagining was to think as 
a child, perhaps, but it made great things and great 
characters familiar. And he who thinks as a man must 
recognize in Christianity a historic influence involved 
with every social and national movement during nine- 
teen hundred years; an inspiration to poetry, music, 
painting, sculpture; an impulse to charity, a mission to 
teach, a moulding moral force, an element of self- 
sacrifice, a source of dauntless courage, a wealth of 
heroism; and he who has known nothing of its spirit 
and its ideals, however wise in other matters, is not 
quite fit to understand the past or appreciate the present, 
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even though he stand for the opinion of the future. 
Human nature without those ideals has been capable 
of many virtues, but not of so many virtues harmoni- 
ously blent in the highest type of manhood. To know 
its varied story, in suffering and in triumph, its martyrs 
and its heroes, is to know the best of the world we 
live in. This is not said in the way of argument, for 
none is needed, nor in the way of tribute, for that would 
be superfluous; but simply to indicate how much it 
means to have Christian ideals in the mind for years. 
One bright afternoon in spring I went into St. Patrick's 
Cathedral in New York for a glance at the stained glass 
windows. ^ There were many poor old women in the 
church praying, slipping their beads through their 
fingers, sitting or kneeling, and gazing in rapture at the 
painted figures shining in the sunlight. I envied them 
their visions. For in their souls, however dull and 
narrow otherwise, the aspirations strained which lured 
Milton to sing of Eden and carried Dante to the height 
in heaven where he saw the multitudes of the blessed 
glowing in the form of a great rose, and the myriads 
of angels hovering above them. As for me, I felt like 
Dante vainly striving to recall the Beatific Vision: 

"As one who from a dream awakened, straight 
All he hath seen forgets, yet still retains 
Impression of the feeling in his dream, — 
E*en such am I; for all the vision dies 
As 'twere away; and yet the sense of sweet 
That sprang from it still trickles in my heart. 
Thus in the sun-thaw is the snow unsealed; 
Thus in the winds on flitting leaves was lost 
The Sibyl's sentence." 

The Old Testament appealed to me first as a book 
in which there were many fine fighting stories and 
dramatic incidents; and then I grew fond of the 
poetic passages in it; but the types of manhood seemed 
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often false and evil; though some of the heroines rise 
to the eminence of ideals. To some gentle minds, even 
in modem times, its doctrine of superiority, an aris- 
tocracy of religion, the spirit of merciless conquest, and 
the notion of attaining to happiness on the misery of 
others, seem congenial; and for them its stern maxims 
have become formative influences. Humanly speaking, 
though one would not barter away the knowledge of it 
as primitive literature, I think its charm and its prestige 
come from its association with something higher. Few 
things in it have had greater influence on my imagina- 
tion than the legend of an early Paradise, now so 
commonly discredited, though the theme of Milton's 
poem and the source of many a mediaeval legend. 

Let me pass from any attempt to estimate the intel- 
lectual value of religion as vain; for the associations 
that come with the word are like the snow-flakes of a 
winter storm, eddying, whirling, innumerable. My com- 
prehension of them is comparatively slight; and yet, 
even to me, there occur, not merely the litany of the 
saints, with which I was familiar as a boy, but untold 
litanies of preachers, philosophers, leaders, crusaders, 
rulers; great achievements, gentle deeds, subtle con- 
troversies, and stern conflicts — scores of issues of the 
past, the present and the future, the world we see and 
the world unseen, not one of which a life-time might 
master ; and, better than all these, the millions of happy 
homes where it has been held in reverence. 

As a schoolboy I found my way among the gods and 
goddesses of Greece and Rome. They were a lively 
and interesting company, with a charming solicitude 
about the world and in many cases a somewhat too 
loving desire for human companionship; great person- 
ages with great powers, above us; but not beyond us, 
good enough for admiration but not for our worship; 
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and though ruling over various departments of the 
earth, still subject to a grim supremacy that we know 
as fate. They are strange primitive creatures, of rare 
charm, and for ages and ages they have dominated the 
imaginative literature of the nations. The legends about 
them, their temples, and their human children are a 
common literary heritage. When I first read Homer I 
laughed as the scene changed from the Grecian tents 
before Troy to the home of the gods, where Jove had 
a scolding-match with Juno and threatened to lay his 
irreproachable hands on her, and Vulcan, anxious to 
soothe the parental passions, bustled about with the 
nectar, limping as he went among the deities, — where- 
upon Juno took the cup and smiled, in more ways than 
one, and endless laughter rose among the happy gods. 
And if I take up the latest poem from the press, the 
chances are that the boys and girls of Olympus will be 
disporting themselves in its pages. They are indeed 
immortals, so far as human genius can make them so. 
They were many and merry, not seriously adored of 
old and never hated since, the smartest set of the best 
superhuman society, where the great ladies might go 
about unchaperoned. 

And how the genius of Greece filled the world with 
minor deities; for to the Greek nothing of earth was 
dead. Tritons and sea-nymphs sported among the 
waves; the naiad laughed in the spray of the fountain 
or shook her glancing hair through the foam of the 
waterfall; the dryad whispered among the leaves; and 
the faun and satyr rustled among the bushes; every hill 
had its spirit and every vale its sprite. They are gone 
from the greenwood and mountain slope ; but they linger 
in our minds, for the poets have not ceased to sing of 
them; and the strange discoveries of science are making 
us credulous. To cut a tree no longer wounds a spirit; 
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but we swallow three hundred thousand bacteria in a 
spoonful of milk ; and we have set the river-god of great 
Niagara to work, as the Philistines put blind old Samson 
to grind at a mill. So, after all, it is easy enough still 
to personify a woodland stream into a river-nymph like 
her invoked in "Comus" : 

"Sabrina fair, 

Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave. 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair." 

There shall be ever cool grottoes in the memory for 
such spirits, and the more of them the intellect harbors 
the better. 

Of course, all of us as children grew familiar with 
fairy lore; but it added a touch of power and charm 
to the first stories of fairies that I heard to know that 
some of the people round me had not lost all belief 
in them, spoke of them always in a propitiatory tone as 
the "good people," and commonly alluded to a sickly 
child as looking like a changeling. One might almost 
imagine, so universal and so close akin are fairy tales, 
that there must be some curious reality to which all 
such legends are related;— or are they simply a solace 
for childhood, which it has been necessary to invent? 
No matter. The beauty of the elves in green has taken 
us all. Each has listened with delight to tales of strange 
transformations like those that brought Cinderella to 
the ball in state, or hid the lovely prince in the disguise 
of a bear, and wondered over the purse always full of 
gold however much was spent, the tablecloth covered 
with a feast as soon as spread, the carpet that carried 
one at a wish over land and sea, the ring that made 
the wearer walk invisible, the shoes of swiftness, the 
cloak of darkness, and the sword of sharpness which 
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no armor could resist. The poets feign for the fairies 
many quaint tasks ; for the conception of such creatures 
busy in their tiny world pleases the fancy; but their 
mission is to bring delight to a world of reality and 
care, and wait on the weary child as Titania ordered 
Peaseblossom, Cobweb, Mote and Mustardseed to min- 
ister to Bottom the weaver: 

"Hop in his walks and gambol in his eyes; 
Feed him with apricocks and dewberries; 
With purple grapes, green figs and mulberries; 
The honey bags steal from the honey bees, 
And for night tapers crop their waxen thighs 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes, 
To have my love to bed and to arise ; 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes; 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies." 

Many of the households of the world have these dainty 
beings beautified and made happy, ministering to the 
mind wherein they were born, and working magic in 
the soul, not in the material things about it; and the 
brain is all the richer where the yellow-skirted or green- 
coated fays wander through their moon-loved maze on 
feigned hill, dale, forest, or mead, by paved fountain, 
rushy brook, or margent of the sea, and "dance their 
ringlets to the whistling wind." 

It seems to me that everybody ought to read the 
Arabian Nights, but very early in life; for then the 
mind is hospitable to magician, geni, afrite, and hip- 
pogriff, ready to appreciate all the wonder and the fun 
in oriental tales; and so innocent as not to understand 
the rather loose morality of the life depicted, the exalta- 
tion of arbitrary power, the tendency to sensuous delight 
Then the tales of Araby become a rich possession of 
the mind, and the Caliph and favorite, Aladdin and his 
princess haunt the chambers of the brain in pearl and 
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gold, cleansed of every association of impurity. I was 
over and done with the Arabian Nights at eleven years 
of age; and some years afterwards I was much sur- 
prised when a friend checked my praises of the stories 
with the remark, "But they are immoral." Well, let us 
concede with a sigh that they are ; but none the less the 
Moslem fancies, the glories of the Caliph, Bagdad with 
its turrets of Moorish mould, — I should be loth to 
forego : 

"When the breeze of a joyful morn blew free 
In the silken sails of infancy. 
The tide of time flowed back with me. 

The forward flowing tide of time; 
And many a sheeny summer morn 
Adown the Tigris I was borne, 
By Bagdad's shrines of fretted gold, 
High- walled gardens green and old; 
True Mussulman was I and sworn. 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid." 

I blush to think how many novels and romances I 
have glanced over and I should be ashamed to attempt 
a catalogue of them; but the first that I remember is 
the "Scottish Chiefs," which I heard read before I my- 
self could read. It took possession of my brain, and 
must have filled the small space to overflowing; nothing 
but shadowy ideas of the characters and the scenes 
remain, the most distinct being the storming of Dum- 
barton Castle; and I could never read the book since, 
though my delight in it was a household jest. I grew 
familiar with several of G. P. R. James's solitary horse- 
men, who were very popular years ago; and I retain 
still a kindly feeling for them, but have no desire to 
renew the acquaintance. My literary education, how- 
ever, began with Scott's "Ivanhoe" when I was strug- 
gling with Saunders's Second Reader at a village school ; 
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and I read all his novels in due course and would be 
willing to take a competitive examination in them 
against all comers. They are a sort of world in them- 
selves; and it would be idle to attempt to deal with 
them in detail; and yet it is difficult to speak of them 
as a whole and set due bounds to enthusiasm. The 
grey sands of Palestine shimmer in the heat in "The 
Talisman," and King Richard rises among the associated 
monarchs of Europe; in "Old Mortality" stem Coven- 
anters rally in a Scottish morass to meet the troopers 
of Claverhouse that ride gallantly down the slope; 
in one story the Highland chieftains clash in fierce 
feud; in another Louis the Eleventh spins his plots; 
here the Norman noble keeps watch and ward in his 
castle on the Welsh marches; there the gallants of the 
court of Charles Stuart tangle themselves in frivolous 
intrigues; Jeanie Deans sets out on her tramp to 
London to seek the pardon of her sister, and Margaret, 
the Lancastrian queen, makes her last sacrifice to gather 
an army for a final stroke against the usurping House 
of York. The prevailing tone is idealism; but every- 
where there is broad humor, and everywhere realism in 
picturing character and life. How the dramatic incidents 
crowd on one another, and what a glittering company 
of men and women of every type fill the scene! Heroic 
boys, like Quentin Durward, Roland Avenel and Ivan- 
hoe; conspirators adroit, resourceful and desperate like 
Rob Roy and Redgauntlet; great nobles like De Lacy; 
leaders like Claverhouse and Montrose; the sot, the 
villain, the gentlemati, the freakish oddity. As for the 
sisterhood of women, let Diana Vernon, Rebecca of 
York, Mary Stuart, and Jeanie Deans stand well to the 
front, with a goodly array of bright and lovely ladies 
in the background. As a writer of romance it may be 
said that Scott is supreme, but in estimating his work 
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one should never forget that as an interpreter of great 
characters and the spirit of an era he may rank above 
nearly all historians. He recreated real kings and heroes 
in imaginary scenes and actions. But best of all the 
Wizard of the North dealt in what was called of old 
white magic. He charmed the imagination upward to 
purity, loyalty and courage. 

"Don Quixote" is a book for every age ; and as a boy 
I read it for the rollicking fun in it and slowly grew 
to recognize Cervantes as greater in a single supreme 
effort than Scott. I can only repeat myself in alluding 
to his romance : "Boys laugh over the rough fun of its 
practical jokes; old men delight in its gentle wisdom, 
its sweetness of spirit, its undertone of sadness. He 
who loves wit of aromatic flavor and riant humor may 
find a feast of both in this book; he who is fond of 
rapid incident and varied adventure never feels his 
interest flag; he to whom stories of young love are dear 
may step at any moment in the wandering course of 
Don Quixote into the by-path of some episode of 
romantic passions ; and he who likes to study life as art 
reveals, suggests and modifies it, will And nowhere else 
in literature, except, perhaps, in the plays of Shakes- 
peare, so many characters that are types of the real 
world and yet creations of the ideal one. Here is the 
enthusiasm of chivalry touched with madness; here the 
common sense that laughs at its follies; and here the 
charity that S3rmpathizes with its aims, smiles at its 
delusions, and sighs over its discomfitures. It is the 
joyfulest of books according to one critic and the most 
melancholy according to another; and neither is alto- 
gether wrong in his estimate." 

But my theme, remember, is the rich multitude and 
variety of impressions through literature; and I cannot 
dwell on novels, which are like the grain in the 
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summer fields for multitude and must be thrown to- 
gether in sheaves. The wide satiric scope of "Gil Bias" ; 
the philosophy of "Wilhelm Meister"; the mediaeval 
pictures of "The Betrothed"; the gallant adventures of 
"The Three Guardsmen"; the myriad of French stories 
in which the hero never resists a temptation and the 
heroine never resists a lover; the moral immorality of 
Fielding; the immoral morality of Richardson; the 
senseless sensibility of Fanny Burney and her school; 
the sensible sentimentalism of Maria Edgeworth; the 
dainty strength, the keen insight, and the regard for the 
realities of human nature in Jane Austen; Bulwcr's 
frequent flashes of power through clouds of folly; 
Thackeray's gentleness disguised as satire ; the theatrical 
fantasies of Dickens; the long, slow, easy restfulness 
of Trollope's narrative processions of everyday people; 
the inspiration of Charlotte Bronte; the studied effort 
of George Eliot; the spirit of the sea and the forest 
in Cooper; the grotesque and strange in Poe; the 
analytical power in Hawthorne; the loud and insistent 
fun of Lever; — let them be taken merely as symbols 
of many characters, thoughts, and scenes in fiction, 
whether their own or the creations of others with whose 
stories we are all familiar. The fact of familiarity is 
the essential thing in a rapid census of the strange creat- 
ures in the mind. We cannot give parentage and 
residence. 

My acquaintance with poetry began long before the 
development of the critical faculties ; for I heard in child- 
hood the songs of Bums and Moore sung, with not a 
few other good lyrics; then came, after an interval, 
Shakespeare, Scott, Byron; and the whole realm of 
poetic creation opened upward and outward in the "light 
that never was on sea or land." Therein I was ever 
a free citizen, wandered at will and loved all that seemed 
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good. I never cared for secluded nooks or queer effects, 
never hated any true singer, never refused to listen to 
a brave song because he who sang it had traits I did 
not like, and never praised a strain that rang false be- 
cause such discord was the fashion of the moment To 
me every one was a comrade ; and one of Shelley's spirits 
of the air was as welcome to my imagination as one of 
Dryden's satiric pictures. Could I estimate the pleasure 
that poetry has given me? No. I dare not claim that 
it made me wise or learned, or that it inspired me to 
any achievement; but it has ever been a source of com- 
panionship and refreshment and happiness; and it has 
this peculiarity: it is constant; it is always in the 
memory; it can be readily consulted; it shapes itself to 
meet any mood, laughs with one when he rejoices, sighs 
when he weeps, and strikes the note of high endeavor 
when he needs encouragement. In a word, it ministers 
to the daily beauty of life. Some people do not feel 
it; and with them I have no quarrel, even when they 
boast of their incapacity, — as if one were to boast of 
not being able to smell a violet or see the color of a 
rose. Of course, it would be idle to endeavor in a few 
words to suggest what the great poets have contributed 
to the culture, the delight and the wisdom of the world ; 
for a single essay would not serve to estimate the sphere 
of Shakespeare's fancies alone. It may be said of him 
as of Scott that he has created a world of his own; 
and it is in many things the richest of human creations. 
Its type of womanhood is the highest in art, yet his 
women are the most notable for truth and reality; and 
the memory of his heroines, common as it is, in so 
many minds, is among the unrecognized but potent 
moral agencies of the world. 

Only a word need be said as to the influence of 
history, since its lessons are so obvious and the means 
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of influence so plain. Its heroes are of every class, from 
all ages, — soldier, saint, statesman, scientist, scholar, in- 
ventor ; its events startling and important ; and its course 
involves every interest. My first real delight in it came 
from reading Plutarch's Lives of the great men of 
Greece and Rome; and if he who called them the 
Waverly novels of antiquity meant merely that they had 
some of the fascination of romance, the phrase may 
pass. I owe much to that charm, for it led me far 
afield; and it is worth while to add that I have gone 
around the world and home again through history, and 
found no richer field of study than our Civil War, no 
more suggestive sources of information than our oflicial 
records, no finer achievements and no better heroes. 

At the conclusion the thought comes: Knowing the 
process of enriching the memory and upbuilding the 
mind, why might we not exclude the false, the mean, the 
vile, and nourish the intellect only on the true, the noble, 
and the beautiful? A natural question; and yet it in- 
volves the mystery of education. It is not what comes 
to the mind alone that determines character or power; 
for something depends on the mind itself. That is the 
unknown factor on which the results of knowledge turn. 
Keep it from evil so long as may be; and in the 
meanwhile endeavor to prepare it to overcome evil. 
And while we glory in the power of the intellect, let 
us remember that the mind is a thing of emotion and 
will as well as intellect. 
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There is a great deal of harm done in the world by 
the misuse of catching phrases; for though the man 
who makes one may have a clear idea of its specific 
meaning, the general use of it tends to confusion and 
frequently to deception. This happens even among 
scientists; and the phrases, "the struggle for existence," 
"natural selection," "the survival of the fittest," have 
been stretched to cover theories in politics and morals 
which the inventors of them never had in mind, and 
vainly sought to discredit. Indeed they have gone far 
to pervert the whole evolutionary doctrine. Of course, 
in contemporary controversy, in other fields, false and 
deceptive phrases are passing current and deceiving 
those who accept them. A very dangerous bit of coun- 
terfeit coinage, for the moment, is the American phrase, 
"a world-power," which we use, not to describe a nation 
powerful in influencing the destinies of the world and 
respected by the world, as we ought to use it, but to 
describe a nation busy with the politics of other nations, 
and meddling in their concerns as well as in interna- 
tional affairs. It is time that those who are fond of 
the phrase should be called upon to define it, and then 
let them be held to their definition. 

"America must be a world-power," is the cry. Well, 
in the highest sense of the words, the United States 
was always a world-power, even before Canning, in 
1826, put into the king's message the grandiloquent 
sentence: "I called the new world into existence to re- 
store the balance of the old." Consider the influence 
of the republic in the noblest sphere — the tendency to 
establish political freedom, liberty of conscience, and 
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the rights of man. It began with a broad declaration 
in vindication of humanity, and that declaration has 
been the watchword of progress for more than a 
century. It established a federal system combining 
national unity and power with state sovereignty and 
freedom of action; and the principles of orderly 
government and the political reforms which it under- 
took, as it were by way of experiment, have become the 
standards of action among civilized nations. It is 
recognized as the leader and the exemplar of democ- 
racy, in the great forward movement of mankind. It 
has been a world-power in swaying the political aspira- 
tions of the world. In trusting to the conscience and 
the will of the people, it sought also their enlighten- 
ment, and took up the work of popular education; so 
that we are strong in our intelligence; and intellect 
makes us a world-power. The nation grew rapidly, 
subdued the wilderness, multiplied, and created wealth; 
and it is a world-power because it has great strength 
and great means, with courage and patriotism to use 
both, if need be, in war. The inventive genius of the 
people transformed the processes of productive labor in 
many ways, and used not only the endowments of 
nature in mine, forest and field, but the very forces 
of nature, wind, water, steam and lightning. Our in- 
ventions and our mechanical contrivances make us a 
world-power. In the matter of trade, we have ad- 
vanced to the front rank; we buy and sell everywhere; 
and though our merchant shipping, once the best that 
sailed the sea, is gone, still the value of our commerce 
outward and inward goes on increasing. Our import 
and export trade make us a world-power. Our people 
are enterprising and curious — the greatest travelers on 
earth. They go abroad for pleasure and for informa- 
tion by the hundred thousand — ^and home again with 
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a knowledge of other nations, and renewed love of 
their own country. That is the characteristic of a world- 
power. But in a wider and even more real way they 
are cosmopolitan. For several generations the tide of 
immigration has been pouring into the United States ; 
and in nearly all our large cities the foreign-bom and 
their children constitute a majority; so that the very 
manhood and womanhood of the nation, never aborig- 
inal, but from the beginning allied to Europe, is now 
more than ever akin to other nationalities and races, 
without losing its own distinctive individuality; and 
that makes America, as no other country can be, a 
world-power. When the Monroe Doctrine was pro- 
claimed, we took our stand on the coast of the new 
world and proclaimed to the old world our champion- 
ship of America, calmly declaring that no nation beyond 
the sea should ever hereafter pursue a scheme of colon- 
ization or conquest here. Petty politicians of our day, 
whose heads are turned by the thought of participating 
in the little schemes of European statesmen, are dis- 
posed to regard that declaration as narrow and provin- 
cial; but it made us a world-power so far as any mere 
policy may have that scope, for it challenged the out- 
side world, and no nation has ever yet dared to take 
up the gauntlet of defiance that we flung on the shore 
of the Atlantic. Each and all turned otherwhere in 
their career of conquest and ambition, and so con- 
fessed that a world-power had changed the course of 
their development. Finally, we have been almost always 
a world-power in the sense of maintaining the principles 
of general justice and benevolence, and standing for 
the good of the race; and so keeping ourselves from 
entanglement in the selfish quarrels of nations. We 
have been trusted because we seemed disinterested; 
and when we lose the reputation for disinterestedness, 
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we shall inevitably lose some of our prestige, and in 
so far cease to be a world-power. 

In a word, the United States has always been a world- 
power, in the true sense of the word, because of what 
it is, of what it has believed, because of what it has 
done, and because of the far reaching and moulding 
influence it has exerted and is to exert in the history 
of the world; and those who clamor that we must be- 
come "a world-power" attach some illegitimate signifi- 
cation to that phrase. Do they mean that we should 
forsake traditional policy to take a part in controversies 
that do not directly concern our interests? Do they 
mean that we should form entangling alliances? Do 
they mean that we should involve ourselves in the 
European political system? Do they mean that we 
should enter the international lists as the champion of 
every good cause? Or do they. mean that we should 
become one of the pirate powers of the world and go 
about conquering weak countries, for the sake of 
plunder and domination? They must have in mind, in 
a vague way, some or all of these things. Yesterday 
in the senate our participation in the Morocco con- 
ference, which is all very well if we keep true to 
American principles in our action, was spoken of as 
if it were a great advance in our career as a world- 
power; and yet early in the history of the nation, we 
were enough of a world-power to fling off the domina- 
tion which the Barbary states then held in the Medi- 
terranean, refuse to submit to the tribute of the 
Corsair states which European nations paid, and send a 
fleet to utter our protest in the voices of our cannon. 

The best way to develop into "a world-power" is to 
grow at home, stop meddling abroad, and not to allow 
any one else to meddle overmuch on our own continent. 
It is a curious fact that since the formation of the 



United States every European country except Great 
Britain has given way in North America. France, 
Spain, Russia, have retired peacefully, ceding the large 
possessions that they held. But England has maintained 
the policy, not simply of resistance to our expansion 
but of aggression, and holds more territory to-day than 
a hundred years ago. She has gained the country 
between Washington and Alaska, with a magnificent 
seacoast, so that the Dominion of Canada now rests 
on two oceans; and she is striving to take away the 
Alaskan coast line that we purchased from Russia. To 
the southward she keeps a grip on Central America, 
and denies us the right — with the full permission of 
Nicaragua — to build a canal from ocean to ocean with 
our own money. Well, that is all well enough for 
Great Britain so long as we submit to it; but before 
we go forth as a great "world-power," in search of 
adventure, we ought to cast off the condition of tutelage 
at home. It is the notion of some people that inde- 
pendent action in America may mean war with England ; 
but it is the way to peace. The way to war is 
subservience here and an attempt at rivalry in con- 
quest elsewhere. 
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It may be said of Washington that, among the great 
men of history to whom individual opportunity was 
opened, he showed the least disposition to avail himself 
of it. He taught self-denial by precept and example. 
When he was appointed to the command of the Con- 
tinental forces, June 15, 1775, he accepted the position 
reluctantly, declaring to congress that he did not "think 
himself equal to the command," and declaring to his 
wife in a letter that it was "a trust too great for my 
capacity." Nothing determined his acceptance but a 
sense of public duty. When certain officers at New- 
burgh, conceiving the army unfairly treated by con- 
gress, suggested that he should assume control of 
affairs, he rebuked the movement May 22, 1782, won- 
dering what part of his conduct could have given en- 
couragement to an address "big with the greatest evil 
that can befall my country." And afterwards he de- 
nounced the scheme as an attempt "to open the flood- 
gates of civil discord and deluge our rising empire in 
blood." After the establishment of peace he resigned 
his command and retired to private life, a course not 
often taken by a man with the path to power so clearly 
before him. He was chosen president, after the adop- 
tion of the constitution, and it was his design to retire 
at the close of the first term, but he consented, with 
regret, to a re-election; and toward the close of his 
second term, September 19, 1796, he issued the "Fare- 
well Address," refusing to be a candidate for a third 
time. The constitution left the re-election of a presi- 
. dent open indefinitely ; and the course taken by Wash- 
ington and followed by Jefferson has had the moral 
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effect of a constitutional provision limiting the presi- 
dential career to eight years. It became a safeguard 
against the ambition of any man, no matter how be- 
loved, which has not failed for more than a hundred 
years. The "Farewell Address" treats the public in- 
terest as the main thing for him to consider in remain- 
ing in public ofl&ce, and pleads for retirement on the 
ground that there is no further need of his services. 
How different from the professional savior of society 
who sees in his own personal power the only guaranty 
of security! He dwells on the fact that the virtue of 
the people is the source of strength in a republic and 
their intelligence necessary for its wise administration. 
He is urgent in his warnings against party spirit and 
against sectional animosities. But he is no less in- 
sistent as to the conduct of the nation : "Observe 
good faith and justice toward all nations. Cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality 
enjoin this conduct; and can it be that good policy 
does not equally enjoin it?" 

History keeps record of the conquering empires; 
many of them wrought ruin; some gained civilization; 
but each in turn failed in its career. The element of 
individual impulse unrestrained became the only guide 
in action; the ordinance of self-denial was forgotten; 
and somewhere in its career each nation passed that 
invisible and indeterminate line where heedlessness of 
the rights of others, the restraining force that binds 
man to man in civilization, became a threat to human- 
ity, and its doom was sealed, for the primitive animal 
instinct alone is insufficient in a world of law. 

Of what value was the self-denial of Washington? 
It helped to establish the republic; it helped to enforce 
the authority of the people; it quieted elements of 
disorder; it banished ambition for individual dominion; 
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and, in lessening his temporary power, it made lasting 
his influence for good. Perhaps the readiest way to 
measure its value is to compare his work with that of 
historic heroes who failed in self-denial. Alexander, 
to use the common phrase, conquered the world; and 
he posed as a divinity; but when he died his flimsy 
empire went to pieces and his captains fought over the 
fragments. Caesar seized dominion in republican 
Rome, and he was assassinated; and out of the civil 
war that followed his death the empire rose. Crom- 
well became the leader of the great rebellion in Eng- 
land, and when victory was won he longed for a crown 
though he had aided in beheading a king. He, who 
had been champion of parliament, had to rule without 
parliament, and though the soldier of civil rights, he 
maintained a military despotism. He died, and the 
protectorate he established wavered for a brief space, 
and went over without a struggle. He had discredited 
the cause for which so many noble men had fought, 
and prepared the way for the welcome return of the 
Stuarts, the gayety, the cynicism, the gallantry and the 
corruption of the Restoration. For more than two 
hundred years, democracy, for a brief space triumphant, 
has been dead in England. Napoleon was chosen as 
the leader of the French revolution at a time when its 
excesses were over, and the sense of responsibility had 
come, and the crusade for liberty, fraternity and equal- 
ity was still bright with promise. The heritage of ideas, 
glory, individual ability and national enthusiasm which 
came into his hands, he used for his own advancement, 
and dissipated in wars of conquest. In pursuit of uni- 
versal empire, he challenged universal hatred; and the 
shining system of imperial pomp, kingdoms, principali- 
ties, and powers that he had reared was swept away 
like a city in the clouds. These men had the individual 
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impulse to action, transcendent energy, and in many 
things the sagacity of genius; but they lacked self- 
denial. They forgot the rights of others. It is usual 
for the hero-worshipper to esteem them as greater than 
Washington for this reason; but if we are to know 
men by their works, they were far less ; for they failed. 

It would be idle to deny that there is a certain cold- 
ness in the feeling with which men regard Washington. 
They admire him; they approve of his character as a 
matter of judgment; they accept his teachings and they 
give him due meed of gratitude for the good he has 
done ; but the interest in him is rarely spontaneous, and 
the enthusiasm for him is that of the intellect rather 
than the heart. In seeking an explanation people say 
that his fame has for them no element of personal 
magnetism. What is the reason? 

It is very simple. Washington's life and character 
had little of the dramatic quality; and it is that which 
challenges human attention frankly and keeps a place 
in human imagination. He never made the most of a 
situation on the stage of life, never watched a chance 
for a hit, and never played to the galleries. He was 
a stately gentleman but he scorned to pose ; and he tried 
to keep his emotions under control instead of turning 
them loose as a spectacle. Do we realize how much 
of this dramatic interest is given without regard to 
worth, or right, or virtue, and simply through the 
power of passion, sentiment, suffering, to stir our 
sensibilities? If Helen of Greece had been a good 
woman and a good wife, we never should have heard 
of her; but she left home and husband and went with 
her lover to Troy, and now the literature of the world 
is full of her from Homer to Tennyson; every school- 
boy dreams of her; and the poet, picturing the scholar 
who had bartered his soul for sensual delight, has 
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Helen of Troy appear to him in that beauty which 
typified human passion: 

''Is this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium?" 

The loves of Launcelot and Guinevere or Paolo and 
Francesca of Rimini, are not pleasant themes for 
ordinary life, but the dramatic element in them draws 
the hearts of men in sympathy. The insensate jealousy 
of Othello, the philosophic weakness of Hamlet, the 
crimson fatalism of Macbeth may be condemned by 
human judgment, but they make the human heart thrill. 
It is mere waste of breath for the critic to assail the 
memory of Mary Stuart; for her tenderness, her 
beauty, her courage, her genius, take the world now as 
of old; and even on the scaffold she stepped forward 
into everlasting fame. This dramatic quality nearly 
all the favorite historic heroes had. Alexander killed 
his friend; but then how splendid a representation of 
remorse he gave! If he fought a battle with the un- 
consciousness of genius he divided the spoils with one 
eye on posterity. How dramatic the scene of Caesar's 
death; and how taking the muffling of his head in his 
mantle and the fall at the foot of Pompey*s statue. 
"Take away that bauble !" said Cromwell to his soldiers, 
pointing to the mace on the table in parliament; and 
though that bauble represented civil authority, posterity 
claps its hands ; . for the scene was striking, and the 
Puritan tragedian in more senses than one brought 
down the house. As for Napoleon, his whole career 
was a succession of dramatic incidents, and he never 
hesitated to burn colored lights for an effect. In him, 
therefore, as in no other historic character, dramatic 
interest centers. 

In Washington, there were no picturesque vices, no 
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ungovernable passions, but a symmetrical and har- 
monious development of manly qualities. He put his 
individuality to the service of the people; and it was 
not the less powerful, though the less interesting, that 
he did not give free swing to its impulses. It is said 
that in the greatest of Cathedrals, one feels a sense of 
disappointment. It is vast, but everything is so beauti- 
ful, so ordered, so harmoniously proportioned, that we 
are not startled as we expected to be. We know that 
we walk in the presence of sublimity and in the light 
of glory; but everything seems natural, the architect 
has wrought so well. It is so with the character of 
Washington. No uncouthness, no haughty insolence, 
no sudden whims overwhelm us. We are so much at 
home that we have to think ere we perceive that there 
is grandeur round about us. 
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Address before the Literary Association of St, Joseph's 

Church 

The Monroe Doctrine is a presidential declaration in 
the annual message of December 2, 1823, to the effect 
that the American continents are not to be considered 
henceforth as available for colonization by any Euro- 
pean country; that any attempt to extend the system 
of the great powers of Europe to this hemisphere must 
be considered dangerous to the peace and safety of the 
United States; and that the interference of any Euro- 
pean nation to oppress or to control the destiny of an 
American nation is to be regarded as the manifestation 
of a disposition hostile to this republic. This declara- 
tion has not been sanctioned in any formal way by the 
Federal government, nor has it passed into the law of 
nations; but it expressed, at the time of its utterance, 
the conviction of the American people, and it has em- 
bodied their faith and purpose for eighty years, as 
generation succeeded generation. It is nearly always 
criticised abroad as a manifestation of national ar- 
rogance; and it is sometimes put forward at home with 
an air of unbecoming insolence; but its design was 
defensive rather than aggressive, and it was not con- 
ceived in animosity, but in the desire for peace and 
justice. It put a ban upon political ambition and 
military conquest; but it set up no barrier against 
commerce, immigration, literature, art, science, or the 
friendly intercourse and interchange in ideas and 
material things that make for advance in civilization. 

It seems natural to me, in thinking over the theme, 
that the discussion of it should assume five phases : 
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1. The American impulse toward such a policy. 

2. The American and European occasion for the 
declaration of it. 

3. The terms of the declaration and its scope. 

4. Historic instances involving the Monroe Doctrine. 

5. Its political and moral value. 

THE AMERICAN IMPULSE 

Let us consider the American impulse. We must 
remember, to begin with, that the United States, at the 
time of the first census in 1790, contained but four 
million people; its boundary on the north was about 
the same as at present, but extended westward only to 
the Mississippi; there it turned southward along that 
stream to the thirty-first degree of latitude; thence 
eastward by a somewhat crooked course to the mouth 
of St. Mary's river on the Atlantic coast; and the sea 
served as the eastern limit. Canada was north of us, 
Spain's dominions, Louisiana and Florida, west and 
south, and even the mouth of the Mississippi was in 
foreign control. So much the Revolution had won for 
the first American republic. Yet the Revolutionary 
statesmen seemed to have no doubt as to the destiny 
of the nation, hemmed in as it was, and set their hearts 
on a development free from the political influence of 
Europe. It has been said that a passage in Washing- 
ton's "Farewell Address," September 17, 1796, is the 
germ of the Monroe Doctrine. It is a false way of 
saying a true thing — that the essential idea of the latter 
is involved in the former; but the real germ of both 
lay in the American spirit. From that the kindred 
utterances sprang; and each was, as it were, a separate 
blossom from the same stem. Washington said: 

"Europe has a set of primary interests which to us 
have none or a very remote relation. Hence she must 
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be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, 
therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves 
by artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her 
politics or the ordinary combinations and collisions 
of her friendships or enmities. Our detached and dis- 
tant situation invites and enables us to pursue a differ- 
ent course. If we remain one people, under an efficient 
government, the period is not far off when we may 
defy material injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality 
we may at any time resolve upon to be scrupulously 
respected; when belligerent nations, under the impossi- 
bility of making acquisitions among us, will not lightly 
hazard the giving us provocation; when we may choose 
peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, shall 
counsel. Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a 
situation? Why quit our own to stand upon foreign 
ground? Why by interweaving our destiny with that 
of any part of Europe entangle our peace and pros- 
perity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, in- 
terest, humor, or caprice?" 

Even at an earlier day, on the strength of a rumor 
that it was the intent of the British ministry, in case of 
war with Spain to seize her American possessions, 
Jefferson, as secretary of state in Washington's cabinet, 
wrote to Morris, in London: "We wish you to inti- 
mate to them that we cannot be indifferent to enter- 
prises of this kind. That we should contemplate a 
change of neighbors with extreme uneasiness. That 
a due balance on our borders is not less desirable to 
us than a balance of power in Europe has always ap- 
peared to them." 

As president he had to deal with the same danger, 
threatening from another quarter. It had long been his 
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desire to secure concessions of territory from Spain 
that would give the full control of the Mississippi river 
to the United States; but Spain ceded the vast province 
of Louisiana to France, October i, 1800, by secret 
treaty; and when the fact of the cession became known 
early in 1802, Jefferson was seriously disappointed; and 
he determined not to submit to the presence of so 
dangerous a neighbor on our borders, — an aggressive 
and conquering nation, with Napoleon as first consul 
at its head, "anchored," to use a phrase from Demos- 
thenes, "along side our opportunities." He lost no time 
in choosing a course of action. April 18, 1802, he wrote 
to Livingston, the American minister at Paris, urging 
the policy of purchasing the East bank of the Missis- 
sippi at least, from France, not hesitating to use very 
strong language. He said : "It is impossible that France 
and the United States can continue long friends when 
they meet in so irritable a position." He hinted war as 
the natural consequence and suggested a formidable 
ally: "The day that France takes possession of New 
Orleans fixes the sentence which is to restrain her for- 
ever within her low water mark. It seals the union of 
two nations, who in conjunction can maintain exclusive 
possession of the ocean. From that moment we must 
marry ourselves to the British fleet and nation." He 
would not plunder Spain, but seemed to assert a re- 
versionary interest in her American dominions. He did 
not desire an English alliance but was ready to seek it 
if need be, and hold the New World in sequestration 
for the United States and Great Britain. While pushing 
the negotiation for the purchase of Louisiana, he said 
in a letter to Dupont de Nemours : "Our circumstances 
are so imperious as to admit of no delay as to our 
course ; and the use of the Mississippi is so indispensable 
that we cannot hesitate one moment to hazard our 
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existence on its maintenance." In regard to suggestions 
as to an exchange for other territory he said later on: 
''Propositions are made to exchange Louisiana, or a 
part of it, for the Floridas. But, as I have said, we 
shall get the Floridas without, and I would not give 
one inch of the waters of the Mississippi to any other 
nation, because I see in a light very important to our 
peace the exclusive right to its navigation, and the ad- 
mission of no nation into it but as into the Potomac or 
Delaware, without our consent and under our police." 

To complete the picture of JeflFerson's ideal American 
policy let us quote the most significant of all his utter- 
ances on the theme — a passage in a letter written to 
William Short, August 4, 1820, in reference to the 
Portuguese minister to Brazil. He said: "From many 
conversations with him I hope he sees and will promote 
in his new situation the advantages of a cordial 
fraternalization among all the American nations, and 
the importance of their coalescing in an American 
system of policy, totally independent of and uncon- 
nected with that of Europe. The day is not distant 
when we may formally require a meridian of partition 
through the ocean which separates the two hemispheres, 
on the hither side of which no European gun shall ever 
be heard, nor an American on the other; and when, 
during the rage of the eternal wars of Europe, the lion 
and the lamb, within our regions, shall lie down 
together." 

At a time when Napoleon was in the full tide of 
European conquest, and Great Britain was going about 
the world gathering in the colonial possessions of weak 
allies lest they fall into the hands of France, Madison 
sent a special message to congress, bearing date January 
3, 181 1, calling attention to the disorder and danger 
in West Florida, proposing action to protect or acquire 
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it, and suggesting a declaration against foreign con- 
quest: "I recommend to congress the seasonableness of 
a declaration that the United States could not see with- 
out serious inquietude any part of a neighboring terri- 
tory in which they have in different respects so deep 
and so just a concern pass from the hands of Spain 
into those of any other foreign power." 

In the controversy with Russia over the Alaskan 
boundary, John Quincy Adams, according to the record 
in his diary for July 17, 1823, told Baron Tuyl, the 
Russian minister, that "we should assume distinctly the 
principle that the American continents are no longer 
subjects for any new colonial establishments." And 
on this matter, though speaking less definitely, John 
Adams was in harmony with his comrades of the 
Revolution. 

In a word it may be assumed that the spirit of 
the Monroe Doctrine was in the minds of the first six 
presidents of the United States, our chief magistrates 
for forty years ; and of these men three at least, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Madison, were among the foremost 
constructive statesmen of the world. The thing was 
in the air, — native as the scent of the pines in our 
woods. 

And there was nothing merely academic about the 
teaching of the doctrine; long before it had been 
formulated, it had gone into a practical national policy. 
From the beginning there was a determined effort to 
keep foreign nations from obtaining a foothold on the 
American continent; and slowly but surely the process 
of loosening the grasp of Europe went on, with no 
failure save in the case of a single nation. Great Britain. 
We purchased Louisiana from France, October 21, 1803, 
removed a dangerous neighbor and secured a vast 
region west of the Mississippi expanding from a 
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narrow frontage on the Gulf of Mexico northward, 
spreading like the foliage of a great elm, and 
covering the whole domain between the river and 
the mountains now the home of 14,000,000 people in 
twelve states and two territories. Through the treaty 
with Spain February 22, 1819, we gained Florida, east 
of the Mississippi, and a long line of coast, and a great 
tract west of that stream, beginning at the mouth of 
the Sabine river on the Gulf of Mexico, and running 
irregularly northward and westward, supplementing the 
Louisiana purchase, and closing on the Pacific coast at 
latitude 42 degrees north. This treaty virtually removed 
Spain from this continent, as all her colonies were then 
in revolt and their independence was a foregone con- 
clusion. One of the provisions of the treaty was that 
"His Catholic majesty cedes to the United States all 
the rights, claims and pretensions to any territories east 
and north of said line, and for himself, his heirs and 
successors renounces all claim to the said territories 
forever;" and this clause gave us a clear historic title 
to the northern Pacific coast and the hinterland, which 
the Americans of a succeeding generation lacked the 
courage and wisdom to maintain against Great Britain. 
Through the treaty of January 12, 1825, we defined the 
limit of Russia's possessions on the Pacific coast, as 54 
degrees 40 minutes north latitude, and through the treaty 
of June 20, 1867, for the purchase of Alaska, we re- 
moved that power from the continent. No doubt the 
drift of events and the nature of things were with us; 
but we strove consciously, and statesmen of the revolu- 
tionary era lived to see the American continent largely 
free from European control and only Great Britain 
maintaining and extending her influence. And the great 
result had come without attacking existent rights, in- 
curring hate or resorting to war. 
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THE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN OCCASION 

To President Monroe the occasion came for declaring 
formally, officially and with full dramatic effect, the 
policy that American opinion had long sanctioned. 

May 10, 1808, Napoleon notified his brother Joseph 
that he was to be King of Spain, and the rapid conquest 
of that country followed. The people, betrayed by their 
rulers, rose in a desperate revolt, and, aided by England, 
carried on a struggle which had no slight influence on 
the ruin of the conqueror. In 1810, however, French 
domination seemed assured, Spain was in jeopardy, her 
sovereignty imperiled, her power broken; and the col- 
onies in America began a revolution, partly because of 
dissatisfaction with Spanish rule, partly to free them- 
selves from impending French dominion, and partly, 
no doubt, in the desire of self-government. The re- 
bellion begun against a French usuper was continued 
after the restoration of a recreant Spanish king to the 
throne. Buenos Ayres assumed national rank in 1816; 
Colombia in 1819; Chili in 1818; and they, as well as 
Mexico and Peru, had virtually won their independence 
before the close of 1824, though in one instance Spanish 
official acknowledgment of the fact was delayed until 
1842, and in another until 1845. During the contest the 
United States, though the people sympathized with the 
colonies, refrained from intervention in their favor; 
and it was not until March 8, 1822, that President 
Monroe recommended in a special message that their 
independence be acknowledged. 

In the meanwhile the European world had undergone 
a great change. Napoleon had been crushed, and his 
ephemeral empire and its tributary kingdoms had been 
blown aside like sunset clouds. All of the old order 
of things for the preservation of which there was any 
hope, had been re-established. The triumphant kings 
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gathered in Paris in 1815, having put down the ad- 
venturer who had represented the French revolution, 
betrayed it, and ruined his own fortunes as well as a 
great cause; and they busied themselves with the work 
of restoration and settlement. They and the system 
for which they stood, had escaped narrowly; but the 
victory seemed complete, and they began to make ready 
for a lasting dominion. They had looked upon them- 
selves in a conventional way in the past, as rulers by 
divine grace; and it is no wonder that in the exultation 
of conquest they began to think their mission in reality 
a providential one. The revolution had undertaken a 
crusade for liberty, fraternity and equality, and it closed 
in despotism, strife and individual and national humilia- 
tion; yet it was a beautiful dream and many men died 
cheerfully in the hope of making it a reality. The 
kings proclaimed another ideal, — authority, fraternity, 
piety; and they seemed no less assured that the golden 
age was at hand, though the spirit of the revolution 
survived, and remained to question authority, if not to 
challenge religion. To bring about the new era, Francis, 
emperor of Austria; Frederick William, king of Prus- 
sia, and Alexander, emperor of Russia, formed the 
Holy Alliance, September 15, 181 5. They declared that 
their only purpose was to take for their guide the 
precepts of the Christian religion. Justice, Charity and 
Peace, which ought to be as potent in the counsels of 
princes as in the conduct of individuals. This was their 
covenant : 

Art. I. Conformably to the Holy Scriptures, which 
command all men to consider each other as brethren, 
the three contracting monarchs will remain united by 
the bond of a true and indissoluble  fraternity ; and 
considering each other as fellow countrymen, they will 
on all occasions and in all places, lend each other aid 
and assistance; and regarding themselves towards their 
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subjects and armies as fathers of families, they will 
lead them in the same spirit of fraternity with which 
they are animated to protect religion, peace and justice. 

Art. 2. In consequence the sole principle of force, 
whether between the said governments or between their 
subjects, shall be that of doing each other reciprocal 
service and of testifying by unalterable good will the 
mutual affection with which they ought to be animated, 
to consider themselves all as members of one and the 
same Christian nation; the three allied princes looking 
on themselves as merely delegated by Providence to 
govern three branches of the one family, namely, 
Austria, Prussia and Russia, thus confessing that the 
Christian world, of which they and their people form 
a part, has in reality no other sovereign but Him to 
whom alone power really belongs, because in Him alone 
are found all the treasures of love, science and infinite 
wisdom, that is to say, God our Divine Saviour, the 
Word of the Most High, the word of Life. Their 
majesties consequently recommend to their people with 
the most tender solicitude, as the sole means of enjoy- 
ing that peace which arises from a good conscience and 
which alone is durable, to strengthen themselves every 
day more and more in the principles and exercises of 
the duties which the Divine Saviour has taught mankind. 

The prince regent of England was requested to be a 
party to the league, but though he declared himself in 
unctuous terms in harmony with the Holy Alliance, he 
said that the forms of the British constitution forbade 
entering into it. 

All Christian powers were invited to join the league, 
and France acceded in 1815, the Netherlands and 
Wiirtemberg in 181 6, and Saxony, Switzerland and the 
Hanse towns in 1817. The pope and the sultan were 
left out of consideration. 

It is the fashion to sneer at the Holy Alliance and its 
principles ; and yet he who sneers must deny the reason- 
ableness of kingship. Were the allied kings sincere in 
their professions? Then they were right royal vision- 
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aries. Were they insincere? Then they were splendid 
hypocrites, keenly alive to the practical value of false- 
hood in the government of men. At the worst, wherein 
did they differ from the politician or the divine of our 
own day who maintains the right of conquest, on the 
theory of the providential mission of the conqueror, 
and the pretense that his only purpose is the elevation 
of the conquered? Is the same old falsehood any better 
on the lips of England or America than on the lips of 
Russia or Germany? 

To supplement the humanitarian enthusiasm of the 
Holy Alliance in a practical way, the quadruple alliance 
between Great Britain, Austria, Prussia and Russia was 
formed November 20, 181 5, "in the name of the holy 
and undivided Trinity," dealing with petty details of 
cash and rations as well as great issues. It declared 
the repose of Europe essentially interwoven with the 
confirmation of the order of things founded on the 
maintenance of royalty and the constitutional charter; 
promised to employ all means to prevent the general 
tranquillity from being again disturbed; and expressed 
the desire to draw closer the ties which unite the allies 
for the common interests of their people. It pledged 
concerted action in case the outbreak of revolutionary 
principles menaced the safety of the respective states 
and the tranquillity of Europe; arranged for maintain- 
ing established order in France; provided for the con- 
tinuance of the alliance even after the evacuation of 
France; and finally arranged for a system of constant 
supervision in the following article : "To facilitate and 
to secure the execution of the present treaty, and to 
consolidate the connections which at the present moment 
so closely unite the four sovereigns for the happiness 
of the world, the high contracting parties have agreed 
to renew their meetings at fixed periods, either under 
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the immediate auspices of the sovereigns themselves, or 
by their respective ministers, for the purpose of con- 
sulting upon their common interests, and for the con- 
sideration of the measures which at each of those 
periods shall be considered the most salutary for the 
repose and prosperity of nations, and for the mainte- 
nance of the peace of Europe." 

At the end of three years the allied armies were 
withdrawn from France; that country under the Bour- 
bon king entered this league, and the tranquillity of 
Europe endured two years longer. Then there was a 
popular uprising against reactionary government in 
Spain, early in 1820; a revolt in the kingdom of Naples 
followed in July of the same year; and an insurrection 
rose in Portugal in August. After a preliminary meet- 
ing at Troppau, the great powers assembled in congress 
at Laybach, and Austria was authorized to suppress 
the revolt in Naples, and did so in 1821. The congress 
of Verona met in October, 1822, and authorized France 
to invade Spain and suppress the revolution which 
seethed successful there. This task was accomplished 
in 1823 by the triumphal march of an army of 100,000 
men through the country. As a consequence a counter- 
revolution overthrew the revolutionary government in 
Portugal. The main incident of the struggle there was 
the separation of Brazil. The royal family had gone to 
Rio Janeiro in 1808 at the time of the Napoleonic in- 
vasion; the sovereign had erected Brazil into a kingdom 
in 1815; and, October 12, 1822, the regent there made 
it an independent empire, — so severing another im- 
portant tie between America and Europe. 

The attitude of Great Britain had changed after the 
fall of Napoleon into opposition to the policy of the 
allies. The change was due in part to the generous 
sympathy with freedom always active in a minority of 
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the English people, and partly to the selfish instinct 
which usually sways the majority or at least the gov- 
erning classes; the one favored revolution for the sake 
of humanity; the other favored it because it tended 
to weaken the nations dominant on the continent, and 
yet did not endanger the security of England in her 
island home. There was a special jealousy of France, 
which seemed to be rapidly recovering power under 
the Bourbon dynasty and assuming the leadership of 
southern Europe through the kindred of the king on 
other thrones. The opposition, not only to the Holy 
Alliance, in which Great Britain was not directly con- 
cerned, but to the alliance in which that country had 
joined to make good the pretenses of benevolent despot- 
ism, became fairly well settled as a government policy 
before the meeting of the congress of Verona in 1822, 
and it is said that even the British minister who was 
held to be largely responsible for the reign of abso- 
lutism over Europe, the Marquis of Londonderry, better 
known in history as Castlereagh, had determined to 
break with the allies. He did not live to do anything in 
the way of reparation, if he contemplated it, as his 
mind gave way and he committed suicide. George Can- 
ning, who is often called the originator of the Monroe 
Doctrine by Englishmen with whom it happens to be in 
favor and by Americans with whom it happens to be 
in disfavor, was chosen to succeed Castlereagh as 
secretary for foreign affairs. He had accepted the 
appointment as governor general of India, had already 
taken a formal farewell of his friends in Liverpool and 
was preparing for departure, when his hapless predeces- 
sor killed himself. They had been political associates 
but personal enemies, and had fought a duel in which 
Canning was severely wounded. 

He began at once a determined struggle against the 
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policy of crushing out the liberal movement in Spain; 
and he had the support of all parties. The British 
representative at the congress of Verona opposed the 
proposition to concede to France the privilege of inter- 
vention, and the principle of intervention, but Austria, 
Prussia and Russia conceded both. Canning, in con- 
troversy with the French foreign secretary, Chateau- 
briand, argued against the right of one nation to inter- 
fere in the affairs of another; and Brougham, in a 
strong speech in parliament, attacked interference as a 
violation of international law. In the chamber of 
deputies the French minister defended intervention 
against revolution in Spain on the ground that it was 
dangerous to France as a neighboring nation; and he 
cited, by way of precedent, the declaration of Great 
Britain in vindication of the war begun against the 
French republic in 1793. Beyond protest, however, 
Canning did not dare to go though his own impulse 
was in favor of action in defense of the liberal govern- 
ment of Spain, and the popular sentiment would have 
sustained such a course, however imprudent. He took 
a firmer stand on an outlying issue in which British 
interests and opportunities were more closely concerned, 
and wherein the nation would be able to act more 
effectively, to wit, in regard to the Spanish colonies 
in America which had been, as already said, for twelve 
years in revolt and had virtually attained independence. 
At the congress of Verona, the British representative, 
Wellington, presented a note to the effect that the 
connection between the subjects of his Britannic majesty 
and the other parts of the globe had long rendered 
it necessary for him to recognize the existence, de 
facto, of governments formed in different places, so far 
as it was necessary to conclude treaties with them ; that 
the relaxation of the authority of Spain in her colonies 
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in South America had given rise to a host of pirates 
and adventurers, an insupportable evil, which it was 
impossible for England to extirpate without the aid of 
the local authorities which occupy the adjacent coasts 
and harbors ; and that the necessity of this co-operation 
could not but lead to the recognition de facto, of a 
number of governments of their own creation. The 
pretense about pirates, of course, covered a design to 
secure some sort of acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish colonies. Austria, Russia and 
Prussia declared that the matter lay in the hands of 
the king of Spain, France agreed with them that the 
first authority in such a matter was the rightful 
sovereign, the Spanish king; but Chateaubriand, who 
wrote the note on the subject, agreed with the British 
position, so far as to say that long internal strife 
might create prescriptive rights, and that "perhaps it 
would be possible to reconcile the interests of Spain, of 
its colonies, and of the European states, by a measure 
which, founded on the broad basis of equality and 
reciprocity, might bring into harmony also the rights 
of legitimacy and the necessities of policy." It is the 
current and mistaken opinion that the congress repre- 
sented the Holy Alliance and that it took or threatened 
to take some action for the suppression of the Spanish- 
American republics; but the nations represented there 
did not seem inclined to meddle with the old quarrel 
begun in 1810, as their immediate anxiety was the restor- 
ation of royal authority in Spain, and the suppression 
of democracy in Europe. There was in Chateaubriand's 
note, however, a hint at possibilities. The invasion of 
Spain, which proved so easy a task, might be long; 
circumstances might arise requiring compensation to 
France for blood and treasure spent; and in that event 
the colonies might be available as a means of indemnity, 
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and new realms might spring up in the new world, 
under Bourbon princes. It was a mere contingency; 
1)ut it is safe to say, and there is authority for saying, 
that it occurred to his fertile imagination, for he was 
familiar with America and all its glories. Canning was 
also under the delusion that the invasion of Spain 
meant a long war of conquest, involving many strange 
possibilities; and the existent traffic with Spanish 
America and the value of British investments there 
were too great to permit the opening of the way to 
any chance of French conquest. Lord Palmerston after- 
ward said in parliament that English capitalists had 
lent to the South American republics after 1820 the 
sum of $750,000,000; and Alison, the historian, is of 
opinion that the greater part of this money was in- 
vested before the end of 1822. As these loans and 
those made to the revolutionary government in Spain 
would be worthless in case of the failure of the insur- 
rection, the great financiers were especially anxious for 
the success of the young republics which were paying 
9 and 10 per cent, interest. The general public were of 
the same way of thinking, from more generous motives. 
The French army entered Spain April 5, 1823. A few 
days before that Canning procured a revocation of the 
orders in council forbidding the shipment of war 
material to Spain. In June he refused to recognize the 
provisional government set up by the French com- 
mander in Madrid. In July he agreed to appoint British 
consuls to Mexico, Colombia, Peru, Chili, Buenos 
Ayres; and in answer to the petition of London mer- 
chants asking that concession, he said: "We will not 
interfere with Spain in any attempt she may make to 
reconquer what were once her colonies, but we will not 
permit any third power to attack them or reconquer 
them for her." September 19, 1823, he proposed to the 
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American minister, Richard Rush, that the United 
States and Great Britain should publish a joint resolu- 
tion before Europe, in opposition to the designs of the 
Alliance in regard to this continent, pledging themselves 
not to take any part of Spain's American colonies and 
not to acquiesce in their acquisition by any other power. 
He also proposed a European congress on South Ameri- 
can affairs, in which the United States should appear 
along with Great Britain. As the United States had 
already acknowledged the independence of the South 
American republics and Great Britain had not, joint 
action in a European congress as to their fate was out 
of the question; nor did a joint declaration seem desir- 
able; but whether Canning's representations of the pur- 
poses of the Holy Alliance were true or false, the time 
had come for a frank statement of the attitude of the 
United States, and the pledge of support from England 
had opened the gate of opportunity. Castlereagh had 
approached Rush, four years before, with a proposition 
for joint mediation between Spain and her colonies, and 
the American minister had answered that our govern- 
ment had come to the determination not to take part in 
any plan of pacification "except on the basis of the 
independence of the colonies;" and Canning's proposi- 
tion was a sort of echo to that made by Castlereagh. 
Rush transmitted the British minister's information and 
his propositions to President Monroe, who consulted 
Jefferson, Madison and others, as well as the members 
of his cabinet; and so the Monroe Doctrine took shape. 
One part of it closes a reference to the amicable negotia- 
tion with Russia in regard to the setttlement of re- 
spective rights and interests on the northwest coast. It 
is as follows: 

In the discussions to which this interest has given rise 
and in the arrangements by which they may terminate, 
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the occasion has been judged proper for asserting, as 
a principle in which the rights and interests of the 
United States are involved, that the American con- 
tinents, by the free and independent condition which 
they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to 
be considered as subjects for future colonization by any 
European powers. 

Another part of the doctrine follows a discussion of 
the disturbed condition of Europe: 

In the wars of the European powers, in matters 
relating to themselves, we have never taken any part, 
nor does it comport with our policy to so do. It is 
only when our rights are invaded or seriously menaced 
that we resent injuries or make preparations for our 
defense. With the movements in this hemisphere we 
are of necessity more immediately connected, and by 
causes which must be obvious to all enlightened and 
impartial observers. The political system of the allied 
powers is essentially different in this respect from that 
of America. This difference proceeds from that which 
exists in their respective governments; and to the de- 
fense of our own, which has been achieved by the loss 
of so much blood and treasure, and matured by the 
wisdom of their most enlightened citizens, and under 
which we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this whole 
nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, to candor and 
to the amicable relations existing between the United 
States and those powers, to declare that we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety. With the existing colonies or de- 
pendencies of any European power we have not inter- 
fered, and shall not interfere ; but with the governments 
who have declared their independence and maintained 
it, and whose independence we have on great considera- 
tion and just principles acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny 
by any European power, in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the 
United States. 
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No doubt these declarations aided Canning's policy; 
but they were not what he sought. They were distinctly 
American; they were not meant merely to meet an 
emergency but to outline a great policy ; they proclaimed 
the completion of an American national system; and no 
man was less ready than Canning to accept the doctrine 
he has been sometimes credited with creating. One of 
his biographers, Stapleton, says: "Mr. Canning's posi- 
tion was simply that Great Britain would not permit 
other European powers to interfere on behalf of Spain 
in her contest with her American colonies. So far from 
assenting to the position that the unoccupied parts of 
America are no longer open to colonization from 
Europe, he held that the United States had no right 
to take umbrage at the establishment of new colonies 
from Europe on any unoccupied parts of the American 
continent." 

In a letter to the British minister to Spain dated 
December 21, 1823, Canning said : "Monarchy in Mexico 
and monarchy in Brazil would cure the evils of universal 
democracy and prevent the drawing of demarcation 
which I most dread — America against Europe. The 
United States naturally enough aim at this division, and 
cherish the democracy which leads to it. But I do 
not much apprehend their influence, even if I believe, 
which I do not altogether, in all the reports of their 
activity in America. Mexico and they are too neighbor- 
ly to be friends. In the meanwhile they have aided us 
materially." 

And the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine lies in the 
very separation of America from Europe which Canning 
confesses that he most dreaded. The notion of his 
influence in shaping this American policy is mainly due 
to one of those happy phrases, which, whether true or 
false, are apt to sway opinion. In defending his policy 
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in parliament, as the most available device for preserving 
the balance of power in Europe, he said: "I called the 
new world into existence to redress the balance of the 
old!" But as a matter of fact he did not have any- 
thing to do with creating the new world; nor did it 
then nor afterwards redress the balance of power in 
Europe. His boast was a brilliant bit of fancy which 
caught the ear of the world. 

Canning imagined he was using American statesmen; 
they knew that they were using him. 

Monroe had sent Jefferson the papers in the case, 
apparently, with a draft of his message; and his friend 
wrote from Monticello, October 24, 1823: 

The question presented by the letters you have written 
to me is the most momentous which has ever been 
offered to my contemplation since that of independence. 
That made us a nation ; this sets our compass and points 
the course by which we are to steer through the ocean 
of time opening on us. And never could we embark 
upon it under circumstances more auspicious. Our first 
and fundamental maxim should be never to entangle 
ourselves in the broils of Europe; our second never to 
suffer Europe to meddle with cis-Atlantic affairs. Amer- 
ica, North and South, has a set of interests distinct 
from those of Europe and peculiarly her own. She 
should, therefore, have a system of her own, separate 
and apart from that of Europe. 

Madison wrote both to Monroe and Jefferson, saying 
to the latter, November i, 1823: 

I return the letter of the president. The correspon- 
dence from abroad has gone back to him as you 
desired. I have expressed to him my concurrence in 
the policy of meeting the advances of the British gov- 
ernment, having an eye to the form of our constitution 
in every step on the road to war. With the British 
power and navy combined with our own, we have noth- 
ing to fear from the rest of the world, and in the 
great struggle of the epoch between liberty and des- 
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potism, we owe it to ourselves to sustain the former, in 
this hemisphere at least. 

Both of these men rejoiced in the co-operation of 
England; and neither was in the slightest degree misled 
as to the motives in her policy. 

CHARACTER AND SCOPE 

As already said, the Monroe Doctrine deals with 
America as occupied by independent nations and not 
open to colonization from Europe. 

It declares the interference of any European power to 
oppress or control the destiny of an American nation to 
be unfriendly, and any attempt to extend the concert of 
Europe to America to be dangerous to our peace and 
safety. 

It is a presidential declaration; no more. 

It was never made formally a national policy or the 
law of the land. 

It is not accepted as international law. 

It has not been made a matter of compact between 
American states. 

It does not threaten war or lay down any method of 
meeting foreign aggression. 

It does not promise immunity to any American nation 
for failure to meet its obligations, or for the infliction 
of a national wrong — save as to sovereignty. 

It is general; not a mere expedient to meet an old 
emergency. 

It has no sanction save the will of the American 
people and the power to make that will good. 

INSTANCES OF ITS APPLICATION 

The Monroe Doctrine has been described as a mere 
threat, impractical and ineffective; but many protests, 
and few challenges, have been directed against it. 
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It has been potent to an extent that cannot be 
measured in preventing controversy and aggression, 
since it serves as a warning. 

It has been like the danger signal where the ice is 
thin, or a notice on a tree to warn hunters from tres- 
passing. The good it does must be measured, not by 
an occasional disregard of the warning but by the com- 
mon tendency to heed it. 

In actual controversy it has been invoked sometimes, 
and not always with success. A few instances may be 
mentioned, but not discussed, as each would require a 
separate essay in itself. 

It was claimed that the United States was in a meas- 
ure bound to take part in the congress of American 
nations proposed by Bolivar in 1826; but the project, 
though urged by the executive, came to nought. 

President Polk suggested April 29, 1848, that this 
country should take possession of Yucatan in order to 
prevent some enterprising foreigner from that course; 
but the pretext for interference passed away. 

In the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, the United States made 
a convention with Great Britain as to purely American 
affairs involving our own interests. An attempt to 
renew the betrayal was made in the first Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty; but the old error was remedied in the 
second, which was approved by the senate. 

The French intervention in Mexico, during our Civil 
war, to establish an empire with a Hapsburg prince as 
ruler, was considered in England and elsewhere as 
overthrowing the Monroe Doctrine. But when the war 
closed, the scheme of sustaining the enterprise by means 
of European support had to be abandoned, and the 
French emperor lost the prestige of continuous success. 

In the controversy over the northwestern boundary 
the United States yielded to Great Britain, in the 
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treaties proclaimed January 30, 1819, May 15, 1828, and 
August 5, 1846, territory extending to the Pacific coast 
to which this country had a clear historic and practical 
title; and, as the last two treaties were made after the 
declaration of the Monroe Doctrine, it was set at 
naught. 

It was invoked to protect Venezuela from the aggres- 
sion of Great Britain in 1895; but in the treaty arrang- 
ing for a settlement of the boundary controversies be- 
tween those countries its authority was ignored. It 
was not invoked to defeat the claim of Canada to a 
part of the Alaska coast; nor did we even plead the 
rules laid down to determine the title in the above 
case. 

It was not directly appealed to in the controversy 
between Great Britain and Germany and Venezuela, 
now so happily settled; but its shadow darkened the 
background of discussion. 

POLITICAL AND MORAL QUALITY 

The Monroe Doctrine has been sharply criticized from 
a political point of view, on trivial pretexts, and for 
reasons honestly held and seriously urged. 

Among the latter, two are of special significance. 

The Monroe Doctrine, it is said, stands for an old 
theory of American destiny, — retirement from the quar- 
rels and enterprises of Europe, unbecoming a great 
nation; and a new theory is advanced that the United 
States has become what is called a world-power, 
destined, perchance, to universal dominion. The 
obvious answer is that the republic developed in the 
course of a century, in population, wealth, intelligence, 
and strength, under the institutions and the policy 
shaped by its founders, surpassing kingdoms more than 
a thousand years old and swaying events everywhere. 
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It grew to be a world-power ; it was not suddenly made 
one by a petty war with a weak and worn-out monarchy. 
We have partaken with the other nations of Christendom 
in all the tasks that advance civilization, — education, 
invention, commerce, manufactures, enlightened gov- 
ernment; why challenge rivalry in their misfortunes, in 
hereditary hate and fear, in the burden of militarism, 
in the evils of war and conquest? 

The Monroe Doctrine, it is said, stays colonization 
and delays the development of one of the richest parts 
of the earth, now sparsely inhabited, scarcely touched 
with civilization, and waiting for the transforming in- 
fluence of colonists from Europe, sustained by Euro- 
pean capital and strengthened by European authority. 
Well, the way is free. Whoso will may come; but in 
our day movement of population does not need the safe- 
guard of military power or foreign nationality. There 
is no call for the colonist and the sword, but for the 
immigrant with the plowshare. In that guise he has 
come to the United States in myriads year after year, 
and in 1900 there were more than 26,000,000 people of 
foreign birth or parentage in the country. It is good 
for them to be here and good for us to have them. 
Under less stable government in wilder regions the im- 
migrant, if there be need, can create a new nation. It 
is a sad fact, but an old country has to lose its children, 
as a family does, to form new households. If Euro- 
peans will not go to South America save as conquerors, 
the time may come when Americans will go. 

The political value of the Monroe Doctrine lies in 
the freedom from dangerous neighbors which it aims 
at, security against foreign influence, and the enjoyment 
of peace instead of the anxiety of an armed truce such 
as Europe maintains, that may be broken by any casual 
controversy or at any sudden opportunity. We move 
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unhampered; and no European nation dares to attack 
us lest some rival should strike a deadly blow from 
behind. 

The moral value of the Monroe Doctrine lies in the 
fact that it makes good the cause of the weak against 
the strong, the defenseless against the aggressor. In 
the nature of things the Spanish-American republics do 
not go abroad seeking unjust quarrels. They are not 
too high-minded for such a course; but they lack the 
conqueror's ambition, his strength and the necessity of 
an abounding vitality for action. To be on their side, 
so far as our traditional policy goes, therefore, is to 
take up a good cause. It is not only to act with far- 
sighted and sure-footed political wisdom, but to act in 
the spirit of national chivalry, which refuses to endure 
wrong within the sphere of its power. 

It would be idle to deny that our moral position has 
been sadly tainted in two respects. 

We have dealt weakly on several occasions with one 
European nation; and in so far we have discredited the 
Monroe Doctrine and made it doubly obnoxious to less 
favored nations. There has been something like an un- 
written, yet none the less entangling alliance with Great 
Britain, or at least, at times, that "passionate attach- 
ment," that "illusion of an imaginary common interest," 
that "excessive partiality," which Washington regarded 
as tending to cloud our judgment, pervert our action, 
and corrupt our policy at home and abroad. Not in 
this respect alone have we transgressed the lines laid 
down for American progress by the statesmen of the 
revolution. We have gone to the other side of the 
world and taken colonies belonging to Spain; and what 
is still worse, we hold those colonies in subjection, after 
suppressing a revolt of the people, who had risen for 
self-government against Spain and continued the 
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struggle against the United States, claiming title from 
Spain. One can hardly assert the Monroe Doctrine in 
the face of such a record, without a blush of shame ; but 
the folly may pass or be atoned for; and in the mean- 
while we must assert the Doctrine with burnihg cheeks. 
The most plausible objection to its morality is that 
it vindicates inferior against superior nationalities. Why 
not? We interfere to prevent a man from beating 
a dog or a horse which he owns; shall we not protect 
an independent nationality, whose fate is closely linked 
with our own, from conquest, the greatest evil which 
masses of men are called upon to suffer — a continuing 
crime which perpetuates for ages 

"The cry 
Of him that strikes and him that vainly sues." 

Is it not, in a sense, worse to kill a nationality than 
a man? And who is wise enough to speak with author- 
ity as to what nationalities are to be superior and what 
inferior? The people of the South American republics 
are slowly coalescing, and in the process, if it be un- 
broken, new nationalities may rise, influenced by differ- 
ent race elements, by climate and by unusual environ- 
ment; and there is always hope in any new type. 
Nowhere else, in modern times, have the primitive races 
been so far saved, civilized and blended ; and the process 
may hold great possibilities for the future. When the 
Roman was master of the world, he might have based 
his claim to mastership on the divine or the natural 
right of the strongest, whichever you will, to rule. Yet 
out of the ruins of his empire various new types arose, 
while the Roman perished, — the Italian, with his gift 
of music, literature, sculpture, painting, and commerce; 
the Spaniard, who won a new world; the Frenchman, 
who has breathed a quickening influence into social 
progress; the German, with his strange dreams and 
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practical achievements, his subtle philosophy and his 
strength in arms; the Englishman, who claims kinship 
with the Roman because of mastery. Had one nation- 
ality, then dominant in power and foremost in civiliza- 
tion, prevailed, none of these had been; — ^no Shakes- 
peare, no Dante, no Goethe, no Cervantes. The world 
might have been the better to have lost them and the 
peoples that their names represent, but it does not be- 
come any of us to think so. 

And whether or no, it does not become any American 
to deny the equality of rights to other peoples, or to 
look on consenting at their conquest. 
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Some newspaper set on foot a discussion as to the 
ten greatest or most important battles of the Civil war, 
with a view to encourage the study of the history of 
that war; and General Howard, who was asked 
for a list, submitted the following: Gettysburg, Chicka- 
mauga, Antietam, Shiloh, Missionary Ridge including 
Lookout Mountain, Atlanta, Nashville, Appomattox, 
Cedar Creek, Bentonville. He said, however, that it is 
difficult to discriminate between some of these battles 
and other important engagements, and he made his 
choice after considering the consequences that followed 
each and seemed to make it a decisive battle. A critic 
in the far West takes up General Howard's list in 
detail and objects to the major part of it. He sets 
aside Chickamauga, a fierce and desperate action, on 
the ground that it was not decisive, and argues that 
Murfreesboro was more important, which is a matter 
hardly worth considering, for Chickamauga put off to 
another year the movement southward and put the army 
of Rosecrans in jeopardy at Chattanooga. He concedes 
the importance of the battle of Chattanooga, as it rend- 
ered the subsequent advance of Sherman in 1864 pos- 
sible, and admits the decisive character of Atlanta, if 
the whole series of actions in Sherman's campaign to 
capture the city be included under that name. The 
critic disallows the importance of Antietam, on the 
ground that it was not decisive because Lee was not 
pursued. But it saved Washington and prevented an 
unopposed invasion of Pennsylvania, when defeat meant 
national ruin. That the opportunity it created went to 
waste was probably due to the appointment of Burnside 
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to succeed McClellan. He questions the importance of 
Shiloh, also; though the result saved a Union army, 
broke the spirit of the Confederates of the Southwest, 
kept in the national service two of our greatest generals, 
Grant and Sherman, and brought the only Southern 
soldier regarded as the peer of Lee to his death. The 
critic, moreover, denies the importance of the battle of 
Cedar Creek, and holds it to be a slight thing in com- 
parison with Pea Ridge ! The mere suggestion, like that 
of Murfreesboro, discredits the western writer. The 
military importance of the victory at Cedar Creek lay 
in the fact that it established the supremacy of the 
nation in the Shenandoah valley and closed that moun- 
tain-sheltered pathway for an advance on the capitol; 
and that it made clear the genius of Sheridan and 
established the faith of his men in him and in them- 
selves. In the political importance of the victory, how- 
ever, lay its greatest value. The national credit had 
sunk to its lowest point; Grant had been fought to a 
stand-still at Richmond and Petersburg ; the presidential 
election was at hand; and another advance of Early on 
Washington might have convinced many wavering 
minds that "the war was a failure." As for the battle 
of Bentonville, to which the critic also objects, there 
can be hardly any controversy; his argument for sub- 
stituting Bull Run as one of our peculiarly significant 
battles is valid; and his selection of the Wilderness as 
one of the greatest actions of the Civil war may be 
approved, though the reason given for choosing it is 
contemptible and time-worn; but, on the whole his list 
is by no means so good as that which he censures. It is 
not well to close without saying that in making out a 
list of the ten greatest battles, one undertakes a task 
as difficult as making out a list of the ten greatest 
men, the ten greatest books, the ten greatest events. 
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The principle of selection is not clearly defined; and 
one fight appeals to this disposition, and another to 
that. Even the term "decisive battle" is indefinite, for 
it may be in a military sense an utter rout of the enemy 
and in a political sense the action that determines the 
result of a war, even though a defeat or a drawn 
battle. It is well, therefore, in making out a list of 
the ten most important battles of the Civil war, to be 
tentative and suggestive after the manner of General 
Howard and to avoid the quick cock-sureness of his 
critic. If the Rochesterian were asked to specify the 
most decisive piece of grand strategy in the Civil war, 
he would say the march from Atlanta to Savannah. 
As the battle most decisive in its immediate results, he 
thinks Five Forks foremost; and as the deadliest stroke 
against the fighting power of the Confederacy he would 
name Gettysburg. In one sense a comparatively un- 
known and inglorious battle might be cited as supremely 
decisive — Monocacy. Lew Wallace, no great soldier, com- 
manded the Union forces and he was whipped; but in 
getting whipped, he delayed General Early's advance 
long enough to save Washington, on a margin of a few 
hours. Into no historic era perhaps were more im-. 
portant issues, fiercer and more picturesque battles, 
deeds of sterner endurance and heroic bravery crowded 
than into our Civil war; anything that tends to turn 
the interest of the generation toward the study of its 
glories, its sufferings, and its lessons makes for good. 
It is to be hereafter the theme, not only of history, 
but of romance and poetry. Foreign opinion, which of 
necessity chooses a representative event for many that 
cannot be dealt with, has already set Gettysburg among 
the great decisive battles of the world." — August 20, 
1908. 
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Mr. Howells discusses in "Harper's Magazine" that 
alluring question — "What might have happened in his- 
tory had a change of policy taken place at a great 
crisis?" — and he is led to consider the subject by the 
opinion of Moncure D. Conway, that it would have been 
well if the nation had allowed the Southern states to 
secede in 1861, and refused to resort to arms in order 
to preserve the Union. We can estimate in a general 
way the evils of the Civil war, and the evils that rose 
out of it; and we can reach a fairly clear conception 
of the good wrought by it in the settlement of great 
issues, such as the unity of the nation and the abolition 
of slavery; but there is little room for conjecture as to 
what would have happened had it been possible to avoid 
war. The success of the South, after war, would have 
meant the dominance of Great Britain on this continent, 
scheming constantly to hold the balance of power be- 
tween two American republics; and doubtless it would 
have meant also the rapid advance of the Southern 
Confederacy, as a militant slave-holding aristocracy, in 
a career of conquest southward; but in the nature of 
things, there could not have been, as Conway imagined, 
a peaceable secession. Had the disposition toward 
peaceful methods prevailed in the South and the North, 
at the close of i860 and the beginning of 1861, the 
probabilities are that there would have been no disrup- 
tion of the Union at all, for the secession movement 
after the first flurry of enthusiasm would have spent 
its force in idleness and so failed. Virginia and the 
other border states were against disunion and against 
coercion; and in all likelihood two or three months of 
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truce in the spring of 1861, extending, say to the Fourth 
of July, might have made the policy of those states 
effective. The radical leaders at the South understood 
this very well ; and South Carolina attacked Fort Sumter 
in order to compel Virginia to secede, no less than 
compel the North to fight. For both of these immediate 
purposes it was an effective stroke, but fatal to the 
cause in which the blow was dealt. There is in the 
writer's mind a faint remembrance of a speech by Roger 
A. Pryor, then a typical Southern fire-eater, in which he 
urged Carolinians to act at once, and declared that at 
the first hostile cannon, his own state, Virginia, would 
be with them within "an hour by Shrewsbury clock." 

Of course a peaceful solution of the controversy 
between the North and the South, which should pre- 
serve the Union and lead to the emancipation and pos- 
sibly the colonization of the slaves, would have been 
cheapest, wisest and best; but to grant that fact, does 
not settle the historic problems: "Was any peaceable 
settlement possible in 1861? And has it ever been 
possible for men, in the course of events, to do other- 
wise than they did?" The Rochesterian is of opinion 
that what happened in 1861 and the four following years 
had to happen because of pre-existent conditions. The 
slavery issue was one as to which difference of opinion 
easily kindled into animosity; and it is not too much 
to say that the agitation in regard to it estranged the 
great sections of the country, so that there was little 
mutual knowledge, and less charity, between them. In- 
deed, the zeal of the champion of freedom and the cham- 
pion of property in man often degenerated into utter 
malignity, and neither had patience with those who occu- 
pied any point between the extremes. The majority of 
the people hated slavery and were determined that it 
should cease, but they were uncertain as to methods; 
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and they drifted into aimless and procrastinating con- 
troversy. Many incidental influences hastened the 
crisis; some of them noble and some of them selfish 
and contemptible. It was in many things an era of 
delusions. At the North, we thought of Southerners as 
mere slave drivers ; at the South they thought of North- 
erners as sordid fanatics. At the North, we did not 
believe that the Southerners meant to secede or had 
resources to make war; at the South they did not 
believe that the Northerners had courage enough to 
fight. We were foes in one household. To use a rough 
comparison, the passions asserted themselves; the intel- 
lect forgot facts in delusions; and like wild beasts 
meeting, the people were determined upon strife. There 
were great issues at stake, the combat was glorious, and 
the ends achieved were splendid ; but reason for a while 
gave way to action. An appeal was taken from brotherly 
counsel to hostile force, — from the "long results of 
time" to the quick decision of battle. 

The American people North and South were akin; 
they had fought and wrought together as brothers in 
founding and building up a great nation; and there 
never was a better opportunity for a peaceful settle- 
ment of a quarrel, however serious; but love had failed 
and hatred prevailed, and there was no resource but 
war. All this means simply that it is men who make 
war, not circumstances; and we fight because it is our 
will to fight. When a nation, consciously set upon evil, 
or deluded into evil, is determined to commit a great 
wrong, or when a nation, through policy or chivalry, is 
ready for a crusade to right a great wrong; or when 
two nations in rivalry and hate are eager to destroy; — 
then, on any colorable pretext, war comes. In this 
view of the matter one may say of any great historical 
crisis, that the thing which happened was inevitable, be- 
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cause men were not ready to act otherwise than they 
did; but how is it as to the broader question, whether 
it has ever been possible for men to be other than they 
are, or to choose any other course than the one chosen? 
This concerns the freedom of the will, and the doctrine 
of natural, not religious predestination. Howells sug- 
gests the problem in this way: "The question which 
constantly oppresses the panting breath is whether what 
has happened was really inevitable. At the moments 
when we seemed to choose, when we hesitated and 
faltered, dividing the swift mind, now this way and now 
that, was there really no choice at all? Were we still 
the helpless slaves of a blind determinism, and never 
the children of a loving Father who held us too 
tenderly in his heart to cross us in an erring will; who 
respected our freedom, even when we used it for our 
undoing, rather than force us to a right decision ? Must 
we accept some such soulless creed, and bid conscience 
sleep in peace, since to-morrow we die, whether we fast 
or whether we feast? Or must we reject it, and go back 
to the old beginning, whither science herself now seems 
to be leading the way, and hope for better effects from 
the righteous causes than have hitherto flowed from 
them? Whatever we say, or whatever we think, there 
is an eternal ache in us for the irretrievable, and undying 
remorse for the thing that, if we had been better 
advised or better willed, we might or might not have 
done." On this point, as on the specific historic illus- 
tration with which he began, Howells is interesting, 
provocative of subtle thinking, yet irritating, and even 
disheartening, inasmuch as his thought leads to doubt, 
not decision. The writer sympathizes with his impartial 
spirit and with his method of considering every phase 
of a subject; but for his own part, he cannot hesitate 
as to a conviction where the freedom of the human will, 
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the influence of human impulses and the potency of 
human reason are concerned. To him nothing seems 
clearer than this, — that the hearts of men might be 
better, their minds more enlightened, and their nature 
higher, than they are now, and than they were in eras 
of past disaster; and that betterment, enlightenment, 
and loftiness may come hereafter. Humanly speaking, 
what is the ground of this belief? The simple fact 
that, however the race has wandered through folly, 
ignorance and selfishness, there has never been an era 
when masses of men were not ready for self-sacrifice 
in a good cause or when there were not individuals of 
a type of manhood fine enough for the millennial age. 
Since this is so, the hope is reasonable that in due time 
there will be a greater proportion of wisdom and^good- 
ness in the world, — a weakening of our predatory 
instincts. 
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It may be well to say at the outset that the term 
business man, used in this discussion, is a generalization, 
standing for a class, representing the methods and the 
purposes of the class, and personifying the commercial 
spirit. In many things the relation of all men to 
government is the same, and on the points of re- 
semblance there is no need to dwell ; my aim is to reach 
a point of discrimination whereat the essential differ- 
ence between the relation of the business man to govern- 
ment and that of any other man begins, and to test, so 
far as may be, the influence of that peculiar relation 
upon modern life. In the nature of things, such a dis- 
cussion takes no account of petty matters ; and we must 
consider the business man not as active in the village 
shop, the country store, the corner grocery, or occupa- 
tions and enterprises that bring him in no wise into 
the sphere of government, but as manifesting himself 
in large schemes affecting communities directly or in- 
directly, — or to use the cant of the day, — a Captain of 
Industry. 

Let us take up the relation of the business man to 
government, and the essential characteristic that dis- 
tinguishes it from that of other classes. It is identical 
up to a certain point, but, as has been already said, in 
the type of business men with which this discussion 
concerns itself, there a new element enters in and the 
character of the relation changes. He pays taxes, obeys 
the laws and serves the government as a citizen, after 
the manner of others; but as a business man eager in 
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great enterprises, he seeks to establish another relation. 
It is his aim to make use of government as an agency 
in organizing or carrying on his industrial or commercial 
schemes. Pie demands state authority, help, champion- 
ship, at any sacrifice, in the building up of an immense 
private fortune. This may seem like an extreme state- 
ment; but the demand is made constantly; and the 
business man, passing from the role of suppliant to that 
of ally, and on to that of master, is familiar in history. 
The demand for fostering care and service is put for- 
ward boldly and frankly, but never, of course, without 
an attempt at justification on higher grounds than self- 
interest. Sometimes the plea is general benevolence, 
often it is the development of the national resources; 
nearly always the common good figures as the end of 
individual activity; and as business in all its forms con- 
cerns itself with the production of wealth and with the 
exchange of commodities, it must be conceded that what 
tends to encourage and increase it tends on the whole 
to the prosperity and the happiness of a community, — 
though there be branches of business evil in their nature 
and sources of corruption in individual and national 
character. Herein lies the secret of the success of the 
business interests in making use of the government, — 
let us be careful not to say, making a tool or a cafs 
paw of it. Business succeeds in convincing popular 
opinion or the opinion of a sovereign, that the granting 
of favors, privileges, monopolies is an essential condi- 
tion of progress. And there is this element of truth in 
the claim, that the enlistment of private enterprise by 
the offer of heavy rewards and splendid opportunities 
often hastens the development of business, natural re- 
sources and even civilization. One might question the 
morality or the political wisdom of levying tribute on 
the mass of a community, for the direct gain of a class, 
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and the possibility of incidental advantage to the rest; 
but it is enough for the purpose of this discussion to 
consider what is rather than what ought to be, and to 
point out the simple fact that the relation of business 
to government is unique; — that it involves a sort of 
partnership, or co-operation in which the business cor- 
poration is supposed to be the agent of the government 
for future good, and the government is actually the 
agent of the business corporation for immediate gain. 
It is not that paternalism which individualists decry, but 
a sort of step- fatherhood, in which the state bargains 
away authority over the people and their interests. 

This relation takes on many forms. Sometimes it has 
meant the delegation of sovereign authority, exclusive 
right to trade, colonize, conquer, maintain armies and 
make peace or war, as in the case of the British East 
India company. Sometimes it has gone no farther than 
the grant of lands, or money in the way of subsidies. 
Sometimes its favorite shape is a monopoly; and noth- 
ing is too small or too great in that case, from the 
control of liquor in an alehouse to the control of vast 
tracts of wilderness, and dominion over the very flesh 
and fur of the wild beasts as in the case of the Hudson 
Bay company. Sometimes it is transformed into an 
economic system designed for the encouragement of 
manufactures in a new country or agriculture in an old 
one, or into a scheme of finance, or into the project 
for a great canal or for the building of a railroad. 
But in modern life its common phase is the concession 
of public franchises to corporations. 

When the United States was formed, one of the 
great questions discussed by the first secretary of the 
treasury was the policy of protection; and his report 
on manufactures presents nearly every consideration 
for and against that policy with a clearness and candor 
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sadly lacking in every subsequent discussion of the 
subject by American politicians. At the first session 
of the first congress, a revenue bill had to be passed, 
and the controversy which has lasted more than a 
hundred years broke out. The representative from 
Massachusetts protested against a high duty on molasses, 
as it was the basis of traffic with the French West 
Indies, sent in return for the product of New England 
fisheries, which would be ruined if that market were 
cut off. A New Yorker wanted a light duty on rum, 
and a Pennsylvanian stood forth in defense of the 
infant iron industry of the state. The South was against 
heavy tonnage duties on foreign ships, and wanted 
foreign manufactures let in free ; and New England and 
Pennslyvania favored protection against foreign ships 
and foreign goods. In a word business was to the 
fore at once, active in endeavoring to shape the course 
of government to help itself. 

The struggle between free trader and protectionist 
was not so bitter as it became in after years, and the 
interests at stake were trivial; but the significant fact 
is that it rose at once. In due time the South became 
strictly agricultural and the North largely manufactur- 
ing; the cotton planters of America and the cotton 
spinners of England fell into harmony; and the issue 
of free trade and protection brought us to the verge of 
disunion. The protectionists triumphed here, as the 
free traders triumphed in Great Britain, and largely for 
the same reason. Protectionist here meant manufact- 
urer; free trader there meant manufacturer; and the 
manufacturer, rather than the farmer, is distinctly the 
business man, master of organization, allied to capital, 
and powerful in control of politics. The writer is no 
theorist; he regards free trade as an ideal system for 
a world at peace; he thinks the diversity of industries 
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in a nation face to face with rivals and enemies an 
essential good; he recognizes the reasonableness of 
protection as a temporary expedient toward that result; 
and he draws a distinction between protecting a natural 
product to the culture of which the fertility of the soil 
sets a limit, and the protection of manufactures or 
commerce which are capable of immense expansion, that 
in turn tends to reduction in cost. Therefore he does 
not care to argue the right or wrong of the policy that 
has prevailed in the nation. He merely insists upon 
the fact that the business man bent upon his own 
success, has determined the conduct of our government 
in the matter almost from the beginning; and to-day 
it looks almost as if the suppliant of another age had 
become master in this. 

When the government began business interests took 
an active part in finance; and in a few years the United 
States bank became a great power not only within its 
own sphere but in politics. One of the strongest of 
our presidents undertook to overthrow it, and in the 
fight which it made for existence the prosperity of the 
country was shaken to its center. It was considered a 
sort of political crime in Jackson then as in Roosevelt 
now, to interfere with the slow development of the 
institution from the creature of government to the 
master of government. During the Civil war our busi- 
ness interests were intensely patriotic, and capitalists 
stood ready to stake their fortunes on the success of 
the nation; but when it came to business dealing it was 
difficult to refrain from interference to control financial 
affairs. Bonds were bought nominally at par but in 
reality at a heavy discount, since they were purchased 
by paper worth from 35 to 50 cents on the dollar; the 
interest was payable in gold, and the principal, so far as 
the letter of the law went, was payable in paper, in 
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which the debt was created. Business enterprise had 
the letter of the contract changed so as to make the 
debt payable in coin; and ultimately, dissatisfied with 
this proviso, had it made payable only in gold coin. 
Business was favored in the shaping of our national 
banking system; though possibly the United States 
bonds which were sold to carry on the Civil war might 
not have found purchasers otherwise. Bonds were 
bought for depreciated United States notes, and depos- 
ited in the treasury by a national bank, which issued 
currency to the extent of ninety dollars on govern- 
ment securities for a hundred dollars. The interest 
on these bonds was paid by the government in gold 
worth two to one, so that the original rate of 6 per 
cent, meant 12; and the currency issued against the 
bonds was lent out by the bank to customers, almost 
doubling this income. As years passed on the interest 
on government bonds fell off, paper money became 
equal in the market to gold, and business interest began 
to ask for more. It wanted the privilege of issuing 
$100 in notes for $100 in bonds, the privilege of giving 
other than government securities, when the treasury 
lent it millions of money without interest, and various 
kindred little concessions. It had its way and still it 
is not happy. The security for circulation seems too 
good and the amount of circulation too small. Elasticity 
in currency, not safety, is the cry; and an agitation has 
begun to drive "the government out of the banking 
business," to use a cunning and current phrase, and let 
the banks into a still larger share of the government 
business. There are United States notes and treasury 
notes of legal tender quality, silver certificates, gold 
certificates, national bank notes, all constituting the best 
conceivable paper currency; but business enterprise 
wants the privilege of furnishing all the paper money. 
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It is moving many waters to secure the retirement of 
government paper and the adoption of a banking system 
in which an elastic currency may be supplied by corpora- 
tions, based on less valuable bonds than those of the 
United States, or on mere commercial securities. It is 
a scheme to turn the evidences of indebtedness into 
cash, and coin, so to speak, not merely a vacuum but a 
negative quantity. The currency so issued would not 
be legal tender; but the people would have to take it 
if there were no other at hand, because a community 
will trade, if need be, with tobacco certificates, whisky 
certificates, postage stamps, shinplasters, and cowrie 
shells. What would be the character of the transaction ? 
A bank note, like any other note, is a mere promise to 
pay, not payment, and the man who takes a twenty 
dollar bank bill for his labor, in the last analysis is 
lending twenty dollars to the bank on compulsion, with- 
out interest, and without knowledge of its value beyond 
the fact that the government has chartered the institu- 
tion. But if he were to ask the bank to take his note 
for twenty dollars, he would have to procure an en- 
dorser, and pay discount and interest. To issue a billion 
dollars' worth of such notes, which is what certain 
enterprising bankers aim at, would be a colossal privi- 
lege, involving gigantic profits; and naturally the busi- 
ness man has set his heart on taking over the task from 
government and testing how far an elastic currency 
can be made to stretch before it snaps. 

When the time came for the building of a railway 
across the continent, business enterprise was ready for 
the task; and congress passed two acts authorizing 
corporations to carry on the work. The act of July i, 
1862, provided for the issuing of $16,000 worth of 
United States bonds for each mile of railway completed 
by the Union Pacific and Central Pacific companies; to 
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be a first mortgage lien, the interest to be paid by the 
corporations under certain conditions. It provided also 
for a subsidy of public lands, 16,000 acres a mile on the 
plains west of Omaha, 48,000 over the mountains, and 
32,000 beyond. In this way the Central Pacific received 
27,236,542 acres and the Union Pacific 27,883,562 acres. 
The act of July 2, 1864, gave 25,000,000 additional acres 
to each road, authorized both corporations to issue first 
mortgage bonds of their own to the extent of $16,000 a 
mile, and made the United States bonds a second mort- 
gage lien. July 2, 1864, the Northern Pacific railroad 
was chartered with a grant of 47,000,000 acres or 73,000 
square miles, the Atlantic and Pacific was chartered 
with an endowment of 42,000,000 acres; and the Texas 
Pacific received a subsidy proportionately as great. The 
construction of these roads increased the rich spoil. It 
was carried on by corporations within corporations; the 
companies, operating on money borrowed on United 
States bonds, defaulted on the interest; they contrived 
other enterprises to milk away the profits and while 
scores of the managers became millionaires, among the 
richest men in the world, the corporations were bankrupt. 
Every adroit device was adopted to render the govern- 
ment lien worthless, with the idea that when a fore- 
closure took place a clamor might be raised against 
allowing the government to take possession of the rail- 
roads and run them. November 27, 1887, the principal 
of the bonds was $64,023,512, and the interest, made 
good by the nation, $76,024,206, — in all $140,047,718. It 
was then calculated that the amount due at the maturity 
of the bonds would be $178,884,759, on which only 
$30,955*039 had been paid. Over and over again an 
attempt was made to have congress pass some sort of a 
refunding bill, through which a part at least of the 
obligation might be repudiated; but public opinion hap- 
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pened to be in a wakeful and impatient mood, and the 
business man was amazed to find that he would have to 
pay the government what he owed or risk the loss of 
the valuable property which he had represented as 
worthless. But he clung to the optimism born of a 
long and fortunate experience and then paid up with a 
sigh — but not quite in full. The national claims against 
the Union Pacific, Kansas Pacific and Central and 
Western Pacific, at the final settlement after fore- 
closure in 1900, were in round numbers $130,000,000; 
and $124,421,607 was paid, leaving a government loss of 
about $6,000,000. 

Some years ago it was a common thing for pro- 
moters, who were not known by that name then, to 
form companies for the construction of railroads, for 
instance, relying for means largely upon the help of 
localities where the lines were to be built. Counties 
would pledge the right of way and make an allowance 
of so much a mile; and cities would take stock, or even 
appropriate money as a gift to help on the enterprises. 
There was some excuse for such a policy, at the time, 
because these improvements were essential to the de- 
velopment of the state; they multiplied the value of 
property; and capital was so scarce and money so dear 
that it seemed as if private effort, unaided, could not be 
relied upon for the construction of great works. After 
a while it became clear that public subsidies had ceased 
to be necessary and had become a source of evil, as 
busy and reckless speculators were constantly in pursuit 
of them, to carry out schemes without any element of 
business success in them, and grants were often secured 
through the corruption of officials or parties interested. 
As a result of a revolt against this abuse a constitu- 
tional provision was adopted forbidding the lending of 
public credit to private enterprise. Section i. Article 
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demands monopoly for himself and the denial of equal- 
ity to others; he invokes protection against foreign 
rivals here and clamors for free trade elsewhere; he 
lends money to a nation in difficulties, extorts heavy 
discount and usurious interest because of the risk, and 
then expects his own government to enforce payment 
even at the point of the bayonet, if there be delay in 
meeting the requirements nominated in the bond. If 
he builds ships he wants subsidies, in order to overcome 
commercial competition; if he lends money for public 
improvements, as in the case of railroad building in 
India, the nation must guaranty the interest; if he sells 
goods to the government, like the makers of armor 
plate in this country, he sees that his agents enter 
congress and pay him high prices. He is after the 
right of way through military and Indian reservations, 
bridge-building privileges, grants of money, grants of 
land, grants of franchises, the privilege of issuing 
currency, and projects for public improvements that 
will give an added value and beauty to his own posses- 
sions. In the way of jealous restraint on government 
he is no less vigilant. None so solicitous as he for the 
doctrine that the government which governs least is 
best, — when any scheme is proposed in which he has no 
interest. If there be a franchise tax he opposes it as 
unconstitutional; if there be a personal tax he dodges 
it; and if there be an income tax, he is in no wise 
abashed about denying to the nation sovereignty 
enough to levy it. He is especially careful to block 
the way against everything that looks toward state or 
municipal control of public monopolies; for he is a 
socialist only in so far as the authority of the state 
to give is concerned, and an individualist where its 
authority to do is concerned. He shudders at the 
thought of the political danger that must follow state 
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interference in business enterprises; and yet he main- 
tains a lobbyist to watch over every council, every com- 
mission, and every legislature; and there are few great 
communities in which his interests are not a source of 
political corruption. 

It may be well to close with a few suggestions as 
to the effect of the relation of business interests and 
governments on modern life. 

The chances are that the business man has played a 
more important part in the progress of the world than 
is commonly supposed. History is apt to forget him. 
The king, the hero, the priest, the great baron, the 
philosopher, the adventurer, bustle to the front of the 
stage, and little is seen of the soberly clad person with 
a purse at his girdle. Yet we know that merchants 
pushed forward their traffic by river and sea; that 
sovereigns were often forced to pawn their jewels to 
money-lenders to meet the cost of war; that Edward 
IV., of England, for instance, would have lost the throne 
he had won, if he had not been so much in debt to the 
goldsmiths of London that they had to remain loyal to 
the house of York, to make good their loans; that 
political power rose on the basis of trade as in the 
Hanseatic league and in the republic of Venice. Still 
it is safe to say that the business man was never so 
great a figure in the world as he is to-day, and never 
wielded so great an influence. The use of natural 
forces through machinery, the improvement in com- 
munication, the increase of production and the easy 
concentration of capital by means of corporate action, 
all tend to make the business man and the commercial 
spirit supreme. Now, without quarreling with the char- 
acter of either, one may say that neither is fit for 
mastery in society. Indeed, the domination of any one 
class or any one idea is dangerous. It is not good to have 
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the monarch too strong, the nobles too strong, the army 
too strong, nor the church, in material things, too 
strong; and assuredly the dominion of greed for gain 
and luxury in expenditure is one to which no wise 
man should bend. In the process of social development 
the opportunity of the business man has come; let him 
make the most of it; give him a clear field but no 
favor; and let him win on his merits if he can, but 
not through any device whereby what belongs to us 
all is put under his control and becomes a means to 
make the rest of us subordinates. Let him have all 
praise for the splendor of his achievements within his 
own sphere; but let us remember that he may not be 
fitted to go beyond it; that where self-interest is con- 
cerned he cannot be trusted too far in the affairs of 
government, and that it is a part of his calling to 
mingle and confound self-interest with public interest. 
In the case of those great companies chartered by 
nations for the work of settlement or conquest, it was 
noted long ago that the trust reposed in them was apt 
to be betrayed. They might gather in wealth through 
the development of trade or through plunder, they 
might add a realm to empire; but since their charters 
established monopoly and created power, they were sure 
to bring disaster on those they ruled; and sooner or 
later the nation that created them had to put an end to 
them. The main purpose of the managers was the 
acquisition of wealth; and to that they made justice, 
humanity and even religion subservient. Where smaller 
interests are concerned and smaller powers exercised, 
the business man, in smaller ways, is tempted to prefer 
his own profit to the public good. 

To the writer the supremacy of the business man 
in our era is a matter of small moment, so far as 
material things are concerned. He does not care for 
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the size of this millionaire's income, for the splendor 
of that one's home, the speed of another's yacht, or the 
triumphs of a fourth in buying a duke for his daughter. 
These are trivialities; but there is a sadder and subtler 
element of danger, — the influence of the man of wealth 
or of organized wealth on the moral and the intellectual 
character of others, many of whom are dowered with 
high faculties. 

In politics where no business entanglements arise, 
there are not many temptations, beyond plain bribery, 
from which most men shrink; and yet our politicians 
fail as a class and often betray the people who trust 
them, giving way to the lure of business opportunity or 
shrinking from the risk of business antagonism. 

Are the courts themselves secure? Several years ago 
congress passed a needless and foolish law for the taxa- 
tion of incomes. Men of wealth resented that action, 
refused to submit to the law, and carried a case testing 
its constitutionality to the Supreme Court. The prece- 
dent of a hundred years sustained such a tax; and the 
nation had levied it, collected it, and spent the proceeds 
in an era when every resource of revenue was strained ; 
yet the judges wavered, hesitated, divided, and then 
determined by a majority of one vote that the United 
States has not sovereignty enough to tax the rich man's 
income, though it may take any one of us in person and 
thrust him into the very blaze of battle. 

It was once the common idea that the press stands 
for the public interest, that the editor writes what he 
believes and serves the people in singleness of purpose, 
as it is given to him to see their good. But gradually 
the business man has won control of nearly all great 
newspapers, sometimes by purchase, sometimes by 
means of patronage, sometimes through social influence, 
and frequently through financial favor. And so journal- 
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ists are often forced to write what they are told to 
write, where a certain class has an end to attain, — free- 
men in many things but slaves in a few. 

The noble of the middle ages went about with certain 
retainers who earned for themselves the unenviable 
name of bravoes. They lived on their master, were 
well clothed and feasted as they would; and if the 
lord wished to abduct a girl or put an enemy out of 
the way, a bravo was at hand to do his bidding. The 
millionaire of our time relies upon higher and abler 
satellites, — the lawyers. He who becomes attorney for 
a corporation is a made man in a worldly sense. He 
may have to do things for his client that his conscience 
disapproves, but popular opinion would scorn him if he 
were to hesitate. A millionaire builds a church; and 
it must be a hard hearted clergyman indeed who would 
make haste to preach at his pet sins from the pulpit he 
has bestowed. A millionaire founds a college, and what 
wonder that one professor teaches that interest is the 
reward of self-denial, or that another asserts that a 
pork-packer is essentially a poet, and that if he owns 
the biggest slaughter house in the world, he is the 
greatest of poets, outranking even Shakespeare, who 
lived in an era of mere butcher shops. 

There is no direct bribery in these things, and usually 
no coarse dictation. Whatever is done by the million- 
aire to influence other classes is gently and tactfully 
done for the most part, but it is firmly done. The 
result is a lamentable decay of individuality in opinion 
and action, which in due time may become the ruin of 
manliness, not only among the people themselves but 
among the leaders of the people. There lies our danger ; 
and here our duty. Nothing more has been done than 
hint at the one; and there is no need to urge the other. 
We seem to be verging into a plutocracy; it is a con- 
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temptible destiny; and it behooves those set against it 
to be loyal to old ideals. 

This is not a lament at all but a warning; a protest 
against the dominion of material things and a call to 
men of manly character, thought, culture, spirituality, 
literary genius, individuality, love of right and justice, 
to assert their independence, which mere greed for gain 
and success in the accumulation of wealth threaten. Out 
of the resources of the community we may be subdued 
one by one. 

Some of the sycophants of the rich declare that we 
are drifting into what they call a benevolent feudalism, 
in which millionaires, like the lords of old, will assume 
all responsibilities of human progress, and care for the 
destinies of the rest of the people; but no amount of 
benevolence can justify feudalism, and assuredly no 
modern form of it can vie in generosity and self-sacri- 
fice with the medieval development of it. We all re- 
member Burke's rapturous description in which he con- 
densed the spirit of an era into a few vivid sentences: 
"But the age of chivalry is gone, that of sophisters, 
economists and calculators has succeeded; and the glory 
of Europe is extinguished forever. Never, never more 
shall we behold that generous loyalty to rank and sex, 
that proud submission, that dignified obedience, that 
subordination of the heart which kept alive, even in 
servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom. The 
unbought grace of life, the cheap defense of nations, 
the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enterprise, is 
gone! It is gone, that sensibility of principle, that 
chastity of honor, which felt a stain like a wound, which 
inspired courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, which en- 
nobled whatever it touched and under which vice itself 
lost half of its evil by losing all its grossness." Yes, it 
is gone, and the world is well rid of it, notwithstanding 
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the elements of splendor in its character and achieve- 
ments. The people flung aside the old feudalism of 
aristocracy, as, in spite of its benevolent care, charm 
of knightly grace and courage, incompatible with human 
development; and it will be strange indeed if they bend 
to a new feudalism of wealth and submit to coarser, 
more cunning, and hardly less insolent masters. Surely 
one would rather have Bayard for his lord than a coal 
baron and Richard Neville for king-maker rather than 
an insurance company; but to be free is better than 
either alternative. — From a paper read before the 
"Pundit" Club. Rochester. 
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Read before the Phi Beta Slappa Society June 15, 1897. 

The conclusions reached in the course of this paper 
come as a result of an attempt to solve the question, so 
often asked, as to whether the art of poetry fails with 
advancing civilization. 

Poetry is at the beginning of every literature, not 
because it precedes prose in human speech, but because 
the happy rhythmical expression of a thought, a mood 
or an emotion is easily remembered, and so passes into 
the common heritage of language. A river flows along 
its valley in various ways. Sometimes it takes a 
straight course, and at others it wanders in far sweep- 
ing circles. Here it lingers in the shadow of a steep 
bank, loitering so quietly that the only perceptible mo- 
tion is that of the shadows of the foliage stirring faintly 
in the wind; there it runs fast over rippling shallows 
murmuring as it hastens; and yonder it rushes down a 
rapid in loud tumult. But it must flow on. It is so 
with the tide of human thought and emotion. It has 
to find a way; the style in which it moves is determined 
by the height of the fountain head, the force of the 
torrent and the character of the valley; but somewhere 
or other it is apt to sing as it goes. 

Since poetry is commonly at the origin of a national 
literature, since great poets come early in a nation's 
life, since other literary forms develop as civilization 
advances, and since the relative importance of poetry 
seems to decrease as the sources of knowledge and 
interest widen — it is often said that this art, the first 
to flourish, must be the first to decay, and various 
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theories are put forward to sustain the probability of 
literary calamity. 

It is urged that poetry has to do with the simple 
and primitive emotions and with obvious things; that 
the warp and woof of it are love, hope, grief, patriot- 
ism, heroic action, the sense of beauty and sublimity, 
the storm in the heavens, the multitudinous sea, and 
the nightly gatherings of the stars; and though love, 
and sorrow, admiration for what is noble in man and 
what is grand in nature remain, yet — so runs the argu- 
ment — our passions become more complex, the expres- 
sion of emotion more reticent, conventionality checks 
national impulse, and the life of commerce and manu- 
facture in cities grows more absorbing than the life 
of field and wave — and as a consequence the mission 
of the poet loses dignity and power. 

It is urged also that the progress of civilization 
involves the ruin of old romance and the dissipation 
of ancient mystery; that a new revelation unpeoples 
Olympus of the nectar-loving deities, silences the 
whispering dryads among the trees, and exorcises the 
laughing naiad from the fountain spray; that science 
with a stroke of its rough magic disperses the minister- 
ing hosts of supernatural power that lay in the shadows 
of nature and kept invisible companionship with man ; 
and that in proportion as we acquire direct and accur- 
ate knowledge of the causes of things the impulse to 
sing ceases and the material for poetry fails. 

Finally it is urged by some that there is no filiation 
between poetry, religion, philosophy and science, and 
that the first goes beyond its sphere when it meddles 
with the serious and difficult problems of man's destiny 
and nature's secrets; and it is maintained by others — 
who concede that in the beginning there is a natural 
bond between poetry and philosophy, as is shown in 
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the fact that the earliest Greek philosophers, Xeno- 
phanes, Parmenides and Empedocles formulated their 
systems in verse — ^yet that in the course of human 
progress, the practice of art and the pursuit of truth 
break away from each other under the law of specializ- 
ation which regulates the advance of knowledge — in 
other words, that while poetry at first comprises all of 
a nation's information and wisdom, each different de- 
partment of knowledge grows so fast that its inde- 
pendence of poetry is soon asserted and even the rela- 
tion of poetry to it is denied. 

These arguments for the waning sphere and final fail- 
ure of poetry are specious but not altogether conclusive. 

The primitive passions and sentiments abide and if 
the many interests and intricate relations of civilization 
modify their manifestation, is not opportunity for poetic 
expression varied rather than destroyed? Is there not 
a poetry of the complex, the subtle, the refined as well 
as of the simple? Illustrations, no doubt, throng on 
your memory. It requires a city like London for a 
poem like Hood's "Song of the Shirt" or "The Bridge 
of Sighs;" only an age of refinement could produce 
Keats's "Ode on a Grecian Urn;" and social growth 
so luxuriant as to threaten social decay is essential to 
such an outburst of lyric passion as "Locksley Hall." 
It is thrilling to read in the Iliad the declaration of 
Hector in leading an attack on the Grecian camp, 
though a comrade endeavored to dissuade him on 
account of the portent of an eagle wounded by a 
serpent: "The one best omen is to fight for father- 
land." How fine, too, is the reply of Achilles, when, 
mounting his chariot, he is warned of death by his 
steed Xanthus, that though he knows his fate he will 
not cease from the destruction of Troy. This is very 
primitive and heroic; but though the chariot horse that 
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prophesies be no longer with us, and the omen of the 
eagle struggling with the serpent have lost its signifi- 
cance, there may be no less soldierly devotion in our 
day, under full as strong a sense of coming doom. You 
may feel inclined to smile at such a thought; but let 
me justify it with a quotation from General Walker's 
description of the battle of Gettysburg, a passage con- 
taining a mere passing allusion to the death of a com- 
rade, Colonel Edward Ephraim Cross, one of the brav- 
est soldiers of the Civil war. It was on the second day 
of the battle, when Hancock threw his famous first 
division in to check the Confederates, who were driving 
Sickles's corps out of the false position that it had 
taken up along the Emmettsburg road. "The scene of 
the contest," says the historian, "is the wheatfield so 
famous in the story of Gettysburg. This and the woods 
on the south and west are now full of the exulting 
enemy. Through this space charges the fiery Cross of 
the Fifth New Hampshire with his well approved 
brigade. It is his last battle. He indeed has said it as 
he exchanged greetings with Hancock on the way; but 
he moves to his death with all the splendid enthusiasm 
he displayed at Fair Oaks, Antietam and Fredericks- 
burg." Walker was one of the most conscientious of 
men, and no doubt, as one of the members of Hancock's 
staff, he had heard the exchange of greetings and the 
presentiment of death from Cross as he moved to the 
charge. 

Is the incident any the less touching because it is the 
event of a civilized era and the hero of it is a New 
Hampshire Yankee, who took the first printing press 
and steam engine across the Rocky mountains? The 
story of Horatius and his companions staying an army 
on the causeway of a bridge, to give time for its 
destruction, is regarded as more poetic than historic, 
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and yet not long after Cross's death at Gettysburg, 
Hancock, on another part of the line of battle, in order 
to gain a few moments' time, ordered the First Minne- 
sota Volunteers to charge on an advancing Confederate 
brigade and was obeyed. Horatius, Herminius and 
Spurius Larcius came back across the Tiber before or 
after the bridge went down; but of the 262 lads from 
the Northwest who made the sudden dash at Gettys- 
burg, 215 fell, killed or wounded, within five minutes. 
If poetry fails as civilization broadens, it is not for 
lack of heroic material. 

If the general advance of knowledge involves the 
decay of poetry, how is it with theology, philosophy 
and even the natural sciences? When everything is 
known, there may be a mission left for poetry, but 
certainly there will be little for the theologian or the 
philosopher to speculate on or for the scientist to 
investigate. 

But perhaps the best refutation of the theory that 
there is a necessary decay of poetry is the statement 
of a few simple facts — that the greatest German poet, 
Goethe, has died within this century; that the greatest 
French poet, Hugo, lived on into our generation; and 
that several English poets of hardly less glory flourished 
within the same period. What is it then that causes 
the poet to come early in national life and to maintain 
himself as it advances, and yet no more than maintain 
himself ? 

Poetry has been defined frequently, but I have never 
met with a fully satisfactory definition. We feel its 
presence, but find it hard to trace the sources of its 
influence; and probably it is easier to suggest its nature 
in a subjective than in an objective way. It is what 
comes when a man, sensitive to beauty, flexible to emo- 
tion, subtle of intellect and straining after the ideal is 
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so eager under the impulse to creative, intense and 
picturesque expression that his thought or passion flows 
into melodious words and rhythmical cadences, quick- 
ened with vivid images. It is this possession by thought 
and this impulse to utterance that are commonly called 
inspiration ; and that is a quality of the individual. 

The poet is the artist who deals with the noblest 
medium of expression, language, not thin like color, 
not cold like marble, and not vague like music; and his 
natural materials are whatever concerns the soul, the 
heart, the intellect, the history of man or his environ- 
ment. He is not necessarily a man of action; and 
he is not a theologian, a philosopher or a scientist, each 
of whom investigates and formulates general truth. But 
he has to know something of the results of their labors, 
since "a good poet's made as well as born;" and it is 
his fate to deal with the problems of life and nature, 
not in the abstract, but in the concrete, not in a general 
but in a personal way. He speaks for individual pas- 
sion, feeling, will, desire, and stands for manhood in 
the universe. It is his impulse to reconcile an ideal 
of man's destiny with the facts of the world about 
him, to bring harmony out of the clashing between what 
is and what ought to be, between what is taught for the 
time as true and what he hopes is truth. As he writes 
for the men of his age and under the influence of 
the opinions of his age, it follows that his philosophy, 
his religion, his science is that which is potent in the 
minds of his contemporaries, though he makes his own 
use of each. As a consequence a great poem like the 
Iliad, thci^neid or the Divine Comedy lives, though its 
historic purpose, its philosophy, its science and even 
its religion have passed away. The scientist says coldly 
and positively : "This is the truth ; this is the law.** The 
poet considers: "If this be truth, if this be law, how 
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shall I fit it to the souFs dignity and bend it to the 
souFs hope?" 

In a word, poetry keeps its power because art is 
individual in its nature and asserts and represents 
individualism in relations to the surrounding world. 
My thesis to-night is that art has not only its pledge 
of permanence but its limitations in growth arising out 
of this individuality, since art can advance only with 
the powers of the individual, while science and material 
civilization advance with the progress of the masses 
of men. In other words, the characteristic of art with 
relation to the artist is individuality, and its individuality 
limits the growth of art; while the characteristic of 
science in relation to the philosopher is co-operation, and 
its co-operation gives to science a rapid and rapidly 
accelerating progress. With relation to the subject 
matter, the characteristic of art is the creation of some- 
thing new, and the characteristic of science the dis- 
covery of additional knowledge as to existing things. 
How is individuality the characteristic of art? Simply 
in that art depends upon the workmanship of a man's 
hand or brain. There is no property in ideas, but in 
the expression of ideas; and it is the personal effort 
that gives the sense of property. The man puts forth 
power and intelligence and embodies them and the 
result is peculiar to him and is stamped with his image 
and likeness, so to speak. To put the thought in old- 
fashioned phrases, the impulse to create is a touch of 
the divine which man inherits; and the artist in his 
finite way obeys the desire, and in so far imitates the 
power that wrought out the universe and impresses 
himself on his work. There is art everywhere in life 
about us; but of course we take note only of the 
greatest achievement in the noblest directions, and for- 
get the daily manifestations of personal power in 
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commonplace ways. Yet whether the work of untrained 
faculties, guided by fine aspirations or perverted by 
foolish desires, whether the pose of a girl before a 
glass or the shape wrought by a painter on the canvas, 
the essential thing in art is individuality, since that 
alone differentiates it from the product of natural or 
mechanical process. 

It would be interesting to trace how variously in- 
dividuality manifests itself and how its intensity shapes 
artistic creation; but let us consider a single revelation 
— that which in literature is called style. 

It has been the custom to consider style as artificial, 
and rhetoric, the art which treats of it, as a series of 
mere devices for literary effect ; but as a matter of fact, 
style is a natural thing — the result of an overmastering 
human impulse. 

There came into man, either through the breath of 
God or the process of development, the impulse to 
think. The impulse to communicate thought followed. 
In the very process of thought lay the germs of lan- 
guage ; and the impulse to communicate thought brought 
human speech. Thinking goes on in an invariable 
logical process; and language combines the symbols of 
thought in grammatical sequence; and so it would be 
possible for us, obeying the necessary laws of thought 
and language, to give simple and accurate expression 
to our ideas. But the impulse to communicate thought 
is not satisfied with that sort of expression. When 
aiming at instruction it desires to make thought clear. 
When aiming at description it desires to present thought 
picturesquely. When aiming at persuasion it desires 
to present thought so strongly as to influence the will. 
When aiming at an appeal to the passions it desires to 
present thought in its phase of sentiment and emotion. 
In a word, the impulse to communicate thought becomes 
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the impulse to communicate it effectively and vividly. 
And this impulse, working its way through thought and 
language, sometimes reverses the laws of the one and 
transforms the material of the other. It is out of this 
effort for effectiveness and vividness in the expression 
of thought that variety of style comes. It has created 
those figures of speech with which rhetoric deals. 

It drops the syllogism, which is the logical form of 
every argument, shortening it, for convenience and 
clearness, into the rhetorical enthymeme. 

Language is defective, and sometimes it fails to con- 
vey clearly the meaning which we conceive clearly; or 
it may be that the subject matter is essentially difficult, 
or that the audience is not prepared to grasp at once 
a simple statement of truth. The impulse to communi- 
cate thought vividly and effectively strains after some- 
thing besides words; and we make use of a compari- 
son or an illustration — and so arises the figure of speech 
called a simile. 

For instance, it is difficult to explain the peculiar 
characteristic of bigotry, but how clear Moore's cele- 
brated comparison makes it on the instant. The mind 
of a bigot is like the pupil of the eye; the more light 
you pour in on it the more it contracts. 

The impulse to be vivid and effective often prompts 
us to drop the words of comparison and apply to one 
thing directly the term that belongs to another. It is 
a comparison of relations, not qualities, known as meta- 
phor. -"I will speak daggers to her, but use none," says 
Hamlet. This figure of speech is so common that it 
has added myriads of words to language and changed 
the sense of myriads. Edify once meant simply to 
build; melancholy was black bile; ardor was heat; 
sagacity was quickness of smell; to detect was to take 
the roof off; sincerity was that perfection in a vessel 
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that left no cracks to be filled up with wax; and a 
sycophant was a man who informed against exporters 
of figs. The impulse to be vivid and effective leads us 
at times to magnify the importance of the theme at 
hand; and thence comes the figure called hjrperbole. 
Milton said, describing music: 

I was all ear, 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death. 

The same impulse tempts us, when intensely im- 
pressed with the distant or the possible, to represent it 
as before our eyes, and the result is the figure known 
as vision. 

In some minds the impulse to be vivid and effective 
in the expression of indignation leads to a sort of cold 
and malignant quietude. The fierce passion is concealed 
under affected playfulness and a false air of reasonable- 
ness and the result is the figure known as irony. When 
Dean Swift was in despair over the misery and mis- 
government of Ireland, which he had striven in vain to 
remedy, he published, in 1729, his "Modest Proposition 
for Preventing the Children of the Poor People in 
Ireland from Being a Burden to their Parents or GDun- 
try, and for Making Them Beneficial to the Public." 
It is an elaborate scheme for the eating of babies, and 
it is set forth with so many details and the arguments 
for its economic advantages are put so plausibly, that 
it is often taken for a bit of fantastic humor ; but it was 
the last cry of baffled agony. 

I need go no further in tracing the origin of figures 
of rhetoric. What has been said is enough to show 
that they are not the conscious devices of writers, con- 
trived to ornament style, but the result of a natural 
and unconscious impulse towards the vivid and effective 
expression of thought. Men resorted to them before 
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there was a literature in existence; and men resort 
to them now who never heard one of them named. 
They are more common in conversation than in books; 
and the study of rhetoric seems to restrain rather than 
encourage the use of figurative speech. The girl who 
calls to a laughing companion : "Oh, you horrid thing !" 
uses exclamation, hyperbole and metaphor — three fig- 
ures of speech, in four words. Everyone of the slang 
phrases of the day is a highly colored rhetorical ex- 
pression. 

It seems clear to me, from the consideration? sub- 
mitted, that the peculiarity in the expression of thought 
that we call style, is the result of a natural impulse; 
and it follows, therefore, that the essential element in 
any writer's style is individuality. There is a great 
mass of writing that is simply conventional or profes- 
sional and does not rank as literature; and there are 
few differences in the style in which it is done. Such 
writing is the work of artisans rather than artists, mere 
business routine in which individual character is not 
revealed and individual purpose has no influence; and 
for that work anyone may be trained. 

In purely literary work self -revelation invariably 
takes place. The ideal writer, therefore, should have 
complete control over the language he uses and a wide 
choice among all varieties of words. He should be a 
subtle and profound thinker. He should be well versed 
in different departments of human knowledge, for his 
illustrations must be drawn from every available source. 
He should be sensitive to every emotion and familiar 
with the workings of human passion. He should have 
earnest purpose. He should have a true artist's discre- 
tion. It is futile to talk of style as if it could be 
caught by imitation, acquired by special study or picked 
up out of the random reading of books. And yet critics 
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speak of it constantly in that way. If a man be not 
humorous, how can he write in a humorous style? If 
he cannot think clearly, how can he communicate clearly 
what he conceives but darkly? If he lacks honest con- 
viction, how can he advocate with force that in which 
he has no faith? If he be dull and slow of feeling, 
how can he fling pathos into winged words? If he be 
barren of the noble faculty of imagination, how can he 
be picturesque, recalling not the past and conceiving 
not the future? If he be not a close observer or a 
faithful student, how can he be instructive or interest- 
ing? A style cannot be made out of mere words. 

Clearness of thought struggles toward clearness of 
statement; strength of conviction struggles toward 
strength of argument; intensity of feeling struggles 
toward intensity in an appeal to the passions. These 
are the great virtues of style; and a man's style is 
clear in proportion as his thought is clear, strong in 
proportion as his conviction is intense, and sympathetic 
in proportion as his soul is sensitive to emotion. 

It is possible to make a fair-seeming style by sham 
ornament, sham learning, sham pretensions to sensi- 
bility; but the imposture never deceives for any length 
of time. Let us be earnest ; let us be thoughtful ; let us 
be studious; let us be lovers of the beautiful, and then, 
if we desire to communicate our thought, our love or 
our faith to men, the words will come — ^and come in 
grace and power, as the buds, the leaves and the blos- 
soms come to every tree, after its kind, obedient to the 
impulse of the life that stirs within it. 

I have reached this conclusion after my own fashion; 
but let me not be understood as assuming that it is a 
new one. It is but the reiteration of the statement of 
the great naturalist BuflFon, who said, in comparing 
other things to style: "They are outside the man; the 
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style is the man himself." And Buffon*s famous say- 
ing is but the reiteration of Fenelon, who declared that 
a man's style is "nearly as much a part of him as his 
physiognomy, his figure, the beating of his pulse — in 
fact, as any part of his being which is least subject to 
the action of his will." 

It is this element of individuality in style that renders 
the author incorrigible under criticism. The critic points 
out the faults in his style and suggests happy improve- 
ments ; but he keeps on in the old way. It has "been 
said that language is not the dress of thought, but the 
body of thought, and to change a fashion is easy, but 
to change an organism impossible. The critics, urging 
an author to reform his style, are, as it were, asking 
the leopard to change his spots. 

It follows from this theory that he who has the true 
instinct and impulse toward literary expression will vary 
the melody of his words in harmony to the changes of 
his thought. 

Shakespeare, in whom among the sons of men this 
instinct and impulse were strongest, is seldom at fault. 
He finds language appropriate for the king's dignified 
decree and for the fool's jest. He crushes meaning 
into little words in the passion of Lear, Macbeth or 
Hamlet like molten metal poured into molds; and he 
makes his knights challenge each other in resonant 
terms as musical, and sometimes as empty, as the 
trumpets sounding in the lists. He forgets everything 
but love and moonlight as he leaps the orchard wall 
with Romeo into the garden of the Capulets, and be- 
comes a very elf in speech and thought among the 
fairies of the Athenian forest. 

It is the element of individuality that insures variety 
of method. It sets at naught the notion that there is 
but one right way in dealing with every theme, and 
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suggests the happy truth that there may be "many a 
voice of one delight." 

How does individuality limit the advance of art? 
It is plain that there is, even in the fine arts, a definite 
progress; and the handiwork of an untutored savage 
is not to be compared with the product of a man of 
genius in a cultured civilization, though it might not be 
greatly inferior to the handiwork of an untrained peas- 
ant of our own day. Yet, as individuality is the essential 
element of art, and as individuality perishes, there can 
be no transmission of artistic power. There are traits 
handed down from father to son under the laws of 
heredity, but, to use the phrase of the Roman poet, no 
man can bequeath the mens divinior, which is commonly 
called genius. The most elaborate arguments to the 
contrary show nothing more than the heritage of tenden- 
cies, capabilities and, above all, opportunities. No man 
can bequeath his own acquired skill or experience. A 
great painter may give instruction in his art, but neither 
child nor pupil can take from him the faculty of the 
hand, the vision of the eye, nor the insight of the mind. 
Were it otherwise, if the father, whether poet, sculptor, 
actor, physician or advocate, could leave the rich results 
of study, experience, observation and long practice, to- 
gether with individual capacity, to the son, how one 
generation would surpass another, rising upon its help- 
ing shoulders to newer heights of manly power. But 
no such thing happens; and while material progress 
goes strongly forward from age to age, the development 
of the individual man is slow ; so slow, indeed, that, con- 
fining their observation, to historic times alone, many 
are disposed to deny any advance. It is nearly 3000 
years since Homer shaped his epic of the siege of 
Troy. And yet no poet in succeeding ages has surpassed 
him in vigor of imagination and in hurried but harmoni- 
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ous movement and few have equaled him in insight into 
character or in constructive faculty. His work remains 
one of the masterpieces of literature. And where is 
there now a language so flexible, so rich in its resources 
for the expression of subtle thought or eager passion, 
so musical as that in which he sang — the tongue that 
represented the heart, the intellect, the development, the 
national individuality of Greece ? Among his countrymen 
in after times there was an orator whose speeches are 
still studied in our schools ; and for terseness of expres- 
sion, for sinewy force of argument, for high moral 
purpose, it is better to go to Demosthenes "On the 
Crown" than to the vaporings of politicians of our own 
day. The centuries saw no superior until the coming 
of Edmund Burke. Where is there fairer marble shaped 
into finer curves of beauty and majesty than in the 
ancient statues that have survived the wreck of more 
than one civilization? And if the paintings of the 
Grecian artists have perished, yet knowing how their 
fame survives, we hesitate to say that greater have been 
born since they died. And the dramas of Athens ! Even 
one who has caught, in the faint twilight of a dead 
language, a dim notion of their grace, their beauty, 
their simplicity of structure, their sublimity of tone and 
their solemn moral lessons, carries the memory with him 
and would not dream of naming anyone save Shakes- 
peare as a master or even as a peer of -^schylus and 
his companions. Roughly speaking, it may be said that 
civilization . aids art only from the outside, through 
appreciation, through encouragement, through training, 
through criticism and through increase of opportunity. 
In a word, conditions change, circumstances vary, knowl- 
edge increases, morals improve, material power develops, 
wealth accumulates; but simple manhood remains pretty 
much the same; and those things which depend upon 
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simple manhood for accomplishment are not more easily 
done nor better done than long ago. 

How is co-operation the characteristic of science? 
Science deals with the relation of facts, with the dis- 
covery of processes and with the formulation of laws. 
The scientist needs rare qualities in the pursuit of 
truth, which is his end ; but truth once attained becomes 
at once common property. The fact established, the 
process discovered, the law formulated, are part of the 
knowledge of the world; and other investigators accept 
them, work with them and often make uses of them 
far more important than any of which their predecessors 
dreamed. So it happens that every advance in science, 
though often described by the name of some single 
philosopher, is really the result of the labors of many 
co-operating, the results obtained by one becoming the 
means to the achievement of another. Though there 
may be personal rivalries and jealousies among investi- 
gators, yet in the nature of things they constitute a 
brotherhood in one noble service. In common speech 
it is said that Morse invented the telegraph; yet he 
played but a small part in the investigations into the 
nature of electricity that made it feasible. Newton, men 
say carelessly, discovered the law of gravitation; but he 
merely applied it to the system of the heavens. The 
latest discovery as to the penetrating quality of the 
cathode rays, bears the name of a particular scientist, 
and yet the briefest account of it brings forward several 
other men, to whose labors he merely won a trifling, 
though significant increase. And so it is that every 
story of scientific victory has not one but many heroes. 
This characteristic of co-operation is shown, not only 
among the investigators engaged in kindred research, 
but curiously enough it holds good for those laboring 
in fields of knowledge so far remote from each other as 
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to seem cut off from communication. The man who 
takes the drop of water for his sphere of knowledge 
and devotes himself to the study of creatures too minute 
for the naked eye to discover, hits upon facts and 
analogies that startle the man who has chosen human 
life and the body that is the house of that life for the 
object of his care and the subject of his thought; and 
the observer of the mysteries of the stagnant pool sees 
things that may lead to the reversal of old theories of 
disease and decay. He who is busied in searching into 
the nature of a ray of light suggests suddenly to the 
astronomer the means of reading the message which a 
star-beam carries as to the nature of a far-off world. 
There is a unity in nature's various works and methods 
that compels those who study her into partnership 
whether they will or no. It is a legend of ancient and 
mediaeval times that philosophers regarded discovered 
truth as their own, and kept the knowledge hidden; 
and it is a sad legend that many great secrets perished 
through this selfish folly. But in our day the achieve- 
ment of each investigator is blazoned to the world and 
a thousand others are busied at once in testing and 
developing his discovery. 

How is it that co-operation gives to science its rapid 
and rapidly accelerating progress? One answer is 
obvious. What has been gained by one generation is 
available for the next. There is another. Long ago 
the economists traced the origin and the progress of 
civilization to division of labor, the tendency of a man 
to do one thing well and exchange the products of his 
labor with others fitted to do other things well. Out 
of the concentration of effort on specific things came 
rapid improvement in skill, and in due time invention. 
It is now the common opinion that this tendency to 
the division of labor prevails throughout nature, and is 
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the method of evolution. The amceba drifting in a 
drop of water, as its name implies, is formless ; it moves 
without limbs; it takes food at any point and ejects 
anywhere what it cannot assimilate, and to reproduce it 
merely divides. And the long process of advance to an 
organism like that of man is one of specializing the 
different functions of nourishment, decay, action, will 
and feeling, and creating an organ or a set of organs 
for each. Yet the body is one, and the parts co-operate 
to one end. So in science there has been a division of 
study which has made it all the more effective, in so 
far as it concentrates the efforts of individuals upon 
special tasks and insures co-operation of all in one great 
cause. He who gains a point in his peculiar field, gains 
it for every one and for all time; and his success may 
assure the triumphant advance of a co-worker else- 
where. If the power of co-operation needs any illustra- 
tion, there is a suggestive one at hand in the rapid 
increase in the production of wealth in the course of a 
generation. What is the main cause of it? The facility 
with which capital concentrates in corporations, and the 
resources of hundreds of men, far apart and knowing 
nothing of one another, and only brought together for 
the origination and completion of great industrial enter- 
prises. Doubtless it is out of this easy mobilization of 
wealth already gained that the quick rush of modern 
material progress has arisen. And so through the 
specialization of each student's labor and the co-opera- 
tion of all there has come within a few years a forward 
swing in the course of science that is hardly less 
amazing. 

I do not know that the distinction I have drawn be- 
tween art and science with reference to the individual 
and the co-operative element, the one slowly advancing 
and the other rapidly growing as it goes, is difficult to 
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appreciate, but let us take an example. Florence, through 
her children, has contributed much to the happiness and 
the good of the world. In that fairest of cities, in the 
valley of the Arno, Dante sang and Angelo painted 
and Galileo watched by night the phases of the moon. 
The poet's work has passed into the literature of the 
world, become a potent inspiration to many master 
minds, and poured through many channels its wealth of 
spiritual influence. It is something more than a liberal 
education to follow him in vision through the gates of 
the infernal city and among the sorrowful and hopeless 
peoples, down the descending circles to the innermost 
hell ; upward through the ascending circles of expiation 
and anticipation to the terrestrial paradise; and then 
from sphere to sphere to the serenest heaven, where 
the mystical rose, whose multitudinous petals are the 
glorified spirits of the saints, lies palpitating in the 
ecstasy of the beatific vision, and where the poet sug- 
gests to the human imagination through the blending 
gush of motion, music and light, the divinely inex- 
pressible. Yet the poem leaves us no nearer to the 
power of Dante. The subtlety of thought, the vividness 
of insight, the simple style, flexible as silk, strong as 
iron and rich as gold, remain his own, and nothing in 
his creation is available for any creation of ours. Even 
genius may not copy him if it would, and would not if 
it could. The same is true in greater degree of the 
works of Michael Angelo in painting and sculpture. 
The figures give us a sense of pleasure and of exalta- 
tion, and satisfy every sensitive fiber of the intellect; 
but they spring from no seed and leave no fruit, and 
are not of this world. The artist may learn from them, 
but he cannot use them. They are the creatures of 
their maker, true to the laws of their own nature, how- 
ever strange to the laws of ours. But with the result 
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of Galileo's scientific labors it is different They are 
part of the world's property in thought and in action. 
The pendulum swings, keeping time in every household ; 
the telescope has brought the great worlds of the uni- 
verse closer to human ken, and the microscope has 
revealed the unsuspected secrets of plant and animal 
organism; the laws of motion have served as a key to 
the problem of the heavenly system; the discoveries of 
the moons of Jupiter and the rings of Saturn are now 
mere schoolboy facts; no one save Jasper of Virginia 
doubts that the world moves; not even a lover now 
denies that the moon shines with borrowed light; and 
the spots on the sun have passed into a proverb. What 
he found out every college graduate knows, with much 
that he failed to discover. Though his genius could 
not descend, the fruits of it remained and were multi- 
plied through the labor of other intellects. 

It must be borne in mind that in this argument for 
individuality as characteristic of art and co-operation 
as characteristic of science, I do not mean to maintain 
that any great work in art, however individual, is inde- 
pendent of the environment of the artist or of the 
thought and achievement of the past; or that any great 
discovery in science is made without individual genius. 
It is not possible to separate individualism or socialism 
from human life or to exclude either from any single 
human heart. Both are elements in our nature — ^wings 
to our progress. There is no fool so dangerous as the 
fool who hits upon a half truth and thinks that he 
has found a whole truth; and the fanatic of individual- 
ism and the fanatic of socialism are such fools. 

We may glory in the individuality of art and yet 
recognize in the co-operation of science the surest hope 
of advancing civilization. It is a stirring thought that 
everywhere throughout the world, undivided by distance, 
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unbroken by national animosities or the confusion of 
tongues, the hosts of investigation are at work in their 
laboratories tracing out the causes of things. Consid- 
ering what they have done in the way of mastering the 
secrets of nature and controlling its forces, who may 
set a limit to what they are yet to do? In the body, this 
habitation of the invisible, this palace haunted by ghosts, 
there are many marvels still unexplored, and mayhap 
capacities for permanence and persistence in health and 
normal activity, and capacities for increase in strength 
and beauty still undeveloped. Nay more, somewhere in 
the remote alembics of the human system, the physical 
process may lurk that is a clue to the mystery of the 
soul itself. It is a notion like the recurrence of a 
mediaeval dream that some quiet investigator may at any 
moment stumble over a hidden truth, suggesting the 
very secret of being and destiny. To readers of Brown- 
ing the hope of Paracelsus will come back: 

"We may not be doomed 
To cope with seraphs, but at least the rest 
Shall cope with us. Make no more giants, God ! 
But elevate the race at once ! We ask 
To put forth just our strength, our human strength; 
All starting fairly, all eagle-eyed, true-hearted — 
See if we cannot beat thy angels yet! 
Such is my task. I go to gather this. 
The sacred knowledge, here and there dispersed 
About the world, long lost or never found. 
And why should I be sad or lorn of hope ? 
Why ever make man's good distinct from God's? 
Or, finding they are one, why dare distrust?" 

I may suggest in a single closing sentence what I 
have said at somewhat wearisome length. If I were a 
poet, looking out from his tower of loneliness on the 
movement of the times, I would choose as a theme for 
a song, the comradeship of advancing science and the 
dawning triumph of the knighthood of knowledge. 
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From the stenographer's notes of a talk before the Chaatauqua Assembly. 

Under the circumstances of my hasty summons and 
hasty arrival, it would be folly for me, an obscure 
editor in an inland city, to come forward to meet one 
of the most noted scholars of the time and to refute 
his position. But, in my humble judgment, the purpose 
of my coming here to-day is not to discuss this ques- 
tion, properly speaking, so much as to enter a protest 
in behalf of American public opinion against the doc- 
trines which he, Professor Mahaffy, has set forth. I 
notice in the report of the speech made by Professor 
Mahaffy yesterday, that he has locked horns with my 
friend, John J. McBride. For my part, I shall always 
be grateful to some extent to Exile McBride for the 
good work which he has done in collecting American 
signatures to the address to Mr. Gladstone; but he is 
an eccentric character and there is something humor- 
ous, almost ridiculous, in the spectacle of the learned 
professor grimly and seriously engaging in a con- 
troversy with him; nothing, perhaps, could indicate so 
clearly the complete ignorance of Professor Mahaffy 
in regard to American opinion as his choice of an 
antagonist. I have no desire to imitate Midshipman 
Easy and make the duel triangular. 

As I said in the beginning this is not a question which 
really needs discussion, because American opinion on 
the subject of home rule for Ireland has crystallized; 
and it is not likely that at this late day it will change 
either its form or its purpose. Moreover, what has 
been said by the learned professor from Trinity College 
has been met by the press of the United States. The 
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editors of the country have discussed what he is 
pleased to consider his arguments and refuted him. To 
be sure he asserts that the editors are not in the habit 
of saying what they actually think, but what they be- 
lieve the people want to hear. Well, if an editor be 
obliged to say what he does not believe in this matter 
because he dare not face the people as the champion of 
a doctrine repugnant to them, then no stronger argu- 
ment can be given to show that American public opinion 
is with the Irish leader, Parnell, and with the English 
leader, Gladstone, on this question. And, after all, 
what matters it what the classes think — the editors, the 
lawyers, or the politicians — if the heart of the people 
is right on any issue? 

If I should discuss this subject in earnest, the first 
point to settle would be: What standard of judgment 
must we adopt in considering the Irish question? There 
is only one standard for us to adopt, and that is the 
American standard. What is the American political 
standard? It is a very simple matter to ascertain it. 
This is the American creed as it is set forth in the 
great Declaration: "We hold these truths to be self- 
evident: that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; that to secure these rights governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; that whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it and 
institute a new government, laying its foundations on 
such principles, and organizing its powers in such 
form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness." Now no man has a right to go 
before an audience of Americans and ask their appro- 
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bation on any political issue, and at the same time refuse 
to accept their standards of political right. How dares 
any man come before you and ask you to pass judg- 
ment in his favor upon a question, the decision of which 
he refuses to submit to the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence? This is what Professor Mahaffy has 
done; and when he refuses to discuss this question 
subject to American standards, he concedes the iniquity 
of his case. We are bound to accept these principles 
of the Declaration; we cannot even consent to argue 
them. They are to us "self-evident" truths. We may 
explain them to doubters from other lands. It is a 
common thing, for instance, for a critic to say that all 
man are not created equal, because we see inequalities 
all about us. Professor MahaflFy has told you that. 
Now, that all men are created equal is a simple, positive, 
absolute fact. When a child is born it comes naked into 
the world. It cannot speak; it cannot walk; it cannot 
talk ; it cannot help itself ; it cannot live one hour with- 
out assistance. It makes no difference whether a child 
is born in a log cabin or in a palace; practically, chil- 
dren born into the world are equal; and the English 
philosopher, Hobbes, of Malmesbury, in laying down the 
principles on which he founded his argument for 
absolute government, asserted among the first the equal- 
ity at birth of all men. What our great Declaration 
means is that so far as government is concerned it 
recognizes the equality in helplessness of every man 
created; not as he exists in society but as he is born. 
The purpose of the American system is to give to every 
child a chance to achieve whatever may be in him, to 
insure him equal right and opportunity. If nature give 
to different children a various endowment of potential- 
ities, let nature have full swing; but no foolish con- 
vention of society or government should assume to 
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determine such distinction and settle the destiny of any 
child from the mere accident of birth. It was fashion- 
able at one time to deny that the just powers of govern- 
ment come from the consent of the governed; but no 
great thinker, so far as I know, has ever held any other 
theory. Power may have its origin in God and it may 
be delegated to kings ; but no matter whence derived or 
where intrusted, sovereignty belongs, according to the 
best thought of our times, in the people ; and the Declar- 
ation is well within the soundest principles of philo- 
sophy on this point. That the true purpose of govern- 
ment, as set forth in the Declaration, is to secure the 
unalienable rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness can not be questioned. In applying the test 
of these principles to any question, we must remember 
that we, as Americans, can neither qualify nor modify 
them, since it was to their support that the fathers 
pledged their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor. Let us see whether Ireland has been governed 
in accordance with these principles. 

Will any man pretend to say that in Ireland all men 
are regarded by the law as created equal? The very 
theory of government in that country is that all men 
are not created equal. In the practice of government 
one man is dealt with as better than another ; one creed 
is considered better than another. And even to-day the 
highest position in the land is not open to men who hold 
a particular faith. A man's life is practically safe in 
Ireland so far as government is concerned. A man's 
liberty is not safe; and a member of the Irish parlia- 
mentary party is liable at any moment to be arrested 
for the mere expression of opinion and put in prison 
without trial by his peers. As regards the pursuit of 
happiness it would be a mere mockery to say that there 
is anything like it in Ireland. The most that is possible 
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for the masses of the people there is the pursuit of 
daily bread, or rather the pursuit of the daily potato. 
And we know from the recurrence of famines that under 
the existing government of Ireland the people cannot 
at times secure even existence — to say nothing of happi- 
ness. So far is the government from deriving its powers 
from the consent of the governed that it bases them on 
antagonism to the will of the people. 

Let us pass from the Declaration of Independence 
to the constitution of the United States for another 
American standard by which to judge of the history 
and the present condition of Ireland. The preamble 
reciting the purposes of the instrument is as follows: 
"We, the people of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and to our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this constitution for the United States of America." It 
is now about seven hundred years since the Normans 
landed in Ireland; it is over two hundred and fifty 
years since the writ of the king of England first ran 
throughout the island; it is nearly two hundred years 
since the conquest of Ireland was concluded and the 
country laid helpless under the feet of its foreign 
masters; it is eighty-nine years since the legislative 
union was established with Great Britain. For not one 
hour, from the landing of the Normans, has the govern- 
ment there subserved the purposes of government as 
set forth in the constitution of the United States. I say 
positively, and I challenge refutation, that for not one 
hour of these 700 years has there been a perfect union 
formed — has justice been established — has domestic 
tranquillity been assured — has the common defence been 
provided for — ^has the general welfare been promoted — 
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or have blessings of liberty been secured to the people 
and their posterity! 

Now what kind of a system of government is it of 
which this can be said, and said without risk of refuta- 
tion ? It would be impossible to review the whole course 
of Irish history in illustration; and into that chamber 
of horrors I have no desire to enter. That single hour 
sacred to tranquillity and prosperity and justice could 
not be found under the Plantagenets, and amid the broils 
and conflicts of the Norman nobles and the native 
chiefs; not under the Tudors with their lust of con- 
quest and plunder and their propensity to persecution 
and tyranny; not under the Stuarts with their false- 
hood, their cowardice, and their gilded iniquity that 
made even their friendship a snare; not under the 
Commonwealth, when the often forfeited land was re- 
confiscated, and fanaticism, deliberately setting itself to 
the work of extermination, wrought so fiercely that the 
wild beasts multiplied as the people perished, and it was 
necessary to put a price on the head of a wolf as well 
as on the head of a priest; not under that choice collec- 
tion of lunatic criminals, the house of Hanover, when 
the masses of the nation were proscribed in their own 
home, disqualified from citizenship, denied the owner- 
ship of land, and made liable to punishment for seeking 
an education; — not even under the legislative union, 
when Ireland, though by a fiction of the law the political 
equal of England and Scotland, has been governed, not 
in accordance with the constitution, but by coercion 
laws. It is enough to suggest each era to your memory 
and your imagination; and I need not cite witnesses 
like Spenser, Swift, Burke, Prendergast, for even the 
very speeches from the throne and the statutes bear out 
the story. Fifty-nine coercion laws, passed within eighty 
years, stand among the public acts of Great Britain. 
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There is one of them in operation to-day, under which 
there is neither freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, nor security for any man's home. The most 
sacred rights of the people depend solely upon the will 
of the executive, and his wish to declare any district 
of Ireland proclaimed. I think that this brief statement 
will show you conclusively that according to American 
standards there is no such thing as good government 
in Ireland. 

Now let me appeal to English opinion for a standard 
of judgment in condemnation of this condition of 
things. I shall not appeal to Mill, or to Macaulay, or to 
Gladstone, or to any of those men of liberal opinion 
who in our view are the glory of the English race, but 
to the man who contrived and passed the act of legisla- 
tive union — to one of the greatest of the conservative 
prime ministers of England, William Pitt. Pitt con- 
ceived and carried out the scheme of legislative union 
between Great Britain and Ireland. I think his purposes 
were mainly good, and his conception grand, and that 
theoretically the system promised fair success ; but, from 
the inequality of the people of the greater country to 
the responsibility they assumed, it has proved a dis- 
astrous failure. Pitt, in the debate of April 21st, 1800, 
defined the purposes of the great measure he proposed, 
referred to the miserable condition of Ireland, con- 
fessed responsibility for the failure of former attempts 
to govern it justly, and laid down the only principles 
on which the legislative union could be justified. He 
said: "We must look to this as the only measure we 
can adopt which can calm the dissensions, allay the ani- 
mosities, and dissipate the jealousies which have un- 
fortunately existed; as a measure whose effect is to 
communicate to the sister kingdom the skill, the capi- 
tal, and the industry which have raised this country to 
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such a pitch of opulence ; to give to her a full participa- 
tion in the commerce and in the constitution of Eng- 
land; to unite the affections and resources of two 
powerful nations, and place under one public will the 
direction of the whole force of the empire. ... In 
the union of a great nation with a less we must feel 
that we ought not to be influenced by any selfish policy, 
that we ought not to be guided by any narrow views of 
partial advantage. We must refute by our conduct the 
idea that we have any other end in view than that of 
promoting the mutual advantage of both kingdoms. 
We must show that we are not grasping at financial 
advantages; that we are not looking for commercial 
monopoly. We must show that we wish to make the 
empire more powerful and secure by making Ireland 
more free and more happy. These, sir, are the views — 
these are the only views with which I could ever 
have proposed this measure, and it is with these views 
alone that it can be rendered effectual to its object, and 
establish mutual harmony and confidence between the 
two nations." 

Now remember that was William Pitt's declaration of 
the only grounds on which the legislative union of 
Great Britain and Ireland could be defended. The 
champions of the existing condition of things, the tories 
and the liberal unionists of to-day, both declare that the 
legislative union has become the fundamental law of 
the land and that it is little better than treason to meddle 
with it or to propose to modify it. In the face of 
William Pitt's declarations and accepting his standard 
of political action, is there any justification for its con- 
tinuance? It was to calm dissensions and allay ani- 
mosities; has it done so? The fact of the present 
struggle for better government in Ireland shows that 
it has not. It has not communicated to Ireland the 
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capital and industry of England, but drained the former 
country of her own. It is population that makes the 
wealth of a nation, and the population of Ireland has 
decreased from nearly nine millions in 1845 to barely 
five millions at the present time. We have seen within 
the scope of a generation what has been called a famine 
in Ireland in which a million of human beings perished 
of hunger and its attendant fever, though the country 
was exporting food — a calamity without a parallel in the 
history of Europe. Has the sister kingdom been ad- 
mitted to a full participation in the benefits of the 
constitution of England? Certainly not. Ireland has 
been governed for years by a series of coercion laws, 
every one of them outside of the constitution of Eng- 
land, in violation of its most sacred privileges, and 
applying only to Ireland. Have the affections of two 
nations been united? The question would have been 
mockery before the liberal party of England took up 
the policy of home rule and put the masses of the one 
country into harmony with the masses of the other. 
Has the union made Ireland more free and more happy? 
It is still ruled at the dictates of a foreign opinion which 
aims at evil, not good; and it is still the most miserable 
country in Christendom. Has the union strengthened 
the British empire? By no means, for the condition of 
Ireland is to-day, as ever, a menace to its peace and 
security, the shame of its friends and the opportunity 
of its enemies. And worse than all, the seeds of dis- 
sension Irish emigrants have sown in America, in 
Canada, in Australia, nay even in England herself. In 
a word every effect to which Pitt declared the union 
should not be perverted, it has been made to serve; 
and it has not brought to pass a single one of the good 
results to which he pledged it — and to accomplish which, 
in his opinion, was its only function. Judged by his 
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principles and within the scope of his policy, it must be 
utterly condemned; and if William Pitt were living to- 
day he would be bound in honor to pronounce the 
measure for which he wrought so desperately and to 
compass which he violated every safeguard of political 
morality — a disgraceful and disastrous failure. His duty 
would be to atone for the evil accomplished; and his 
place would be with Gladstone and Morley rather than 
with Salisbury and Hartington. 

In this discussion Professor Mahaffy has laid great 
stress upon religious elements and the conflicts of the 
churches. This is an aspect of the home rule controver- 
sary about which I care very little. The question of 
creed should not enter into the discussion of the politi- 
cal destiny of the people; and the man who makes his 
faith a matter of caste and invokes it to justify the 
oppression and misery of four-fifths of his countrymen 
is not a follower of Jesus Christ but a disciple of 
Nicholas Machiavelli. To plead your creed for the sake 
of political privilege is to degrade religion from the 
sanctification of the soul to the service of the body. 
Protestantism in Ireland — every creed in Ireland — should 
be considered as a religion, not as a temporal policy, 
and it should ask no more than a fair field and no 
favor. To those who dread a possible supremacy of 
Catholic influence this much may be said. It is well to 
remember that the position of the Catholic church in 
Ireland is different from its position elsewhere. In 
other countries than Ireland, in nearly every political 
contest, it has been arrayed against rather than for 
national sentiment ; but in Ireland it has had the peculiar 
privilege of being the church of the people, the church 
of political progress, the church of national aspiration. 
There it has been for two centuries on the right side 
so far as politics are concerned. But if the whole sway 
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of politics were given over to the Catholic majority 
that church would not have the power, even if it had 
the disposition, to interfere with the rights of Protes- 
tants. It could not take up the policy of persecution 
which the opinion of the world compels the British 
empire to abandon. For my part I do not hesitate to 
say that I would ask for no act for home rule, for no 
measure of self-government for Ireland, that would not 
put into the new constitution the principle of the Ameri- 
can constitution, that there should be no law in favor of 
a state church, and no law in regard to an established 
religion. I think it safe to add that no measure for Irish 
self-government whatever, will pass into the funda- 
mental law of the British empire that does not contain 
some such provision. 

It is well to remember, moreover, that as a rule the 
leaders of the Irish people in their great political move- 
ments in modern times have not been Catholics. The 
only exception, perhaps, is O'Connell, who was a leader 
of public opinion and a Catholic also. Swift, who began 
the struggle for national prosperity, was not only a 
Protestant, but a Protestant minister. Later on, Henry 
Grattan, who carried the Declaration of Rights and 
secured to the Irish parliament the restoration of its 
original prerogatives, was a Protestant. Wolfe Tone, 
the founder of the Society of United Irishmen, was a 
Protestant. Robert Emmet, of mournful memory, was a 
Protestant. Charles Stewart Parnell is a Protestant. 
And above all, the man who put a soul into the nation- 
alist movement and whose potent spirit, though he 
perished in his prime, has fastened its grasp upon the 
political system of the British empire and shaken the 
fabric to its foundations, — Thomas Osborne Davis — was 
a Protestant and a graduate of Trinity College. 

In conclusion, let me say that if we judge of English 
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domination in Ireland on the theory of Henry II., that 
it was necessary to make the papal authority supreme 
there, it has been a failure. If we judge of it on the 
theory of Elizabeth, that it was necessary to establish 
the Protestant religion and convert the Irish people, it 
has been a failure. If we judge of it on the theory of 
the Commonwealth, that it was necessary to exterminate 
the Irish people, it has been a failure. If we judge of it 
on the theory of the statesmen of the great revolution, 
that it was necessary to degrade the Irish people, it has 
been a failure. And if we judge of it on the theory of 
later times, that it was necessary to work out vicariously 
the refinement, enlightenment, and happiness of the Irish 
people, it has been a failure. Under every varying aspect 
of fraud and violence it has been an evil. And in dis- 
cussing a remedy, it is natural to suggest that as foreign 
effort has so signally failed, the Irish people should be 
intrusted with the care of their own concerns. 

Of course in making an argument on the subject of 
home rule you have to look at the matter in a simple 
practical way. Can another do for you as well as you 
can do for yourselves ? Would the people, of New York, 
for instance, be willing to have the people of Ohio 
control their internal affairs? "If you want a good 
servant," says the old maxim, "and one that you like, 
serve yourself." The phrase may be parodied: "If you 
want a good government and one that you like, govern 
yourselves." We know from our own experience how 
difficult it is for a free people, under the best conditions, 
to secure good laws and honest legislation ; is it not clear 
that it must be impossible under such conditions as 
exist in Ireland to-day to secure them from foreign 
hands ? We know how difficult to act for the best when 
love is the motive; can we expect good results from 
hatred? This is the plain, common sense view of the 
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case. For my part I should be glad always to make 
an appeal to the higher human sentiments, not to the 
lower. Let us go beyond self-interest and appeal to the 
only principle of human action that is fruitful in abiding 
good — love. In that generous spirit, what is the best 
thing that England can do for Ireland? To treat the 
sister country with justice ; to insure to the Irishman all 
the rights of the Englishman; to bind the Irishman to 
the fortunes and the destiny of the magnificent British 
empire as firmly as the Scotchman is bound — to weave a 
union out of the strands of common affection and com- 
mon interest, as light as threads of gossamer, but as 
strong as links of iron. 

How much of a measure of independence may be 
necessary to effect a reform government in Ireland I 
do not pretend to say. I think Mr. Gladstone's bill for 
home rule was not all that it should have been; but it 
was a splendid beginning. I doubt if Ireland should be 
cut off altogether from imperial concerns ; and I am dis- 
posed to hope that, with a parliament at Dublin to 
control Irish affairs and with a representation in the 
parliament at Westminster, good local government could 
be secured and at the same time co-operation in the 
great interests of the British empire retained. The limits 
of the problem may be determined, though a solution be 
not attempted. The government of England in Ireland 
has been for centuries a continuing crime, and it is time 
for that crime to cease. It is time for Ireland to have 
good government; and this good government should be 
brought about with just as little separation from the 
destinies of the empire and the English speaking people 
as possible. If she could have good government under 
the legislative union, the union might stand. If she can 
have good government under a local parliament in 
Dublin, let her have such limited home rule. And if 
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good government be unattainable short of complete revo- 
lution, then she must be made free and independent ! 

I heartily wish that this whole controversy were 
settled. I wish it for the sake of the Irish people, be- 
cause it involves for them so much peace of mind and 
so much of material prosperity. I wish it were settled 
for the sake of the English people, to whom, for my 
part, I have no animosity, the light of whose glory is 
reflected on us and the shadow of whose disgrace some- 
what darkens us. I wish it could be settled for the 
sake of the American people ; so that here this ghost of 
an old quarrel might not be rising up to trouble and 
disturb us. I wish it could be settled for the sake of 
the I rish- Americans ; so that they might put all sense 
of old disaster and shame behind them and stand in the 
new world, in a new country, with a new destiny, and 
the sunshine of the west on their foreheads. 
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There is a disposition among the Irish in all parts of 
the world to commemorate this summer (1898), the one 
hundredth anniversary of "The Rebellion of 1798"; and 
though it may seem strange to celebrate an era of 
failure and disaster, yet the sentiment that prompts 
such homage is noble and the morality sound. Story, 
the sculptor, sometimes put his inspiration into words 
instead of marble ; and the Irish celebration suggests one 
of his finest lyrics: 

"I sing the hymn of the conquered 

Who fell in the battle of life, 
The hymn of the wounded, the beaten 

Who died overwhelmed in the strife. 
Not the jubilant song of the victors 

For whom the resounding acclaim 
Of nations was lifted in chorus, 

Whose brows wore the chaplet of fame. 
But the hymn of the low and the humble. 

The weary, the broken in heart. 
Who strove and who failed, acting bravely 

A silent and desperate part; 
Whose path had no flower on its branches, 

Whose hopes burned in ashes away. 
From whose hands slipped the prize they had grasped at. 

Who stood at the dying of day 
With the wreck of their life all around them, 

Unpitied, unheeded, alone. 
With death swooping down o*er their failure. 

And all but their faith overthrown." 

The course of the last hundred years in Ireland is 
worthy of study as illustrating nearly everything that a 
statesman should avoid. 

The result is not altogether evil. There has been a 
great increase in the intelligence of the people, and there 
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is some softening of old animosities. The country is 
probably the most moral in the world; and it is less 
tainted with crime than any other part of the United 
Kingdom. Moreover, since Gladstone became the cham- 
pion of Home Rule, Ireland has had an era of peace and 
security under constitutional safeguards. It has been 
governed, if not as well as it should be, at least with 
some regard to the good of the governed, in accordance 
with the broad principles of the English law, and not 
harassed by open violence, nor worried by the special 
iniquities of coercion acts — a thing which had not hap- 
pened before in seven hundred years. 

But, so far as material prosperity is concerned, it has 
been a lost century for Ireland, a hundred years of 
struggle under adverse economic conditions for mere 
existence, of national energies wasted in strife for rights 
that should never have been denied ; of bitter hatred and 
senseless suffering. 

The population, which increased from 5,395,456 in 1801 
to 8,175,124 in 1841 and to 8,558,084 in 1846 had fallen 
to 4,706,162 in 1891 ; and the Irish, who formed 32.6 per 
cent, of the people of the United Kingdom in 1821, con- 
stituted only 12.5 per cent, in 1891. As there has been 
a great natural increase among the Irish people, the loss 
is due mainly to emigration; and there has been a 
transfusion of Irish blood into the vital current of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Australia, Canada, and the United States ; 
but a serious part of the loss has been through the un- 
necessary destruction of human life. This destruction 
has been constant and indirect as the result of bad social, 
economic and political conditions; but it has sometimes 
been aggravated into sweeping calamity, as happened 
fifty years ago, when the potato crop failed, and a 
million of the Irish people died of starvation or disease 
due immediately to starvation. Strictly speaking, there 
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was no famine ; for there was plenty of food in Ireland 
in 1847 and 1848; but it was food that the poor people 
could not afford to live on even in times of prosperity, 
and which was therefore doubly beyond their reach in 
time of distress. They were kept on the verge of 
starvation; and the failure of the only food they could 
eat — and pay rent and taxes — toppled them over into the 
abyss. The same thing is happening in British India at 
intervals of about ten years, with much greater absolute 
destruction of life, though with less loss in comparison 
to population. Men call such calamities famines, and 
attribute them to the failure of the forces of nature; 
but it is the business of civilization to control natural 
forces and guard against the danger that may lie in their 
uncertainty. In modern times one of these miscalled 
famines does not come in a civilized country where the 
government aims at the good of the people and there is 
full sympathy between the ruler and the subject It 
comes where the government is foreign and the over- 
mastering consideration is the good of another nation, 
and where the ruler, though not consciously planning 
evil, is somewhat callous to alien suffering, slow to make 
sacrifices to help, and even when roused to active assist- 
ance has a subconscious feeling almost amounting to 
instinct, that a certain share of disaster, chastisement, 
and reluctant charity is good discipline for a conquered 
people, tending to check rapid development, crush the 
spirit and the power of resistance, and strengthen his 
empire. Tyranny is not consistent with general pros- 
perity; and people have to be plundered into penury 
before a wet season here or a dry season there brings 
the starvation of millions. 

In commerce and manufactures Ireland has made little 
or no advance, and she remains largely an agricultural 
country, with an environment of modem civilization, 
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but without the division or diversity of labor that civ- 
ilization requires. 

Within the century the United States from feeble 
beginnings has become the richest, happiest and most 
really powerful nation of the earth ; the Spanish- Ameri- 
can republics have won their independence, and some 
of them have assurance of a great career; Hungary has 
gained equality in empire with Austria ; Italy has shaken 
off the last of the foreign oppressors that have harassed 
her since the Middle Ages, and united her jarring states 
into a great kingdom ; Greece, Servia, and Bulgaria have 
made good their nationhood ; but for Poland and Ireland 
the shadow has gone back on the dial of the century. 

The original sources of persisting evil in the govern- 
ment of Ireland lie far beyond 1798; but that era is note- 
worthy for the decisive struggle which confirmed the 
sway of evil for another hundred years. Religious ani- 
mosities that needed no encouragement were kindled 
into new fierceness, the administration of justice was 
perverted into a conspiracy against right ; on the pretext 
of preserving peace soldiers were let loose to plunder 
and to murder; statesmen hired a parliament to vote 
itself out of existence and drove a people to rebellion for 
the sake of political opportunities that might come in 
suppressing the revolt; the Protestants of Ireland be- 
trayed their country in order to secure for a time the 
threatened privilege of oppressing their Catholic coun- 
trymen ; the Catholic church, so often censured for med- 
dling with civil affairs, was forced into politics in the 
hope of securing religious equality; the landlords went 
on with their extortion, never dreaming that the ruin of 
the tenant meant the fall of land values and that they 
were bartering the love of their neighbors for the con- 
tempt of mankind ; the mass of the peasants, driven into 
opposition to the government, took refuge in sub- 
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servience to the authorities of their creed; England, in 
the hope of strengthening her empire, made a union 
with an Irish faction on the condition that she should 
wrong the Irish people. Of course this was merely over 
again the old policy of governing in violation of every 
purpose for which government is instituted among men, 
but it was peculiarly unfortunate that at the dawn of the 
nineteenth century the selfishness, bigotry and brutality 
of the sixteenth century should have had full sway in a 
land that none of its better characteristics had ever 
touched, and that needed the quickening breath of a new 
spirit. 

It was an era of political reform and national op- 
portunity. America had won her independence and be- 
gun her career of prosperity, convincing the world of 
the policy of freedom through the rapidity of her devel- 
opment; France, transformed by her fierce and triumph- 
ant revolution, stood forward in the face of time-worn 
privilege, established creeds, and strong dynasties, as 
the champion of republicanism, ready for a crusade in 
behalf of liberty, fraternity, and equality. The power 
of kings and nobles had been shaken, and the churches 
associated with their authority seemed to share their 
danger. 

Ireland had gained freedom of trade and asserted the 
independence of her parliament; but above two-thirds 
of the members of the parliament were controlled by 
the government or by the great landholders; and the 
mass of the people had no voice in electing even the 
minority of the members supposed to represent them. 
The country did not desire revolution, and the people 
were not ready for it or fit to profit by it; but there 
was urgent need of two political measures: the reform 
of parliament and the emancipation of the Catholics. 
In 1795 there was a brief season of hope. A ntmiber 
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of leading Whigs had withdrawn from their party be- 
cause of its sympathy with the French Revolution, and 
it was understood that the control of affairs in Ireland 
should be conceded to them in consideration of their 
union with the Tories; and it was taken for granted 
that Lord Fitz William, who had been sent over as vice- 
roy, was authorized to carry out a liberal policy. He 
certainly entered upon the task like a man who felt that 
he had full authority to act; and his heart was clearly 
in the noble work of conciliation and reform. He ad- 
vocated the emancipation of the Catholics and the re- 
generation of parliament; and for a time public senti- 
ment seemed to go with him; but in his honest zeal 
against patronage and political corruption he began re- 
form by an attack on the Beresfords, a family enriched 
by public plunder, strongly entrenched in privileges, and 
rendered formidable by the vast amount of the booty it 
had won. He was foiled; an appeal was made against 
him to the English ministry; his recall followed; the 
leaders of the faction whose ascendency he had put in 
jeopardy, frightened at the prospect of their danger, 
resolved to make no concession or compromise, but to 
ruin the country in the hope of securing their own 
supremacy; Lord Camden was sent to Ireland as vice- 
roy, and the devil that had been bound "for three days 
in Upper Egypt" was let loose. Probably evils so great 
never followed directly from motives so mean and 
sordid. 

In the confusion that ensued there were four great 
elements working toward ultimate disaster. 

English statesmen eager for the consolidation of the 
Empire and with far more faith in legal form than in 
natural sentiment, were determined upon a legislative 
union of Great Britain and Ireland, at any cost of blood 
or treasure and at any sacrifice of justice and humanity. 
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The dominant faction, representing the holders of 
land and the dispensers of patronage, posing as cham- 
pions of the established church and the authority of 
the crown, feared nothing so much as the unity of the 
people and the establishment of government on just 
principles, and hastened to invoke religious animosity 
as a means of enkindling civil strife, and so creating 
new opportunities for plunder and oppression. 

The United Irishmen, a society whose members were 
touched with French enthusiasm for political liberty and 
sickened with the sight of daily evil wrought in the 
name of religion, and no doubt touched also with 
French skepticism as to religion, aimed at reform 
through the union of the Catholics and the Protestants 
of Ireland, acting openly at first, and as the national 
prospects darkened taking on the character of secret 
conspiracy, striving after military organization and 
aiming at revolution through aid from France. 

The Catholic peasantry harassed by tithes, impov- 
erished by rack rents, and outraged by religious and 
political disabilities, without a policy and without means 
or intelligence for organized action, were moving toward 
revolt, not of their own volition, but goaded into resist- 
ance by the deliberate malice of the governing classes. 

It may be said that there was a fifth element consist- 
ing of just and moderate men under the leadership 
of Grattan, who wrought for purity in the government 
and peace among the people through moral force and by 
legal methods; but, after the recall of Fitz William, 
Grattan and his associates lost influence rapidly, and, 
notwithstanding their moral nobility, fell into something 
like contempt. It was an era when moderation, justice 
and far-reaching wisdom were altogether alien — ^things, 
as it were, of another age and clime. 

The strength of the United Irishmen at the beginning 
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lay among the Presbyterians of the north; and they 
made little progress, among the Catholic peasants of 
the south and west, whose fondness for France was a 
heritage from a former generation, linked with the 
traditions of the kings, the old nobility and the 
creed that had just been swept away. Among them 
the turbulent and enterprising were Defenders, secretly 
organized to withstand local outrage, avenge neighbor- 
hood wrongs, and revolt against immediate oppression 
that had grown intolerable. To break the power of the 
United Irishmen, the government made use of the 
Orange Association to kindle religious strife, and with 
the approval of the magistrates its members were 
turned loose to harry their Catholic neighbors. In the 
county of Armagh some fourteen hundred families 
were driven from their homes into Connaught, escap- 
ing in many cases by night from cottages set on fire 
over their heads. Elsewhere the terror of these out- 
rages was so great that the mere rtunor of an Orange 
invasion sometimes sent whole villages of Catholics to 
the fields for refuge. Of course such a policy brought 
with it the incidental evils of insult and robbery. 

In the spring of 1796 the government, having created 
anarchy, had an insurrection act passed to facilitate the 
suppression of it. The privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus was suspended; th€ people were forbidden to be 
out of doors from an hour after sunset till sunrise; the 
authorities were authorized to enter houses by night 
to see whether any member of the family was absent 
and to search for arms; men caught abroad at for- 
bidden times were s€nt to serve in the English fleet 
without the formality of a trial, and the administering 
of seditious oaths was a capital offense. To the horror 
of anarchy there was added the horror of military 
license. General Lake, commander of the forces in Ire- 
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land, was ordered to disarm districts in which outrages 
had occurred; and the viceroy, writing to the English 
government March 9, 1797, said: "If the urgency of 
the case demands a conduct beyond that which can be 
sanctioned by law, the general has orders from me not 
to suffer the cause of justice to be frustrated by the 
delicacy which might possibly have actuated the magis- 
tracy." General Lake issued a proclamation March 13th 
for the disarmament of Ulster, which was at that time 
the most turbulent province. The military forces in 
Ireland consisted of 15,000 regulars, 18,000 militia, and 
30,000 yeomanry; of which 18,000 were cavalry; and it 
may be said that they took up the task set for them 
with eagerness and carried it on with unspeakable 
brutality. Most of the troops were licentious, thievish, 
and cruel; but some of them, notably the Ancient Brit- 
ons, a Welsh cavalry regiment, and the North Cork 
militia, were especially distinguished for every villainy 
that can disgrace a soldier, even in an enemy's country. 
An officer of the Dublin militia says of an expedition 
to search for arms in which he took part : "I was direct- 
ed by the smoke and flame of burning houses and by the 
dead bodies of boys and old men slain by the Britons, 
though no opposition whatever had been given by them, 
and, as I shall answer to Almighty God, I believe a 
single gun was not fired but by the Britons or yeomanry. 
I declare there was nothing to fire at, old men, women 
and children excepted. From ten to twenty were killed 
outright, many wounded, and eight houses burned." 
This sort of thing went on through 1797, spreading into 
Leinster and Munster, the ferocity of the Orange Asso- 
ciation being encouraged by the magistrates, and the 
ferocity of the soldiers approved by the government, 
though no open attempt at rebellion had been made. 
Every form of insult and outrage on women was 
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common. Men were picketed until almost dead; they 
were hanged to the verge of suffocation, let down, and 
asked to confess where arms were concealed, or tell 
who had administered illegal oaths, and then strung 
up again on refusal; they were flogged to force con- 
fession, and sometimes saved themselves from being 
flogged to death by making false accusations. There 
was a time when it was a capital offense in Ireland to 
wear long hair; but at that era it was customary among 
the peasants to crop their hair close ; and as it was sup- 
posed that republican France had set the fashion, short 
hair was regarded as a dire offense. The soldiers seized 
on "croppies," as they were called, rubbed pitch into 
the short hair, stuck linen on the pitch, and pulled off 
the scalp, or varied the performance by rubbing gun- 
powder into the hair and setting fire to it. These things 
are not matter of idle rumor or the slanders of Irish 
writers; the men guilty of them gloried in what they 
did and made a boast of their own brutality. There 
may be controversy as to the design of the government 
in forcing on rebellion, or as to how far the dis- 
loyalty of the people contributed to their misfortunes; 
but no controversy is possible as to the common villainy 
of statesmen, courts and soldiers in Ireland one hundred 
years ago. In nearly every trial for high treason, the 
evidence was that of informers, many of whom testi- 
fied to save their own lives ; and in most important cases 
Leonard McNally was associated with John Philpot 
Curran as counsel for the prisoners; and he was a 
spy paid by the government even to betray the men 
that he undertook to defend as a lawyer. 
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THE GAELIC LEAGUE 

The movement which Dr. Hyde organized in 1893, 
under the form of the Gaelic League is new only in 
the fact of organization. Individual scholars of all 
nations were active in the investigation of Celtic litera- 
ture and legend, as important in the study of early 
culture and civilization ; and Irish scholars cherished the 
hope of preserving the language of the country if not 
in daily speech, at least in its literary form, through 
the publication of such of the old manuscripts as sur- 
vive, and so providing original material for interpreta- 
tion of Irish history. There has been comparatively 
little written directly on Irish history in modem times, 
though it is indirectly a frequent theme through its rela- 
tion with English history; but very few who allude to 
the topic or deal with it are qualified by a knowledge 
of the Irish language for any reasearch into the early 
records of the people. It is an absurd condition of 
things. Moore, the poet, wrote a history of Ireland, 
and after he had published three volumes of it he 
visited Professor O'Curry, then employed on the Ord- 
nance survey, carried on by the government, and found 
him in his study with all manner of old books and 
manuscripts heaped about the room. Moore asked as 
to some of them, glanced over others, and after a talk 
with the scholar, remarked, that if he had known as 
much before as he had learned during that visit he 
would not have ventured upon the task of writing 
Irish history. No better work, therefore, could be 
undertaken by the Irish people than learning, in the 
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language of the nation, the realities, and even the 
dreams and visions of the past. Itr is a theme, clouded, 
falsified, discolored; and though it may not have the 
commanding interest of the present and the future, it is 
for them at least of unspeakable importance in deter- 
mining their position in this era, and in shaping their 
course hereafter. To know themselves, they must be 
able to guess, if nothing else, at something of their 
ancestry, the old speech, the old literature, and the old 
environment. Such study is good for them intellectu- 
ally; it has a practical value, moreover, in sustaining 
and asserting individuality, as well as nationality; and 
without the spirit of self-reliance a people have little 
influence. The overmastering need in Ireland, perhaps, 
is the command of free capital for productive activities, 
and the opportunity and capacity for industrial enter- 
prise; and not less vital, it may be, is freedom from 
the dominance of outside opinion in politics, the control 
of home affairs, and the assertion of the popular will in 
government; but no national development is complete 
which is under a sort of moral subjection to the criticism 
of the stranger in social customs, art and literature. 
Herein independence is essential to nationality, though it 
be only one element; and it is the mission of the Celtic 
revival to foster this quality, without antagonizing 
others, and to create and strengthen rather than destroy. 
It may be asked why any one should care for a 
primitive literature — Celtic or any other? It is a fair 
question but not a whit fairer than another that might 
be suggested — why should we care for any literature? 
The simple fact is that the human mind does care 
for the strange legends that cluster about the early life 
of a nation; and in some mysterious way they form 
the warp and woof of the imaginative literature of 
after ages. The myths of Greece are beautiful and 
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dramatic, but to modern common sense they seem little 
better than absurdities; yet they hold the fancy of the 
world. The poets of Norway and Denmark choose the 
sagas of the vikings or the fables of Norse mytholog}' 
for their themes, even though the natural magic of the 
telephone or the electric light is stranger in its reality 
than the wonders of old legend. The great musician 
of modern Germany has set to melody the old Teutonic 
legends of wandering hero, nymph, elemental god, and 
enchanted sword, and in every city of the civilized 
world the people listen entranced. The Celtic legends 
of Arthur and his Knights are interwoven and inter- 
laced in the richest fabrics of English imaginative liter- 
ature; and the laureate who passed away not long ago, 
made it the labor of his life and genius to recreate an 
ideal brotherhood of heroes from the deeds and char- 
acters of the champions of the Round Table. In a 
word, one of the greatest realities in human life is the 
potent charm of these seeming unrealities. Whether the 
recently translated Celtic legends and those that are 
still hidden in unpublished and even uncatalogued 
manuscripts, are destined to play so great a part in 
world literature as the stories of Arthur, one cannot 
say ; but this is clear, that they ought to be studied, pub- 
lished, translated, and so brought to the test. The few 
already made familiar are quaint, beautiful, imaginative. 
And it is well worth while to welcome and to listen 
to a man who is so admirably qualified to speak of 
them as Douglas Hyde. 

IRELAND IN POETRY 

A cable despatch says that Alfred Austin, the poet 
laureate, has written a book about Ireland, in which he 
says that the Irish are not a poetical people, because 
they have fancy but no imagination, and, second, they 
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are inaccurate. He says: "The groundwork of the 
highest imagination is close attention to a clear appre- 
hension of fact, which imagination can then glorify 
and transfigure at will. In the third place, the Irish are 
sad but not serious, and sadness does not inspire to the 
highest poetic imagination." If one were to consider 
this statement with reference to the man that makes 
it, the obvious comment would be that Alfred Austin 
knows very little about either facts or poetry; and that 
probably every third schoolmaster that one might 
meet in Ireland has more facts at his fingers' ends and 
can write better verse than the poet laureate. At least 
it would be safe to say that nobody in Ireland or any 
place else could write worse verse. But that does not 
meet the point at issue. Austin was simply groping, in 
his addle-pated way, after an explanation of a very plain 
fact — that England has produced the greatest poets of 
the modern world, and that Ireland has not produced 
a single poet of the first rank. The same lack 'of poetic 
accomplishment is seen in Wales, and in Scotland, for 
Burns, the national poet, though richly endowed with 
genius, died young and never wrote the masterpiece 
to which he might have attained. Indeed one might go 
a step farther, and say of the greatest of English-speak- 
ing countries, our own republic, that it has not yet 
produced an American poet fit to rank even with the 
second class poets of England. What is the reason for 
the poetic supremacy of England? So far as America 
is concerned the explanation most soothing to our pride 
is that we are young, and that the future is rich in 
promise. Some suggest race as the basis of English 
poetic power; but there is hardly an element of race in 
England that is lacking in her neighbors; and if there 
be somewhat more of the Anglo-Saxon, that fact is not 
in itself conducive to poetry, for the Anglo-Saxons be- 
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fore they were conquered had no literature worth 
notice; and the people in modern times most closely 
resembling them, the Dutch, are as distinctly weak in 
poetry as they are strong in many other things. The 
scenery and the climate of England have been supposed 
by some literary critics to influence in a mysterious way 
the poetic power of the people; and this theory has 
been carried so far that the English poets have been 
classified by their favorite dwelling places, on the sea- 
shore, on the rich inland plains, or among the lakes and 
hills. The notion is that scenery that is flat and mean 
tends to prosiness, that scenery too severe and sublime 
overawes the imagination, and that it is the quiet and 
the beautiful in nature ringed about by the silver sea, 
and adorned here and there with moderately high 
mountains, that cherish poetic fire. This is altogether 
too fine-spun; and one might ask why kindred natural 
conditions in Ireland should not produce poetry. If the 
writer were to play the materialistic critic and suggest 
speculation on natural causes that influence artistic and 
literary accomplishment, he would be apt to lay stress 
on one contributing cause beyond all others. England 
has been an independent and unsubdued nation since 
the conquest by the Normans; she has been practically 
undisturbed by a foreign foe within her own borders 
since that era; she has waged foreign wars; she was 
shaken by long civil wars in medieval times, and for 
brief periods later; but on the wliole she has been 
more distinctly secure than other nations, so that it 
might be said for ages her women never saw the smoke 
of an enemy's camp. This peace at home, joined to 
enterprise abroad, was the nurse of literature. Leisure 
for thought went hand in hand with action, and the 
genius of the people was free to sing the national 
aspirations. There was always an English audience for 
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an English poet. Moreover, there are necessary for 
literature a certain amount of culture and a certain sur- 
plus of wealth ; and peace at home brought both to Eng- 
land. It is significant that there was little poetry during 
the uncertainty and disorder of the Saxon era; and 
little during the wars of the Norman barons. Apart 
from the coming of the poet, therefore, there were in 
England for several hundred years opportunity, national 
inspiration, quickening activity and wealthy leisure. 

If these conditions favored poetry in England, or if 
they were at all essential to it, there is little need for 
discussing the reason for its comparative failure in Ire- 
land, for all these conditions have been lacking there 
since the Norman invasion, seven hundred years ago. 
The people may be barren of poetry, as some hold the 
Anglo-Saxons to be, or the poets may have simply 
lacked opportunity, leisure, national inspiration, and a 
sympathetic audience. There can be no doubt that in 
the era of comparative peace and prosperity long before 
the Norman invasion the Irish were distinctly a literary 
people; and poetry was a common accomplishment. In 
the long struggle against foreign domination, the Irish 
language survived with difficulty and only remains now 
in a few parts of the country, though there is a strong 
movement for its revival. The literature perished for 
the most part, though there have been multitudes of 
Celtic manuscripts gathered within recent years, and 
still unpublished. The bards, who formed a special 
profession, were considered dangerous to the foreign- 
ers, and in the course of the conquest they were ex- 
terminated. It is a moderate statement to say that 
hundreds of the poet laureates of the old Irish nobility 
were put to death, who were altogether superior to Al- 
fred Austin, though it may be doubted whether any of 
them were equal to Alfred Tennyson. In later times, 
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when English became the prevailing language, as the 
native speech of the people in some parts of the coun- 
try and the acquired speech in others, an Irishman who 
took up literature as a profession had to write for an 
English audience; and if a poet, he might better not 
sing at all than give expression to the national spirit. 
Indeed it might be said that there were only two de- 
partments in literature in which Irish genius had free 
expression, and was roused to intense activity by na- 
tional conditions. One was oratory and the other was 
the writing of ballads. The contest for parliamentary 
independence toward the close of the last century 
brought forward orators with whom only some of our 
greatest Americans are to be compared. They are a 
class apart in history, not to be matched even in Athens 
in the days of her glory. The ballad writers came later 
and still flourish. It may be said that they rose with 
the Young Ireland party some sixty years ago; and 
their master spirit was Thomas Osborne Davis, one of 
the most richly endowed and beautiful of characters. 
In order to popularize the movement, he came to the 
conclusion that it was necessary to write national bal- 
lads, and so he set himself to lead in the task. Some 
of his ballads are unsurpassed in literature; and many 
of his colleagues caught something of the sacred fire 
from him. It may be said that since that time the ballad 
poetry of Ireland has been altogether the richest in the 
world. — April i8, 1900. 

TWO VIEWS OF PROVIDENCE 

A friend has sent to the Rochesterian by way of 
answer to a remark on the Irish famine — so called — of 
1848, a small book entitled "The Mystery Solved, or 
Ireland's Miseries; the Grand Cause and Cure." It 
was written by the Rev. Edward Marcus Dill, A. M., 
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M. D., missionary agent to the Irish Presbyterian 
church; and it was published in Toronto in 1853. The 
thesis of the book is that all of Ireland's miseries are 
due to "Popery;" and there is an elaborate argument 
to establish this conclusion. There is this faint ele- 
ment of truth in it — that if the majority of the Irish 
had not been Catholics, possibly they would not have 
been so hardly used; and if they had been Protestants 
they would have been less ready, perchance, to submit 
with resignation to plunder and oppression. Beyond 
that, such a plea is merely crude bigotry. The book 
has many interesting facts in it, and some discredited 
statistics, and it is of rare value as giving a forgotten 
phase of Irish controversy; but there is nothing in its 
arguments or in its spirit unfamiliar to the Roches- 
terian. The opening pages and the closing pages deal 
with what is known as the famine of 1848. 

There is no attempt made to soften the character of 
the calamity ; and the author goes to official sources, the 
census of 185 1, for a measure of its extent. The more 
fearful the picture, of course, the more effective it be- 
comes in Mr. Dili's argument, for his aim is to show 
that the evil was not due to any natural fault in the 
Irish people, to the confiscation of their lands, the loss 
of their property, the suppression of their manufactures, 
the subversion of their local government, tithes, rack- 
rent, or unfair taxation, .but simply to the fact that 
they were Catholics. The contention is that their re- 
ligion made them poor, bad, disorderly, and that famine 
came as a matter of course. So one million died of 
hunger and a million and a half emigrated. 

It follows, as a natural consequence, that the real 
author of the potato rot, miscalled a famine, and the 
starvation of a million people in a land exporting food 
in abundance, was God himself; and his design in the 
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whole business is set forth by the author at the close 
of the book: "The dense clouds of Popery are rising 
off our land, and the beams of heaven begin to gild her 
mountains. Our heroic missionaries are bearding the 
beast in his stronghold; that gospel, which elevates the 
most degraded, is beginning to take away the Irish 
Celt's reproach among men, and waking his mind from 
the sleep of ages; and those noble germs of Irish 
character whose growth Popery has for centuries 
hindered, like seeds in the mummy's cold hand, how 
wonderfully they are now springing to life so soon as 
touched by the quickening rays of the Sun of Right- 
eousness! Nor is this all. God has pleased, by means 
of the famine, to commence a social revolution amongst 
us, which promises to effect the country's renovation. 
Irish Popery has ever relied on its numbers — and, to 
increase these, has encouraged early marriages, and 
availed itself of the potato's productiveness. But how 
vain its craftiest devices, when God chooses to mar 
them! He smites the potato, and its strength becomes 
its weakness — its people, who have multiplied like sum- 
mer insects, vanish like them too— its supplies are cut 
off — its priests are starving — its chapels are being 
emptied — and its arm is withered! And it is a matter 
of easy enough calculation that, if things go on for 
some years, as, to all appearance, they now must do, 
Popery in Ireland is inevitably doomed. It would seem 
as if God has resolved to clear out the country in order 
to replenish it anew. The land is rapidly passing into 
British hands. With the emigration of the Irish, there 
has commenced an immigration of the Scotch and Eng- 
lish; and numbers are only waiting the adjustment of 
the land question in order to come and settle amongst 
us. Thus God is renovating the country by the double 
process of driving Popery beyond the ocean, and bring- 
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ing Protestantism from across the channel." This 
rhetorical ghost dance seems strange in our day; but it 
represents fairly enough the opinion for which the 
London "Times" spoke fifty years ago. 

By way of contrast to this view, it is worth while to 
recall the fact that a distinguished Jesuit has written a 
book on the Irish Race, in which he, too, attributes all 
its misfortunes to a divine purpose; but there is a 
strange difference of opinion as to what the purpose is. 
The Jesuit's theory is that the Irish are the only Catho- 
lics in the modem world upon whom the missionary 
power has been poured out; and that they have been 
persecuted and scattered with divine connivance, in 
order that they might go abroad and plant the Catholic 
church in other lands while maintaining its supremacy 
in their own. 

The Rochesterian does not profess to fathom God's 
purposes and shrinks from conceiving the Creator as 
the partisan of any tribe, or empire, or political clique, 
or creed, and working evil for its advantage. The re- 
sponsibility for sin and wrong lies with men; even 
though their sin and wrong may turn to other ends than 
those they aimed at. To put directly upon God the 
burden of any individual or national crime is merely 
to deny the moral character of humanity. Moreover, 
in the discussion of human affairs it is sheer dishonesty 
to appeal to the design of God. We do not know it; 
and we could not measure the character of any scheme 
of His by our standards. From a human point of view 
the fact that a million people died in Ireland of starva- 
tion, in 1847 and 1848, because the cheapest article of 
food was not available, is simply horrible; and the fact 
that from five to ten millions have so perished in India 
within the last three years is no less fearful. We may 
reason on these things, so far as men are clearly re- 
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sponsible for them; bewail them, so far as men suffer 
from them ; and strive to guard against a recurrence, so 
far as our foresight goes; but if they be the deliberate 
acts of God, as Christians conceive of Him, we are 
qualified neither to judge nor to condemn. What is it 
to Him that millions die; since what we call death 
may not be an evil but a good, from the higher view? 
It lay with His will to lift every poor creature who died 
in Ireland or in India, at the instant, from the lowest 
earthly suffering to eternal rest and happiness in the 
heavens. Death might have been exaltation. None the 
less it is written that He may exact an awful account 
for each of His little ones to whom the cup of water or 
the crumb of bread was denied. The Christian, there- 
fore, who appeals to God's purposes, to justify the 
denial of the law of love, appeals to his own con- 
demnation. 

TO RETIRE FROM LEADERSHIP 

In th§ retirement of Justin McCarthy from the lead- 
ership of the Irish parliamentary party, which is fore- 
shadowed in the press dispatches, the organization loses 
very little in the way of aggressive power. The removal 
of Parnell from the position meant the loss of a singu- 
larly potent personality; the loss of harmony in action; 
and the loss of a grim, determined, fearless spirit, 
vivifying and sustaining the whole organization. 

The London papers praise McCarthy for his tact, 
temper and dignity; and that praise has been fairly 
earned; but something far stronger than tact, temper 
and dignity has been needed for Irish leadership in the 
past and may be needed for such leadership in the 
future. That something Justin McCarthy never had, 
and, while he was a creditable and valuable representa- 
tive of the Home Rule cause in Parliament, nothing 
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justified his election as leader save the fact that no 
more available man was at hand. 

In his natural disposition and in his training he was 
a literary man rather than a politician. He was a singu- 
larly able journalist and he had been accustomed for 
years to deal with public questions with reference to 
English opinion, not actually sacrificing his own con- 
victions on disagreeable issues, but keeping them in 
the background. In his earlier novels, written before 
the Home Rule agitation began, as, for instance, that 
exquisite story, "The Waterdale Neighbors," there was 
scarcely a clue to the nationality of the author. He 
dealt with English society, English t3rpes and English 
ideas, without a hint of any sympathy foreign to them. 
In his magazine articles of the same period there was 
shown the same colorless personality. They were clear, 
comprehensive and peculiarly interesting; and they dis- 
cussed English statesmen, points in English policy, and 
the forces at work in English society in such a way 
that nothing betrayed the outsider, save a certain 
judicial fairness of tone. The writer was clearly in 
favor of what was best in Great Britain, and no less 
clearly hostile to what was worst; he had intimate 
knowledge of English affairs and identity with English 
interests; but he was without English passion or preju- 
dice. This quality of intimate knowledge and moral 
aloofness was especially plain in "The History of Our 
Own Times"; which was the cleverest review of recent 
and current events ever written. It was as widely read 
as a great novel and was almost as easy to read; and 
yet few books ever gave so honest and lucid an account 
of important political incidents involving national and 
partisan interests. No Englishman could have written 
it; and no Irishman could have written it who had not 
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been trained to long self -suppression in the presence of 
overmastering English sentiment. 

To the Home Rule movement McCarthy brought his 
personal popularity, his literary reputation, and his inti- 
mate acquaintance with English politics and the shift- 
ing of English opinion; but the fierce determination to 
win, the readiness to compel attention, the contempt of 
criticism, the scorn for the hostility that raged in Parlia- 
ment and in London society, Parnell breathed into the 
new party. Probably there is no position in the world 
that requires as much moral courage as that of an Irish 
leader in England. McCarthy has moral courage, for 
he has sacrificed his literary career and his popularity 
in England and America to maintain his parliamentary 
leadership; but something more than passive moral 
courage is needed. Moral daring, the instinct of active 
aggression, the zest of combat, intolerance of defeat, 
capacity to endure isolation and disregard hate, easy in- 
difference to petty and malicious slanders, stubborn 
fortitude under serious assaults — all these are essential, 
and McCarthy has them not. In a word, he is not 
a man of enthusiasm and not a man to command en- 
thusiasm. 

The ideal leader may not come in his place ; but there 
is little doubt that a leader as least as effective will be 
readily found. 

ALLEGED DISORDER 

A friend, greeting the writer after his return from 
abroad, asked: "Were you much troubled by the dis- 
order in Ireland?" The natural answer was another 
question, "What disorder?" And the explanation was 
that the foreign despatches had a great deal about Irish 
disorder, especially in the South and West. As a 
matter of fact, the only serious disorder was the result 
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of the strike in Belfast, early in August — the usual 
rioting, the inevitable firing on the crowd by the sold- 
iery, and the killing of two innocent people. As for the 
rest of Ireland, it would be hard, if not impossible, to 
find a place on earth where there was more peace and 
less crime. The obvious comment is, as to the character 
of the foreign despatches to America, that they are not 
only queer but incongruous. Those from Continental 
Europe are socialistic in tone, and those from Great 
Britain are tainted with toryism. 

Passing over the sensational story about pulling down 
the British flag raised to welcome a royal fleet in 
Dublin bay, which was officially denied, and the sensa- 
tional story of the Ashtown explosion, which is com- 
monly regarded as a fraudulent scheme to procure false 
damages, one may turn directly to the political source of 
the current nonsense about Irish disorder. The annual 
meeting of the Council of the Irish Unionist Alliance 
was held in Dublin, August 3ath, after the adjournment 
of parliament, and, though many notable men are in 
its membership, it is essentially narrow, selfish, and 
vicious in its political designs, and far more rabid than 
any tory organization in Great Britain. It has this 
excuse, — that its members are acting under natural im- 
pulse and instinct in a struggle to maintain the domina- 
tion of their own class and the perversion of govern- 
ment in Ireland from serving the good of the people to 
serving their own interests. Lest there should be a 
suspicion of unfairness in this characterization, it may 
be well to quote from the annual report of the Council, 
which was approved as presented; and the most favor- 
able accounts of the proceedings must be used, as no 
hostile journalist was allowed to attend the meeting. 
The opening passage of the report deals with the gov- 
ernment of the empire: "The radical government of 
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the day, discerning from past experience the ruin to 
their party that would be certain to follow an open and 
avowed home-rule policy, has sought by a covert and 
insidious process to effect the same end — ^to hand over 
in legislative instalments the destinies of Ireland to an 
Irish majority mostly disloyal, and whose ultimate and 
avowed design is a separate and an independent Ire- 
land." This is a simple untruth, so far as the attitude 
of the present liberal government is concerned, since it 
failed utterly to meet the demands of the Irish national- 
ists ; but it is honest in the foolish frankness with whifch 
it denounces the idea of majority rule in Ireland. The 
report went on: "When consideration is given to the 
incapacity, or unwillingness, of the Grovemment to 
quell with decision the lawless disorder that is now 
demoralizing the South and West of Ireland, and 
that has rendered the ordinary law practically in- 
operative in large tracts of the country where the 
United Irish League is in power, the birth of a new 
immediate agitation for home rule, on lines which are 
indicated by Mr. Redmond to be more violent than 
usual, cannot but be viewed with concern and appre- 
hension by all law-abiding Irish people, and especially 
by those with memories of such agitations in the past. 
The complaisant attitude of the government toward the 
fomenters of disorder in Ireland, and their utter dis- 
regard for the victims of that disorder, are fully shown 
by the undeviating hostility of the chief secretary when 
replying to questions put in parliament by unionist 
members." Here there is a charge made against the 
government of collusion in crime; and Lord Ardilaun, 
who moved the adoption of the report, and several 
other speakers, reiterated it more bitterly. They called 
their political opponents anarchists and socialists, and 
yet, in asserting their own privileges against broader 
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rights, they took precisely the same tone and attitude 
toward law, order and government that socialists and 
anarchists take. Because men they hate were not con- 
victed of crime, they denounce the cabinet and the 
courts just as a furious anarchist denounces the admin- 
istration of the law and the judges, when one of his 
friends is found guilty. It is strange what a kinship 
in lawless greed and hate there is between the aristocrat, 
or the plutocrat, and the socialist! 

Lord Donoughmore, around whose title old and un- 
savory memories cling, offered the following resolution 
which was approved: "That this meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the Irish Unionist Alliance, representative of all 
parts of Ireland, most strongly protests against the 
deliberate inaction of the present government in its 
administration of the law and the maintenance of order 
in Ireland, whereby the fomenters of lawlessness, intimi- 
dation, and crime are encouraged to further efforts, the 
results being that there is no security for the lives and 
property of law-abiding citizens." It was the last day 
of the great horse show, when Dublin was crowded 
with strangers, and the Irish exhibition had brought 
many tourists to the country; and the absurdity of his 
own statement struck Donoughmore. He said it was 
unfortunate to have to make it when multitudes of 
foreign visitors were present who could see nothing but 
peace and order and could divine none of the evils so 
loudly charged ! It certainly was lying under difficulties ; 
and he intimated that there was nothing left but to 
recognize the difficulties, and the consequent necessity 
for more strenuous unveracity. 

Of course there is more than one persistent element 
of strife in Ireland; and the ownership and administra- 
tion of the land has long been a source of controversy, 
th6ugh antagonism is manifested under new forms. The 
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soil was taken from the people; and until recently 
there was little chance that any of them could obtain 
a title to a share of it. Those who hold it are for the 
most part without what may be called moral or econ- 
omic right; but their title is legal. The nation, without 
the opportunity to own land, was made distinctly agri- 
cultural, as its other industries were suppressed in the 
interest of English industries; and since all legal re- 
strictions have been removed competition has pre- 
vented the renewal of what was destroyed. There has 
been recovery in the cities; but the rural population, 
until the time of Gladstone and the Land League, were 
at the mercy of the landlords. Neither class would 
recognize community of interests; and the result has 
been disastrous to both. The present phase of the con- 
flict is peculiar. The landlords are set upon the most 
extreme view of their rights as owners; and they have 
renewed the old effort to dispossess the people and 
drive them abroad. The method is the device of turn- 
ing farms into grazing grounds for cattle, and so defeat- 
ing the imperial policy of fixed tenure, fair rent, and 
compensation for improvements, preventing the com- 
pulsory sale of estates, and rendering worthless the 
law providing the granting of lands for culture in what 
are called congested districts, and possibly the law for 
the restoration of evicted tenants. The people, who 
have won one slow and trivial victory after another in 
what has been a piteous and losing fight, have met what 
is known as the "ranching" scheme, with "cattle-driving** 
— that is to say, the shifting of herds from their pastur- 
age. There is much talk of cases of this kind, but there 
are few instances, and in the only one in which the 
writer followed the details of the evidence carefully, the 
magistrates refused to hold the action criminal. 

The writer spent his second night on Irish soil in a 
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hotel on one of the principal streets of the City of 
Cork; the ordinary noises of a Saturday night in such 
a place prevented sleep until midnight; and sometime 
between that and dawn there was a sudden awakening. 
A tumult of strange sounds had risen. There was clat- 
tering along the rough pavement; there were long loud 
cries at intervals varying in quality and passion, but so 
wild, strong and far-reaching, that the greatest operatic 
tenor's notes would have seemed the piping of a child 
in comparison. There were rushes here and there, 
seeming conflict, murmurs, piteous squeals, and fierce 
yells; but among them all the master-voices clamored 
through the confusion to some design. It seemed, 

As all the fiends, from heaven that fell. 
Had pealed the banner cry of hell ! 

Was it riot? Was it murder? Was the traveler in 
the thick of a traditional outbreak of Irish disorder 
and crime? Where were the famous constabulary? 
When one mustered courage enough to draw a window 
curtain and look down into the thoroughfare, he saw — 
what? A great drove of hogs driven along by several 
swineherds, but perversely endeavoring the wrong turn 
at every corner, and squealing out protests, against the 
yells and lashes of the drivers. As for the latter their 
strange cries and vigilant efforts might suggest a group 
of Dante's devils herding lost souls. Next morning a 
simple explanation was given. An ordinance of the City 
of Cork forbids driving cattle or hogs through 
streets in the daytime; and so the thing has to be done 
after midnight, when the streets are empty. One would 
not of course make any odious or odorous comparisons 
as to individual members of the Irish Unionist Alliance, 
like the Duke of Abercorn, the Earl of Carysfort, the 
Earl of Courtown, the Earl of Meath, Viscount Iveagh, 
Lord Oranmore, Lord Barrymore, and others ; but when 
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they are formed into a drove, when class feeling runs 
high, when hostile sentiment chafes, when the political 
whips begin to snap, and when they break into clamor 
about the imaginary criminality of their own country- 
men and denounce men like Morley, Birrell, and Bryce, 
as socialists and anarchists; — then the writer, though 
startled for the moment, by what is said, fails to see 
any more significance in it, so far as Irish criminality 
or the anarchism of liberal government is concerned, 
than he found in the noises which alarmed him when 
the pigs passed along St. Patrick's street in Cork, after 
midnight. Disorder may come if the old strife grows 
critical; but so far order is the characteristic of the 
country. — October 7, 1907. 

THE APPEAL TO FORCE 

The press despatches give an account of a meeting in 
Paris, in honor of Major McBride of the Irish brigade 
in the Transvaal service. In his speech acknowledging 
the presentation of a sword and an illuminated address, 
the major declared that the policy of seeking good gov- 
ernment for Ireland through parliamentary agitation, 
and by moral force, had failed after a fair trial of 
twenty years and he urged the policy of physical force. 
He is reported as saying : "The time had come when in 
addition to calling for God*s help the Irish should help 
themselves. The Boers had shown the rottenness of 
the English army, and the first trial would prove the 
rottenness of their navy. If the present generation of 
Irish pass without obtaining their independence they 
would stand convicted before posterity of being cowards 
and unworthy of their glorious ancestors. Emigration 
was yearly exhausting Ireland. This must be stopped." 
In the way of a general statement, it may be said that 
there has not been an hour in the course of 700 years, 
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except during the brief space at the close of Glad- 
stone's public life, when it was not the plain right of 
the mass of the Irish people to fight, either against 
foreign aggression or foreign domination, for the wrong 
and the evil done them constituted just cause of war; 
but the duty of fighting is not always so clear as the 
right to fight. Before a people enters upon an open 
struggle against oppression, it is well to consider, not 
merely the chances of success, but the chances of putting 
up a creditable fight. 

Now what can the Irish do? They are a people 
absolutely without arms or military training. For 
more than a hundred years they have been kept practi- 
cally weaponless and defenseless. They have no organi- 
zation of any kind that can act for the nation ; and they 
are not ready, so far as a distant spectator can judge, to 
form such an organization. On the other hand, the 
government is thoroughly equipped, a strong military 
force is maintained, and the constabulary, an intelligent, 
well trained, and powerfully armed body of men, is 
more effective than an army. Moreover, Great Britain 
is close at hand, and in command of the sea; and the 
regular troops, volunteers, and rifle clubs could be 
rushed across the channel. A rebellion would take the 
form of a clash between an unarmed and untrained 
crowd, and disciplined soldiers, thoroughly equipped 
with modern weapons. What could a mob, however 
brave, do against cannon, Maxim guns, and rifles? This 
is not all. The government is strongly entrenched in 
Ireland; and it is safe to say that in case of revolution 
every church organization in the island would be against 
the national cause, and it is a country where, for good 
or ill, the churches are a power. Nearly every patriot 
leader in Ireland, in modern times, has been a Protes- 
tant, Grattan, Tone, Emmet, Davis, Parnell; but the 
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great majority of Irish Protestants are loyal to Eng- 
lish supremacy. It made their creed for a long time 
a badge of political superiority and entrusted to them 
the task of ruling the country, with the offices, the pro- 
fessions, and even the land as a reward. They con- 
stitute a large and powerful minority. Among the 
Catholics, the national spirit is strong; but the arch- 
bishops, the bishops, the professors in the colleges, and 
many of the parish priests are conservative; and no 
revolution will be attempted with their consent or co- 
operation, and it is doubtful if any revolution can suc- 
ceed against their opposition. Beyond them the in- 
fluence of Rome is for England. It was said the other 
day that the church authorities in Italy are hopeful of 
England's conversion; that has been a favorite delusion 
with them; and though no official communication exists 
between England and the Vatican, there is always a 
secret agent through whom intrigues for papal inter- 
ference in Irish politics are worked. Besides the gov- 
ernment, and its powers, and besides the official and 
church influences, the men of wealth, great merchants 
and land owners, and the men of position in the learned 
professions will be slow to enlist in any movement look- 
ing to open rebellion. To propose one, therefore, is 
sheer nonsense. The spirit of nationality has to be 
created first, as Thomas Osborne Davis taught, and the 
people must be prepared for revolution before attempt- 
ing it. They have ever been too quick, rather than too 
slow, to enter on a struggle without the means. 

The case of the Boers is cited to encourage insur- 
rection in Ireland; but it is not a case in point. The 
Boers were republicans in their own land; they had a 
military system ; they were armed with modern weapons ; 
they were thousands of miles from England; and they 
were dominant and united within their own bounds, 
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though few in number. The world wonders at • the 
magnificent fight they have made, but no man lifts a 
hand to help them; and the probabilities are that they 
will be exterminated, for they seem superior to con- 
quest. It was well worth their while to fight, for they 
have won eternal glory, taught all tyrants a lesson, and 
probably broken forever the prestige of the British em- 
pire. Were a few of them to survive conquest and live 
unarmed, landless, and subject in their own country, 
what condition would they be in for another appeal to 
force? — November 12, 1901. 
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CAMPBELL'BANNERMAN'S SPEECH 

The loss of Mr. Gladstone was never more painfully 
apparent than in the speech of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, his successor as leader of the liberal party, 
at Maidstone on the controversy with the Transvaal. 
There was a complete absence of the scrupulous adhe- 
sion to the principles of justice and international moral- 
ity and the magnificent courage in the face of a crisis 
that tries men's souls, that always characterized that 
great Englishman. As one reads Sir Henry's feeble 
echo of the platitudes of Joseph Chamberlain, it seems 
strange that the mantle of Mr. Gladstone has fallen 
upon shoulders so unworthy to bear it. 

It is true that he made a protest against the threat- 
ened war, but his protest was so feeble that it will not 
quicken in the slightest degree the conscience of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his associates, nor give the smallest 
stimulus to the courage of such patriots as Mr. Morley 
and his followers. It is true that he said that the re- 
sources of diplomacy had not been exhausted, but he 
did not point out how the Boers could surrender to the 
demands made upon them without giving up their inde- 
pendence, nor how the government could abandon those 
demands without an acknowledgment of the injustice of 
the position that it has taken from the first. In fact, he 
virtually gave those demands his endorsement, when 
he characterized as an "essential and cardinal" fact "the 
predominance, or supremacy, or paramountcy, or what- 
ever you may wish to call it, of British power in South 
Africa, which is indisputable and founded upon the 
necessary facts of the situation." 
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What does this mean but that the Transvaal must be 
put down? Sir Henry knows as well as any one that 
the supremacy of Great Britain in South Africa has 
already been established. He knows, too, that it is not 
and is never likely to be threatened by any such puny 
power as the Transvaal. When, therefore, he speaks of 
the need of maintaining the supremacy of Great Britain 
under the present circumstances, he can mean nothing 
morie nor less than that the independence of the republic 
must be crushed. Did he not mean this, he never could 
have said that in case of war to compel the Boers 
to shape their dortiestic policy in accordance with the 
notions of the British government, there must be silence 
and assent. "From patriotic motives," he said, "liberals 
cannot and should not embarrass the government, but 
the time for free speech will come by and by." Imagine 
Mr. Gladstone making any such cowardly and con- 
temptible surrender to political expediency. It cannot be 
done. 

When Lord Beaconsfield was seeking by the force of 
arms to add Afghanistan to British territory under the 
specious pretext that it was necessary to protect India 
from the aggressions of Russia; when he was sending 
British troops to South Africa to establish what he was 
pleased to call British supremacy by extinguishing the 
independence of the Transvaal, what did Gladstone do? 
Did he say that it was the duty of liberals not to em- 
barrass the government? Did he say that the "time for 
free speech would come by and by"? By no means. He 
assailed the government with all the power of his 
splendid intellect. He felt that a great moral as well as 
political question was involved in the foreign policy of 
the government. Aroused himself to the highest pitch 
of indignation, he aroused the people of Great Britain 
to the same pitch, and when the next election occurred, 
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he had the satisfaction that comes from the generous 
approval of one's countrymen. He had the additional 
satisfaction of undoing the work that Lord Beacons- 
field had done, and of receiving the plaudits of the 
whole civilized world for an exhibition of moral cour- 
age in a statesman that stands without parallel in the 
history of Europe. 

To think that the successor of such a man should be 
the one that spoke at Maidstone yesterday! Little 
wonder the liberal party is demoralized and without in- 
fluence. — October 7, 1899. 

A SUBJECT FOR LAUGHTER 

In the debate in parliament yesterday over voting 
supplies for the war in the Transvaal, William H. K. 
Redmond was "removed" for denouncing the war, that 
is to say, he walked out to save the sergeant-at-arms the 
disagreeable duty of putting him^ut. He turned when 
he reached the door, and said: "I wish you joy of the 
blood of the Boers and your victory over the Transvaal 
farmers!" And the great mass of the House of Com- 
mons laughed. 

Nothing could be more characteristic of the spirit in 
which the nineteenth century closes — the sudden renewal 
of the fierce passion for gold that from time to time 
masters men, leads them to war for plunder and breaks 
up the advance of civilization. There is in sight in the 
Transvaal, it is said, £400,000,000 worth of gold; and 
who cares for the blood of the Boers, with that treasure 
in view? Once the money is won, nobody will look for 
the bloodstains on it; nobody will question the means 
by which it was gained; nobody will pause to mourn 
for the Boers, for this is a time when we think it 
right to trample on the weak. Among nations, as among 
men, roughly speaking, it is gold that tells; and we are 
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all for a brief space disciples of lago, follow the wars, 
and put money in our purse. 

In saying that the laugh in the House of Commons, 
at the idea that the blood of an innocent people is to 
be compared to gold, is characteristic of the spirit in 
which the nineteenth century closes, we must bear in 
mind that it is not the spirit in which the nineteenth 
century began, and in which, for the most part, its 
wonderful progress was made. It is safe to say that 
there never was a century in the history of the world 
in which the nobler spirit, regard for human rights, 
human happiness, and the value of human life, had 
greater sway; and therein lies the secret of the fact 
that the nineteenth century may be said to cover a 
greater advance in prosperity than a series of centuries 
before it. It has seen many wrongs done and many 
evils suffered; but there never was such a succession of 
the victories of peace. Its opening years were occupied 
with the overthrow of Napoleon, who represented con- 
quest and the destruction of nationalities; in its course 
Greece gained her independence, Italy was unified, 
Hungary took equal rank with Austria, Servia and Bul- 
garia rose, Japan strode forward into civilization, the 
power of the Turk for evil was curbed. This country 
endured the pangs of civil war to free the slaves. Eng- 
land, though not relinquishing her career of conquest, 
conceded self-government to her colonies of kindred 
race, assumed responsibility for India, and is governing 
it — badly to be sure — ^but far better than it was governed 
under the East India company. Even in Ireland, though 
the population has decreased one-half in fifty years, 
there has been political progress at least. Following 
the horrors of a hundred years ago, there have come 
Catholic emancipation, disestablishment, land-law re- 
form, extended suffrage, local government. We have 
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seen a new Germany created; and Russia has engaged 
more than once in war for Christianity, and has 
ventured upon the greatest single act of national bene- 
ficence ever undertaken, the emancipation of her serfs. 
Never was the spirit of philanthropy so justified in 
its power. Even in behalf of animals the quality of 
mercy has prevailed. The war burdens and the burdens 
of war preparation have been heavy; but the people 
have had leisure, as seldom before, for the pursuits of 
peace, and consequently there has been a great increase 
in the wealth of the world. Men have had time for 
study, the world has called for inventions, and they 
have come. The greatest triumphs of the century, 
therefore, have been those won over nature in explor- 
ing the earth, in using its resources, in employing natural 
forces. It has been a time of development rather than 
destruction; the creation of wealth, rather than mere 
robbery; the growth of knowledge, and the exaltation 
of manhood. But it would be idle to deny that a 
subtle change has been taking place, and the old animal 
selfishness has been slowly pushing to the front. The 
last effort of the altruistic sentiment that has been the 
characteristic influence of the nineteenth century was 
made in the peace conference at The Hague; and its 
failure is the danger signal of the world. — October 21, 
1899. 

TRIVIAL GRIEVANCES 

It is curious that the public mind, in the face of a 
calamity, is so apt to seize on some trivial circumstance 
as overmastering in importance. In England the grief 
over the defeat of Methuen on Saturday seems to be 
diverted from its natural course by the story that the 
victorious Boers were clad in British uniforms. It is 
a childish complaint. From the beginning of the war 
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the Boers have had no uniform; and the many photo- 
graphs of different detachments, even at the first stage 
of the conflict, show this fact clearly. Multitudes of 
these pictures were taken and widely copied, and they 
make it plain that the fighting republicans are in no re- 
spect, so far as appearance goes, regular soldiers, or 
even militia, but "embattled farmers." They are usually 
pictured in groups, not in military array; they are of all 
ages and sizes; and they wear everyday clothes, neither 
well made nor neatly fitted. In the second stage of the 
war no doubt, the Boers have been hard pressed for 
clothing. Their original supply must have been worn 
out, and the garments left at home on the farms have 
been for the most part destroyed. As a consequence 
they have to wear what they can get, since nothing can 
be imported and there is no means of manufacturing 
cloth. In all likelihood, therefore, they make use of 
every available article that they capture from the British 
troops, from coats to cartridges. As those troops do 
not wear the distinctive uniform of the service, but 
khaki, there is less incongruity in taking their clothes. 
The writer has no special information on this point ; but 
in the very nature of things it seems probablfe that this 
personal plunder takes place. When the Boers capture 
a detachment of British soldiers, we know that they do 
not keep them as prisoners, but send them back to their 
own camp, and it is safe to say that they do not send 
anything back with them that the Boers need. The 
liberated men can procure a new supply. Even in our 
Civil war, in the closing year, when the Confederates 
were reduced to desperate straits, the plunder of pris- 
oners was frequent; and caps, shoes, blankets, shirts, 
were apt to be taken before captured Federal soldiers 
were put under the protection of a regular guard. But 
as these prisoners were destined to long captivity in an 
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impoverished country, the result was far worse than in 
South Africa, where the British are set free. 

Another source of irritation in England is the action 
of the Irish members of parliament on the announce- 
ment of General Methuen's defeat. The leaders re- 
mained silent but a number of the members of the Irish 
national party laughed and cheered. The demonstra- 
tion, if it really amounted to that, was in bad taste; for 
it is a hard thing to exult over a disaster in war 
which means death and suffering for many. Everybody 
is aware that the Irish are in sympathy with the Boers, 
hope for their success, and are glad of any victory they 
win; and that is perfectly natural. They understand, 
as no others can, the awful consequences of a foreign 
conquest to a people brave enough to make a desperate 
fight; and what a great many of their fellow subjects, 
in common with Frenchmen, Germans, and Americans, 
condemn on general principles as wrong and impolitic, 
they know from bitter national experience to be the 
supreme evil. And they have spoken out frankly and 
manfully, when occasion required; so that there was no 
need of a merely malicious and irritating manifestation 
of joy in the announcement of a lost battle. Perhaps 
their colleagues in parliament do not deserve much 
consideration at their hands; but it would have shown 
a higher touch of sentiment as well as a better policy 
to be silent. 

As to the threats made on account of the exultation 
of the Irish members, they are of no great moment. 
The Irish are in the curious position of a people who 
have come through so many horrors that they are 
familiarized with the idea of evil, and know that noth- 
ing can be done now comparable to what they have 
suffered in the past. The commonest expression of re- 
sentment is the threat that Home Rule will never be 
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granted; and for the moment many of the people of 
Great Britain who believed in the policy of Gladstone 
no doubt revolt against it in their anger. Lord Rose- 
bery took occasion to use this feeling, at Glasgow last 
night, in justification of his own repudiation of liberal- 
ism. A press despatch says: "Lord Rosebery spoke 
before a crowded meeting in St. Andrew's hall last 
night. He referred to the Irish demonstrations in the 
house of common^ yesterday, when the reading of Lord 
Kitchener's telegram announcing the capture of General 
Methuen was greeted by loud Irish cheers, as a fresh 
indication of the impossibility of home rule.^ Lord 
Rosebery said that Mr. Gladstone himself, if he re- 
turned from the dead, could not dare to intrust an 
independent parliament to men who openly rejoiced at 
a British military disaster." At the first glance this 
looks very "smart;" but there is no political insight in 
it. If Gladstone had lived, and remained in power, 
there would have been no war in South Africa at all. 
He would have respected the Home Rule conceded to 
the Boers and that conceded to Cape Colony, and har- 
mony would have prevailed throughout the colonies and 
the republics. The present war rose out of the attempt 
to overthrow Home Rule where it had been established. 
Moreover, if Gladstone had retained health and strength 
long enough to carry his measure of Home Rule for 
Ireland, it is not likely that there would be any disposi- 
tion among Irishmen to laugh at imperial disaster. 
There would have been no Irish members in the British 
parliament at all, or, if there were any, they would be 
men chosen simply to deal with imperial concerns and 
disposed to look to the far-reaching interests of the 
nation. The difficulty with the ordinary politician 
everywhere, and Rosebery belongs to that class, is that 
he does not understand the value of justice, righteous- 
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ness, and generosity, merely as a matter of policy. 
Material force is everything with him and sentiment 
nothing. If Home Rule had been granted to Ireland 
in Gladstone's day, the chances are that the Irish would 
have been as loyal at any imperial crisis as the English 
or the Scotch; but if we suppose that on this Boer 
question they would have stood out against war — must 
that be reckoned an evil? Would it not have been far 
better for Great Britain in the present and in the future, 
if there had been some native or national influence 
strong enough to prevent the war in South Africa, and 
let the great forces of peace already at work shape the 
course of events there? How far in reality was the war 
against the republics the result of any broad appeal to 
English wisdom and justice, and how far the result of 
speculative intrigue, business greed and the personal 
ambition of a few politicians? Edmund Burke, speak- 
ing to his constituents at Bristol, after Grattan had 
won the legislative independence of Ireland and the 
success of the American revolution was clear, said in 
regard to his own warnings before calamity: "Would 
to God that the value of my sentiments on Ireland and 
America were this day a subject of doubt and discus- 
sion!" If Gladstone, as Rosebery imagines, were to re- 
turn from the dead, he could only sigh, like Burke, to 
think that the value of his policy, which has been un- 
heeded, and his advice, which has been spurned, is so 
sadly made manifest. — March ii, 1902. 

THE BEST MEN AND THE OTHERS 

The statement made by Goldwin Smith in regard to 
the war in South Africa embodies the opinions of an 
English scholar, a historian accustomed to judge of 
great events in relation to the beginning and the end 
and mindful of the moral law that constitutes the only 
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guaranty for the progress of the world. If his opinions 
be given accurately it is clear that he considers the at- 
tempt to crush out the Boer republics by superior force, 
as the most infamous war of modern times. The trouble 
with all such expressions of opinion from Englishmen 
is that they are of no avail to stay the national purpose ; 
they are as vain as the protests of Burke and Chatham at 
the time of the American revolution. They show that 
there is a great mass of generous manhood in the Eng- 
lish, but, alas, not enough to sway the action of the 
empire. They serve to illustrate that curious paradox 
put forward by a Russian politician, to wit, that the 
power of England for evil is due to her best men. In 
support of the seemingly absurd thesis, he argued that 
the moral prestige of the country is due to certain great 
men who nearly always take the right side, and, when 
England's interests or passions are not brought into 
play, they often have their own way and add to the 
glory of the nation. When England undertakes a great 
wrong, the noblest of these men withstand evil; but all 
in vain. Fellows like Chamberlain and Disraeli take the 
lead and work their will, and use the very prestige Ihat 
their opponents have won to secure success. After- 
wards the nation, enjoying the ill gotten gains, recalls 
with pride the manly protests against wrong and glories 
in the spirit of justice that the defeated leaders mani- 
fested. Moral prestige is gathered from them ; material 
advantage from their antagonists. Who speaks of Lord 
North as a typical Englishman; and who forgets 
Chatham? Doubtless there is something of this sort of 
thing in the history of every nation ; but it is so marked 
in that of England as to give peculiar force to the Rus- 
sian argument. 

Thomas Hardy, the foremost of English novelists, is 
among the many men who are strongly opposed to the 
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war of conquest in South Africa. He is one of the 
type of Englishmen to whom the glory and influence of 
England among other peoples are for the most part due. 
They stand for general justice and benevolence, and 
their achievements in literature, science, art and politics, 
add to the national prestige. — 1900. 

WILLIAM WATSON 

Somebody has called William Watson "Pro-Boer" 
and this is his answer: 

Friend, call me what you will: no jot care I: 
I that shall stand for England till I die. 
England! The England that rejoiced to see 
Hellas unbound, Italy one and free: 
The England that had tears for Poland's doom, 
And in her heart for all the world made room; 
The England from whose side I have not swerved; 
The immortal England whom I too have served. 
Accounting her all living lands above, 
In justice and in mercy and in love. 

This is good poetry, good patriotism, good humanity; 
but the trouble with Watson is that his sympathies with 
right are so broad that he forgets to distinguish between 
cases in which the selfishness of other countries is the 
issue and cases where English selfishness is the issue. 
England rejoiced to see Greece made free. The cause 
was good and the hated tyrant was the Turk, not yet 
so close an ally. England did not rejoice to see Bul- 
garia made free, or care to free the Armenians. Eng- 
land was glad to have the kingdom of Italy established. 
It was a step in the direction of national unity and 
natural progress, and nobody was hurt but Austria, the 
pope and the Bourbons. England wept for the over- 
throw of Poland because it was a misfortune to a brave 
people, and Russia, Austria, and Prussia got the spoil. 
In the case of the South African republics, as in various 
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other cases, England is in the business of conquest for 
herself; and the justice, mercy and love, that are so 
popular when other tyrants are on the war path, are 
now disagreeable themes. Therefore William Watson 
is like the Greek poet who could find no audience, and 
began his song, "Hear me, O ye temples !" His sonnets 
on the Armenian massacres constitute the best bit of 
poetical achievement in the English language for many 
years; but they are not read. For certain political 
reasons the Turk is popular; and he may kill all the 
Christians he pleases, if he does not kill our particular 
kind! Hereafter it may be Watson's turn; but just now 
Alfred Austin's hurdy-gurdy takes the national ear. — 
July 17, 1900. 

COLONIZATION 

In England discussion has begun, perhaps somewhat 
prematurely, as to what is to be done in South Africa 
when the Boers are conquered. The English statesmen 
like Bryce, who opposed the war, did not doubt as to 
the ultimate success of the nation in battle; but they 
were afraid of the results of victory. The difficulties 
arising out of conquest troubled them; for the popula- 
tion of South Africa is largely Dutch, and what policy 
may be adopted to keep the people loyal and secure 
English supremacy, without the constant use of force 
and the overthrow of free government in the colony? 
The London "Times" is giving much space to the dis- 
cussion of the subject; and it favors a system of mili- 
tary colonization. 

The scheme is to appropriate about i 10,000,000 for 
military colonization, appoint a commission, and en- 
deavor to induce a great part of the 200,000 soldiers 
now in Africa to remain, and so establish "a loyal and 
progressive class of colonists upon the land," with farms 
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to be held as a reward for keeping the Boers in order. 
The process might be gradual : "A large mounted police 
force will be wanted in the Transvaal for the next few 
years. Recruits for this force should be invited on the 
understanding that land grants shoufd be given to them 
as the force was gradually reduced and as suitable farms 
were found. Such a plan would have the further ad- 
vantage that the men would get acclimatized and ac- 
quainted with the country, the ways of the natives, and 
the character of the seasons before they were actually 
called upon to start farming for themselves. A consid- 
erable force will have to be kept in South Africa in any 
case, and a great saving would be effected if the gradual 
disbanding of a large part of that force could take place 
in Africa instead of in England." 

This scheme looks innocent enough at the first blush, 
to any one who has not studied the history of conquest 
closely or does not pause to consider the difference be- 
tween a policy as a theory and a policy as a practical 
resource, to be carried out by men who have the passions 
of greed, revenge, hatred, and the desire of domination 
to gratify. The device of military colonization has the 
distinguished commendation of Nicholas Machiavelli. 
He says: "Colonies are not very expensive to the 
prince; they can be established and maintained at little, 
if any, cost to him; and only those inhabitants will be 
injured by him whom he deprives of their homes and 
fields, for the purpose of bestowing them upon the 
colonists; and this will be the case only with a very 
small minority of the original inhabitants. And those 
who are thus injured by him become dispersed and 
poor, they can never do him any harm, whilst all the 
other inhabitants remain on the one hand uninjured, 
and therefore easily kept quiet, and on the other hand 
they are afraid to stir, lest they should be despoiled as 
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the others have been. I conclude then that such colonies 
are inexpensive, and are more faithful to the prince and 
less injurious to the inhabitants generally; while those 
who are injured by their establishment become poor 
and dispersed, and therefore unable to do any harm, as 
I have already said. And here we must observe that 
men must be either flattered or crushed; for they will 
revenge themselves for slight wrongs, whilst for grave 
ones they can not. The injury therefore that you do to 
a man should be such that you need not fear his re- 
venge." Oh, how good it seems to put the frank state- 
ments of this honest old Italian cynic as a touchstone 
to the schemes of modern conquerors, veiled in hypoc- 
risy and falsehood! 

But this plan for military colonization need not be 
judged as a mere matter of theory, or on the cold- 
blooded approval of the Italian statesman. It has been 
tried in English politics and found evil. Before adopt- 
ing it toward the Boers, English politicians should read 
over carefully one of the most infamous chapters in 
human history — the Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland 1 
— ^July 12, 1900, 

WORD DISGUISES 

It is surprising what an amount of evil has been 
wrought in the world by the dishonest use of words. If 
men, especially those who seek to influence public 
opinion, were obliged to say what they mean in plain 
simple words, they would often be shocked at their own 
purpose, and the people would be shocked at it. But 
frequently they disguise a disreputable design in noble 
or doubtful phrases, deliberately seeking to deceive, and 
nearly always they drift unconsciously into euphemistic 
speech through an instinctive dread of facing the dis- 
agreeable fact. Even in the very title of a law a govern- 
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ment often lies, and declares its purpose to be the 
promotion of some good which it is really intended to 
destroy. This thought about the awful power of words 
consciously or unconsciously perverted comes to one 
more and more as he studies human affairs. It occurs 
now on the perusal of Salisbury's speech in London last 
night. He meant that the Dutch proposition for peace 
negotiations was a piece of impertinence ; but he did not 
say so ; he affected not to understand it. He meant that 
Great Britain had made war to conquer and destroy the 
Boer republics and break down the power and spirit of 
the Boers utterly; but he did not say it; he pretended 
that the government was fighting against Kruger's ambi- 
tion and for the security of the British empire against 
a folk less numerous than the people of a second rate 
English city. He meant that the war would go on until 
full vengeance had been taken; but he did not say so; 
he sighed piously for peace, and protested that it might 
be difficult to leave pleasant recollections in the mind of 
the enemy. He meant that the men in South Africa 
who intrigued and conspired to bring on the war should 
have a share of the plunder; but he did not say it; he 
explained that something ought to be done to increase 
their devotion to* the empire. In this style of speaking, 
to which we are greatly given in America also, men 
do not wage war ; "they enter upon a matter of business 
which they must push through." They do not intend 
to rob others ; they merely desire security for their own 
possessions. They do not design to destroy the freedom 
of a republic; they aim at spreading the beneficent in- 
fluences of civilization. Greed for gold, or power, or 
land, or traffic, does not move them; they are only the 
chosen instruments for the manifestation of the divine 
will! Foreigners say that this hypocrisy in public 
speech is characteristic of those who use the English 
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language, just as we say that foreigners are false in 
their social professions; but the custom is not national, 
perchance, though it may be modern. There comes to 
mind, dimly remembered, a passage of Livy describing 
the beginning of one of the Punic wars. The Roman 
envoy at Carthage delivered an address in regard to 
matters in dispute; and to bring the discussion to a 
conclusion, he made a fold in his toga and said dramati- 
cally, "I bring you peace and war ; which will you take ?" 
And the Carthaginians called out, "Whichever you 
choose to give !" And he spread out the fold of his toga 
and answered, "It is war." It is hard to conceive of 
two modern nations going to war in this plain, honest 
way, without a thought of hypocrisy, or false pretense. 
— February 6, 1902. 

CECIL RHODES 

Yesterday morning the London "Times" printed a 
poem by Rudyard Kipling which is to be read at the 
burial of Cecil Rhodes and no doubt it says all that any 
champion of him could wish to be said. 

Two of the stanzas, referring to the burial place of 
Rhodes, the Matoppo Hills, deal with his dreams: 

There till the vision he foresaw 

Splendid and whole arise. 
And unimagined empires draw 

To council *neath the skies. 

The immense and brooding spirit still 

Shall quicken and control; 
Living, he was the land, and dead 

His soul shall be her soul. 

This is smooth and fine, and perhaps no more untrue 
than the ordinary verse of bereavement and eulogy. 
There is a touch of sincerity in it, too, showing that 
there was a personal charm in Rhodes which a foreign 
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critic of his acts may not feel. Men, however, have 
different tastes in regard to heroes; and the Rochester- 
ian does not hesitate to say that in his judgment the 
poor Boer boy who dies rifle in hand on the battle field, 
fighting for home and freedom, is worth far more in 
himself and worth more to humanity than Cecil Rhodes. 
— April 10, 1902. 

AN INFAMOUS CHARGE 

The London "Times" in its obituary article on Secre- 
tary Hay says: "As between England and the Boers, 
he held the balance true in face of a tremendous effort 
to coerce him and the President into a meddling diplo- 
macy. The personal sympathies of both President and 
Secretary were with England, as were those of the 
majority of Americans; and of the best Americans an 
immense majority. But the Boer partisans, largely 
Irish- Americans and Grermans, were noisy and pertin- 
acious. The offer of mediation was meant, in fact, to 
conciliate those factions. Of course, it did not, and it 
did no harm but rather good, coming at a moment when 
the English government was glad of an opportunity to 
declare it would accept nobody's intervention." This 
is meant, of course, to be a eulogy on President McKin- 
ley and Secretary Hay ; but in reality it imputes to both 
of them a piece of cold blooded double-dealing. The 
intimation is that the offer of mediation in the Boer 
war was not honestly made, but was a mere device to 
deceive public opinion in America and to serve Great 
Britain while professing to serve the Boer republics. 
The London "Times" has many sources of information 
on such matters, and it may be right ; though it is to be 
hoped that, in so shameful a reflection on the memory 
of these men, it is wrong. As to the attitude of "the 
best Americans," there is one thing to be said. The 
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Boer war was waged to crush two small, happy, pros- 
perous republics; it was begun and carried on in the 
interests of certain unscrupulous corporations, eager to 
sacrifice every large human policy and every sacred 
human right to the cheap mining of gold and the secur- 
ity of their monopolies ; it ended, after one of the most 
heroic struggles for home and liberty known to history, 
in the destruction of the republics and in the establish- 
ment of crown colonies in their place — miserable, op- 
pressed, poverty-stricken communities, which the mine 
owners, seeking cheaper labor than the colored natives 
will give, are flooding with Chinese and Indian coolies. 
Now if any large number of Americans sympathized 
with the wrong in this fight, where the right was so 
manifest, then there is only one thing to be said about 
them: They were not "the best Americans," but the 
worst; and the only excuse for them is that they did 
not realize the full scope of the evil -they were favor- 
ing.— July 20, 1905. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN 

A full report of Mr. Chamberlain's speech at Edin- 
burgh some time ago goes to show that cheerful lying, 
to use the little girl's definition, is "an abomination and 
a very present help in time of trouble." 

He said: "There is no barbarism in this war. On 
the contrary, no war in the history of the world has 
ever been conducted with greater humanity." The 
audience cheered these statesments; but the orator was 
not altogether satisfied. He remarked that the charges 
of barbarity were of little account in Great Britain ; but 
it worried him to think that they were not without effect 
in other countries, where people were less inclined to 
take his word against facts. He reviewed in detail the 
old story of the relations of Great Britain and the 
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South African republics; and, strange to say, though he 
was a member of Gladstone's cabinet, though he was 
well within the lines of the conspiracy that led to the 
Jameson raid, and though he was the most active agent 
in bringing on the present war, he did not give a single 
fresh fact or a single illuminating opinion. It was a 
mere surface narrative that might have been told by 
anybody, and has virtually been told over and over again 
by party hacks in speeches and editorial articles. The 
review closed with the plea that Great Britain was the 
innocent victim in the war; and that the ferocious little 
republics had forced a quarrel and attacked the gentle 
and dove-like empire, though with what design the ora- 
tor's imagination failed to suggest. When the writer, 
as a child, read ^sop*s fable of the "Wolf and the 
Lamb," it seemed to him not wise, but silly, because he 
thought that when the wolf meant to eat the lamb, he 
would not care to make excuses, or to pick a quarrel, 
or to allege such utterly absurd grounds of attack; but 
now he is ready to concede the wisdom of ^sop, and 
sees the typical character of the fable. The wolf, 
whether signifying man or nation, means to eat the 
lamb; but there is an instinct to lie about it, and any 
old lie will serve. Moreover, the other animals, that 
happen along, will listen to the wolf's reasons, accept 
them, or feign to accept them, and go about their own 
business — ^possibly in search of a stray lamb, and re- 
volving each in his own mind the beautifully specious 
excuses for pouncing on it that the wolf has acted upon. 

The full text of the correspondence of the Boer 
generals with Mr. Chamberlain and a shorthand report 
of their interview with him is at hand, and it is not 
difficult to conceive that passion kindled more than 
once under the humility with which they were obliged 
to plead the cause of their people. The record of the 
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conversation is sad reading, but to a student of human 
affairs strangely enlightening. They were precluded 
from any discussion of the terms of surrender or their 
meaning, under the conditions on which the interview 
was conceded to them; and they had disclaimed on 
their part any authority or desire to reopen that matter 
as their authority had ceased when the surrender was 
made. They came as British subjects to ask help and 
fair treatment for the afflicted people of the new colon- 
ies of the empire. The stage was set and the play 
went on. Mr. Chamberlain was gracious, kindly, mag- 
nanimous, overflowing with noble sentiment, after the 
manner of Joseph Surface. He posed as the figure of 
imperial and benign power, looking down severely and 
yet pityingly on unruly, unreasonable and captious chil- 
dren. He was ready to meet every complaint with 
superior information or plausible defence. The generals 
were petitioners ; they did not dare to speak out, for 
they came to ask favors; and they could not take issue 
with any of Mr. Chamberlain's assumptions lest con- 
troversy might irritate the arbiter of their destinies into 
hostility. They could assert no great right and make 
no plea for justice; and they were reduced to special 
pleading that looks in the record like fault-finding. 
They were the representatives of a brave, liberty-lov- 
ing people, whose republican government had been 
overthrown, whose freedom had been taken away, 
whose homes had been burned, whose wives and chil- 
dren had been swept into concentration camps to die 
by the thousand; but they seem, as the story of the 
conference runs, like timid suppliants, conscious of 
wrong-doing, and seeking undeserved favors from in- 
jured majesty. Mr. Chamberlain posing as representa- 
tive of merciful imperialism was a magnificent figure of 
the national Pharisee. He played the part to perfec- 
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tion, and the self-righteous speech in which he closed 
the conference was wonderful, coming from the political 
adventurer who had brought on the war, and assumed 
to speak for the conquering and destroying power, as 
if it were the dispenser of charity and the apostle of 
love. It is to be hoped that the ghost of Nicholas 
Machiavelli had the privilege of revisiting the glimpses 
of the moon long enough to be present and enjoy this 
scene — and seeing how his principles triumph in the 
world. — 1902. 

A foreign dispatch says that the Boer generals will 
publish an official history of the war. It is to be 
hoped that they will lose no time in making a complete 
record of the heroic struggle. What men do in this 
world is important, to be sure; but its value and char- 
acter, especially in cases of failure, depend largely on 
what is written about it. Probably many forgotten 
peoples have fought better than the Greeks, but the 
story of Athens fills the world, because of the literature 
of Greece. English glory is nine-tenths the product of 
English poetry, romance, — and history. Even the loss 
of a ship, like "The Revenge," or a silly blunder, like 
the cavalry charge at Balaklava, becomes the theme of 
heroic verse, and the school boys of America declaim 
about it as an heroic achievement. The tale of Water- 
loo is told without the Prussians, the Dutchmen, or the 
Belgians, or these allies are named in such a way as to 
make their conduct a foil to set off English valor. Of 
course there are great deeds in the long story of the 
nation, and they are greatly sung, as they should be; 
and that fact ought to be a lesson to the Boers. One 
need not praise the art that makes what is not gold 
glitter; but the record of the South African republics is 
the pure gold of human courage, endurance, aspiration, 
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ability; and it ought to shine before the world forever. 
It is a story the telling of which should not be left to 
enemies. One of the coronation honors was the gift 
of knighthood to Conan Doyle. Why was it bestowed? 
Simply because he had made a small book in defense of 
the English cause and the English soldier, which had 
been scattered all over the world, sold at low rates, and 
largely given away. This simple fact shows what store 
the statesmen of Great Britain set on the mere "telling 
of things." — ^June 7, 1902. 

THE PIANO ORDER 

A foreign press despatch says: "One of the sources 
of disturbance has been Lord Kitchener's piano order, 
which has enabled caustic writers to lampoon officers 
as carpet knights fighting Boers to slow music. The 
full text of that order has now appeared, and the 
truth is now known that the superfluous baggage ob- 
jected to by Lord Kitchener as inconsistent with the 
mobility of flying columns was not ordinary service 
equipment, but loot taken from the houses of Boers, 
notably kitchen ranges, furniture, harmoniums and 
pianos, "which ought to have been left behind when 
the lines of communications were reached." Any one 
familiar with war might have drawn this inference 
from the meagre synopsis of the order sent originally 
by telegraph. Soldiers do not carry pianos and house- 
hold luxuries with them as part of their equipment on 
the march; they take them as plunder, for a time, and 
then have to abandon the spoil if they cannot ship it 
to the rear for sale. Several months ago this was 
shown clearly in a full page picture in one of the 
English illustrated papers. The scene was a camp in 
the veldt, in the evening; groups of soldiers were lying 
round in the grass; an officer was playing a piano; and 
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several others were singing. The thing was called 
"Home Music," or some such sentimental name; and 
there was an explanation in a note to the effect that 
the picture represented an actual incident, as a regi- 
ment had carried for some time a piano taken from a 
burned farm house, and some of the musical officers 
gave evening concerts, singing hymns and home songs. 
It never seemed to occur to the artist or the editor that 
there was anything out of harmony in a hjrmn on a 
stolen piano, or that the music had been hushed forever 
in the Boer home. — October 14, 1901. 

CAUSES OF HATRED 

One of the London papers in commenting on the 
death of Cecil Rhodes says : **The virulence with which 
he was hated abroad is the measure of his services to 
England." This is a common plea for men whom the 
opinion of mankind condemns; and it is a worthless 
plea. As a rule people judge a man whose acts chal- 
lenge attention beyond his own country fairly, and with 
reference to general principles, if there be no prejudice 
or self-interest to influence their judgment. Where these 
come into play, for or against, at home or abroad, they 
sway opinion and make impartiality difficult if not im- 
possible. Eulogists who think it enough of a vindica- 
tion to say that Rhodes served the British empire are 
no more to be trusted than enemies who consider it 
enough of a condemnation to say that he injured them; 
and in good time the criticism of the world, taking 
the well established standards of right and justice as a 
test, will estimate him for what he was and what he 
did, little caring what cause he helped or hurt, save as 
he helped or hurt the wrong or the right. He has been 
compared by his admirers to Clive and Hastings; and 
the comparison is unfortunate, for they were both very 
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great scoundrels, no matter what service they rendered 
to their own country. Let us hope he was better than 
they. Moreover, it is not true, broadly speaking, that 
even in the case of actual national hostility, the people 
of one country hate the statesmen or soldiers of an- 
other, in proportion to their genius, and the value of 
their efforts for their own cause. It is often the other 
way. For instance, the Boers in all likelihood hate 
Kitchener far more than Roberts; and yet the latter 
broke their line of defense, compelled them to act with 
scattered forces, and occupied their chief towns, while 
the former has shown little ability save a capacity for 
intelligent and effective cruelty. During our Civil war, 
whom did the Confederates hate? Not Grant, but Ben 
Butler. And whom did we hate? Not Lee, but Jeff 
Davis. The simple fact is that foreigners may hate 
an English politician who is hurting the British empire 
and the rest of the world, like Chamberlain. Mankind 
favors what is true, and beautiful, and good, when 
the false, the ugly and the bad have no special personal 
inducements to offer. — March 27, 1902. 

ZOLA'S DISCUSSION 

The opening article in the "North American Review" 
for April is a discussion of "War" by Emile Zola. It 
is a protest against warfare, asserting that it has brought 
about no good results in history; that the armed neu- 
trality by Europe is threatening the nations with ruin; 
and that the future will be an era of peace. The con- 
clusion is that the very intensity of the effort to be 
ready for war will compel universal peace. The spirit 
of Zola's paper is good, since it is a sort of appeal for 
peace; but so far as discussion of the issues involved 
is concerned, the argument is very shallow. The allu- 
sion to the war in South Africa is one of the most 
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ridiculous bits of self -revelation ever made by an author. 
After saying that the sympathy of the great mass of 
people is with the Boers, and saying so in such a way 
as to intimate that his own sympathy is with them, Zola 
tells us that there came to him from Holland many 
letters of approval during the Dreyfus excitement; and 
the same admiring friends, who commended his zeal for 
the French captain condemned for treason, asked him 
to write to the Queen of England in behalf of the Boers ; 
but the appeal was in vain, as he resisted on several 
grounds. "In the first place," he says, "I was and am 
still ignorant of the primary cause of this war; I have 
not studied the question and its close consideration was 
something of which my occupation would not permit. 
Therefore, it would certainly have been difficult for me 
to decide either in favor of England or the Transvaal. 
Secondly, the question was a political one. If I inter- 
fered in the Dreyfus case it was because it was not a 
political issue, but one which concerned humanity and 
justice ; and my express desire being to keep ajoof from 
politics, I felt the greatest repugnance toward meddling 
in the dark struggle between the English and the 
Boers. Besides, I did not consider myself an authority 
on any such subject. I felt that I would not be listened 
to and that I would speak in vain, since England would 
certainly not conform to my views. Moreover, the 
Boers seemed to me a people thoroughly capable of de- 
fending themselves and who would not accept any inter- 
vention, unless on condition that it were favorable to 
them. I add that I did not feel equal to the task, and 
if my effort were to prove merely that of a poet and 
be productive of no practical result, I would consider it 
ridiculous. It would indeed be nothing more than a 
platonic protestation, the dream of a visionary. And 
a last consideration withheld me. I had but just spent 
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eleven months in England, where I received the most 
touching hospitality, and I felt that it would ill be- 
come me to interfere and thereby displease the English 
people, who had treated me with such sympathy and 
discretion." 

Zola has not written to the Queen because he knows 
nothing of the cause of the war. This reticence is ad- 
mirable, and if Zola had learned it earlier in life it 
might have spared the world some bad novels. When 
he went to Rome to make a study for an anti-religious 
story, it is said that a friend offered to put him in the 
way of learning something of the inner life of the city; 
but he had no desire to be hampered by facts. All he 
wanted was to get the impression of the tourist who 
"does" the Eternal City in a week. Zola did not inter- 
fere, because the issue involved is not great enough for 
him to intervene. He believes in the Horatian maxim, 
"Nee deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus," — let not 
a deity descend unless the difficulty be important enough 
for so sublime a personage to meddle with the solution 
of it. In this case it is only politics, not justice and 
humanity that are concerned. If so why has he written 
an eloquent protest against war and its injustice and 
inhumanity? Zola has not addressed the sovereign and 
the people of England on this theme, because he thinks 
they would not pay any attention to what he would 
say. This looks like a good reason; but the man who 
puts it forward has made a great sacrifice of sincerity to 
modesty. Ah, Zola, you are too bashful! You know 
very well how the great British Empire has been strain- 
ing its ears to listen for the condemnation or the 
approval of so great a moralist! You feel that a few 
whispered words from your potent lips would have been 
like the footsteps of the messengers of peace upon the 
mountains! Why did you not study the South African 
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question for ten minutes ; get the artistic impression that 
it makes on a tourist on a railroad train, and decree 
the issue ? Finally, Zola refused to put forward a mani- 
festo on a subject of which he knows nothing, involv- 
ing matters in which he takes no interest, and addressed 
to people who would give no attention to what he said — 
because certain persons in England have received him 
with "the most touching hospitality," and it would ill 
become him "to interfere and thereby displease the Eng- 
lish people," who had treated him "with such sympathy 
and discretion." Here we have a new ethical principle: 
"Whatsoever is hospitable, sympathetic and discreet to 
Emile Zola shall be beyond criticism." Any one of 
these reasons is sufficient ; but taken together they prove 
altogether too much and indicate that the man who pro- 
duces them is lying. However that may be, let us re- 
joice that Zola, like the other great powers of Europe, 
has preserved his neutrality. The fact spares the Boers 
tfie disgrace of being represented by such a champion, 
and it spares the Queen of England, in her declining 
years, from the insult of being addressed by a man 
who makes a living as a purveyor of vile literature. — 
April 3, 1900. 
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Dr. Parkhurst of New York is reported as saying in 
his sermon yesterday : "It was well for the old Hebrews 
that they were frightened into keeping the decalogue. 
It was well for the negroes in the South that, not 
being competent to be a law for themselves, they had 
masters that were a law to them. They ought to be 
thankful, on the whole, that the institution existed, and 
such of them as are not yet under any other system of 
government would be better off if the institution still 
existed. It was slavery, to be sure, and as such 'was 
irksome and grinding, but slavery in its essence is only 
another name for subjection to mastery that is purely 
external mastery, and till a man can master himself he 
is exceedingly unfortunate not to have some sort of a 
slave master to master him." This doctrine seems to 
be growing popular, though a generation ago it was 
considered infamous ; and its popularity is due partly to 
natural reaction against intense anti-slavery enthusiasm, 
partly to disappointment with the result of emancipa- 
tion in the South, and partly to the common denial here 
of the right of certain races to self-government. The 
moment we assert that a people has no right to self- 
government we assert, so far as principle goes, that they 
have no right to self -owner ship. The question whether 
they ought to be slaves is made to turn on whether 
it is expedient to make them slaves. Dr. Parkhurst 
is more logical than many Americans of the new school, 
but not more brutal. Yet, though the form of his 
argument be correct, one may deny the premises on 
which his vicious conclusion is based. It is true that 
the colored people of the South have attained civiliza- 
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tion and citizenship; but when we consider the awful 
cost in human suffering and human sin Thvolved in 
the slave trade, in generations of slavery and in the 
Civil war, and the uncertainty as to the future, we may 
well doubt whether too great a price was not paid for 
a moderate good. And if the discipline of slavery for 
generations failed, as the preacher intimates, to render 
many of them fit for freedom, is it not the obvious 
conclusion, that slavery does not elevate men, and that 
there should be no return to it? Passing over the as- 
sumption that negroes are fit for slavery, what are we 
to say of the assumption that white men are fit to own 
slaves? How many of us are good enough to be 
masters over our fellows; and how far does mastery 
tend to our development in virtue? Does the mere fact 
that one man owns another make him just and wise? 
Is the slave owner always master of himself, and the 
slave never responsive to any higher influence than the 
lash? Human experience teaches that absolute power 
over others tends to loss of self-control and deteriora- 
tion in the master; and only a few choice spirits can 
withstand the corrupting influence of unnatural author- 
ity. The class of slave owners, as a whole, decays; 
and the slave holding communities decay. The progress 
of the world has come through free men and free 
peoples; and there is no promise save in those deter- 
mined to be free. — April 6, 1903. 

The version of the opinions of F. Hopkinson Smith, 
given in the Chicago "Times-Herald," is so silly and at 
the same time so vicious, that one hesitates to believe 
that it represents fairly what that gentleman said. He 
was discussing the negro question, and he dealt with 
two phases of it, the literary and the political. He 
criticised Mrs. Stowe's novel, "Uncle Tom's Cabin," 
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as misrepresenting the South and the institution of slav- 
ery, inflaming the North, maddening the South and pro- 
voking the irrepressible conflict. The book is open to 
criticism from a literary point of view for its melo- 
dramatic style, and the lack of constructive power which 
led to a conclusion that is a tissue of absurdities; but 
it can not be described as unfair to the institution of 
slavery or even to the people of the South. Its strength 
lies in the fact that Mrs. Stowe perceived the dramatic 
possibilities that lie in slavery, the ownership of men, 
women and children by a master — the parting of fam- 
ilies, the maltreatment of girls, the occasional gusts of 
passion that come when human beings are under th« 
absolute control of an owner. She made the most of 
these possibilities; and because the material was rich 
and new, she wrote a great book. Since the war South- 
ern writers, like Page and Harris, have dealt with slavery 
in the same way, recognizing its literary possibilities, as 
Mrs. Stowe did, and giving us in their short stories 
many strangely tragic incidents. The only difference is 
that they have written after emancipation and she wrote 
before it. Mr. Smith says: "The slave system was 
patriarchal. We took care of our niggers as we did 
our animals and valuables. The able-bodied men and 
women worked, but the old mammies and ancient 
uncles, like the little children, were cared for till they 
died. They were fixed charges upon the land. No; I 
don't think Mrs. Stowe's book was any nearer the truth 
concerning conditions in the gulf states than it was 
concerning those in the border states. The Southern 
people are Americans of the same blood and temper as 
the Northern people. Americans are never cruel. We 
are not a brutal race. Americans treat their dogs well, 
their horses well, their women well, and the Southern 
Americans treated their niggers well." It may be 
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granted, and Mrs. Stowe's story does not deny it, that 
the slaves were happy, and that the impulse of the 
master would be to treat them even better than dogs or 
horses; but Mrs. Stowe saw clearly what Mr. Smith 
does not seem to see, that the negroes were human 
beings, not dogs, or horses; and the perception of 
that fact, and all that it implied, made her a great liter- 
ary power. And still blind to it, Mr. Smith makes the 
maundering plea that "we are not a brutal race." No; 
but there are multitudes of brutes among us; and they 
manifest their brutality so frequently that one can rare- 
ly glance over the news of the day without seeing the 
story of some crime that shocks his sensibilities. 

So far as the political element in the race problem 
is concerned Mr. Smith has very positive opinions, based 
mainly on prejudice. He considers the negroes as a 
race of thieves, drones, and moral degenerates, utterly 
ruined by freedom and citizenship. What an easy 
method it is to solve a problem by races and leave 
individuals out of the question! The Anglo-Saxon is 
honest, truthful, virtuous; and if you belong to that 
race no crime that you commit counts in the reckoning. 
The negro is a thief; and therefore your honest, hard- 
working, courteous neighbor, who is a colored man, 
must be condemned! Shame on such evil nonsense! 
Mr. Smith is represented as saying: "The nigger must 
get over the idea that he is a gentleman and the notion 
that he can give himself gentlemanly airs. He must 
regard himself, as Booker Washington tells him, as a 
labor machine. As a cellar-digging machine he is worth 
75 cents a day; as a bootmaking machine $2 a day; as 
a machinist machine he may become worth $4 a day. 
Unless he be a digger, a shoemaker or something, he 
is no account and worth nothing to society. Going into 
politics will not save him, neither will playing the 
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gentleman. When he is some account the white man 
will employ him and treat him well as long as he behaves 
himself and no longer." Well, it is the rule of life for 
us all, as well as for the colored people, that we must 
turn our hand to what we can do; but that does not 
prevent any one of us from being a gentleman. And 
if this report does not misrepresent F. Hopkinson 
Smith, one need not go very far to find a better 
gentleman with a dark skin than he is. The chances are 
that he is misrepresented. For when the Rochesterian 
heard him read in this city, he seemed not only a gentle- 
man in manner, but a gentleman in spirit. — igoi. 
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CLOSE OF THE WAR 

To-day the decisive step is to be taken for a settle- 
ment with Spain; and American sentiment is no less 
enthusiastic for peace than it was for war. It may be 
said of the war that the United States has won in it all 
the glory that it is possible to win in a contest with a 
nation that cannot fight. It was a foregone conclusion 
that we should win; but the style in which we won was 
a surprise to the world. The main part of the work 
was done by the navy ; and it was only at sea that Spain 
seemed ready for attack or defense. At the beginning 
there was a possibility of something like a fierce strug- 
gle, for some of the Spanish ships were formidable, and 
the strength of the antagonists was not hopelessly out 
of proportion; but the seamanship of the American 
officers, the skill and courage of our sailors, the speed 
and seaworthiness of our vessels, and the power of our 
guns, brought victory so sweeping wherever the fleets 
encountered, that there is nothing to rival it in naval 
history. The career of the American navy is one of 
almost unbroken glory, with scarcely a disaster to 
shadow it or a disgrace to stain it; and the battle at 
Manila and that off Santiago give new prestige to old 
renown. There seems to be some quality of fearful 
destructiveness in the fire of American ships — due large- 
ly no doubt to the bravery without recklessness of the 
men that handle them. A Rochesterian who sailed on 
a long whaling voyage years ago says of the way in 
which boats differently manned attacked a whale: "A 
Portuguese crew is a little too shy, the men are afraid 
of the whale and fail to make a strike when a chance is 
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offered. Any crew with a majority of Irishmen is apt 
to be a little too forward; the men are not afraid of 
the whale, but they are reckless about their boats, and 
so they get too many of them smashed. A New Eng- 
land crew is not afraid of the whale, but careful of the 
boats. The men watch for a chance coolly and dash in 
boldly when it comes." That seems to be a characteristic 
transmitted to our navy as a whole, though many of 
its heroes have not been of the New England stock. 
The army, though its opportunities were not so great 
as those of the navy, did the work it had to do bravely 
and effectually. The regulars were bold, disciplined and 
enterprising as ever; and the trained and educated 
oflBcers behaved admirably. A Rochester lad in the 
Tenth Cavalry speaks lovingly of the lieutenant who 
took his company into action — a man of middle age, 
looking out for the comfort of his men with fatherly 
care, and handling them on the battle line calmly, quietly 
and effectively; so that each one knew at once that 
everything that human skill and courage could do 
would be done to make a charge effective without wast- 
ing a drop of sweat or blood. There was no need to 
think of anybody but the enemy. The volunteers were 
rapidly enlisted, and though some of them were badly 
armed they showed themselves of the true stuff for 
American soldiers. The work of fitting out and organ- 
izing troops, though it seemed to drag at the beginning, 
was effectively carried out, and it must be remembered 
that the government was not mobilizing soldiers but 
creating them. But the financial course of the country 
was a civic triumph almost as great in its way as our 
naval triumph. The expenditures of war were met 
promptly, and there was not a ripple of disturbance in 
the business world, and not a shiver to the stability of 
the national credit or the national currency. The moral 
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or patriotic manifestation that followed the war was 
such as to renew the confidence of even skeptics in the 
destiny of the republic. The people were perhaps too 
ready to rush into hostile action, but the self-sacrifice 
and courage that they showed was wonderful and the 
fusion of Northern and Southern sentiment seems at 
last complete. Even those who regarded the war as un- 
necessary and unwise, paused in their criticism when it 
came, and remembered that the most important of all 
things to us and to the world is the prosperity and 
success of the United States, in war as well as in 
peace. It is too early yet for a discussion of the 
terms of peace as finally settled; but it is not too 
early to consider questions of policy for the future. 
And one lesson of the war, brought out as clearly, 
perhaps, as any other, is the necessity of a new com- 
mercial career for the nation — not any wild scheme 
of conquest, but a wise development of our resources, 
as carriers of merchandise and messengers of peace. 
The America of fifty years ago was great at sea 
through her unrivalled sailing vessels and unmatched 
seamen. It is time for our capital to seek enterprises 
on the ocean as well as on the land and create steam- 
ships that will lead their class as our clippers did of 
old. We are to have a great navy, but let us have a 
great commercial marine as well. — August 12, 1898. 

The different stories told about the action of the 
European nations in regard to the Spanish war seem 
to make one thing pretty clear, to wit, that none of 
them did any great service to the United States, and 
that the mysterious claim put forward as to checking a 
continental movement against this country is a false 
pretense. There was a common desire to prevent war; 
but there was no ground for intervention; and though 
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there was great sympathy for Spain, the nations could 
not act together, and no nation dared to act alone. The 
disposition of one people may have been friendlier than 
that of another; but there is nothing to show that 
there was anything like a crisis, that we ever needed 
help, or that we received help from any quarter. There 
has been a popular delusion on this subject, carefully 
cherished; but recent statements from London, Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin and St. Petersburg have put an end to it. 
If there be any evidence that any foreign power did 
anything for the United States, let us have it; other- 
wise the matter may as well pass into the archives of 
the things that never happened, but might have been. 
— February, 1902. 
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Possibly the writer has touched on the policy of im- 
perialism so frequently as to weary the patience of 
some of his friends; but it is a vital issue, and it needs 
discussion. When the current of popular opinion is 
setting one way it is easy to go with it, and difficult to 
control it or make headway against it; yet popular 
opinion is sometimes wrong, and, even when right in 
the main, it may be better service to seek to calm and 
guide it, than to excite it into a torrent of headlong 
passion. And it becomes a good citizen to do this 
service, so far as in him lies, with full respect for the 
feeling of his neighbors, but obeying the conviction of 
his own conscience, and confident that the people will 
in due time see what is the right way and take it. The 
course of a republic is shaped finally by the opinion 
of the people; and in every man lies an individual 
element that should contribute to the result. It is with 
him a matter of duty to make that element of individual 
power felt. It is a trust from God, and if he is afraid 
to hold to his conviction, if he is swayed by interest 
to fall in with the passion of the moment, if he strives 
to do what he imagines other people want done rather 
than what he feels ought to be done, — then he is not 
only false to himself, but false to the republic and false 
to the Power that touched his heart to Kfe. His con- 
viction is right for him; it may not be right for the 
nation; but it is one of the atoms in the combination 
that becomes destiny. Every man of middle age has 
seen public opinion change strangely, and events shaped 
as no one designed them; but accident does not deter- 
mine the frame of things. It is the law of process at 
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work, and the far-off opinions of individuals are slowly 
coming together and silent influences finding voices. The 
older one grows, therefore, the more clearly he sees 
that he has no more right to lay down his individual 
sovereignty than to deny the sovereignty of the whole. 
— November 25, 1898. 
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The gentlemen who spoke at the imperialist demon- 
stration at Chicago were not of such general repute that 
their character gives prestige to what they said. They 
may be able, but they are not much known beyond their 
own localities, and therefore their arguments are to be 
judged on their merits. When tested in that way, they 
make a very poor showing. A great national policy 
ought not to need special pleading to justify or explain 
it ; and one fails to see why it would not be best at such 
a meeting to say frankly: "We wanted the Philippine 
islands; and we have taken them. Technically we have 
acquired a title to them from Spain, through sale under 
duress, and we are strong enough to make it good. A 
treaty, which is the law of the land, provides for our 
sovereignty there ; and the people of the islands, though 
they assert the right to own their native country and 
rule themselves, are rebels by construction of law, and 
it is our duty to put them down and establish national 
authority. The administration engaged in this work has 
no choice, until a change of policy is determined, but 
to do its duty under the law." Such a simple declara- 
tion ought to satisfy the imperialist who is thoroughly 
pleased with the condition of things; and the believer 
in American republicanism, however dissatisfied with 
the condition of things, can not quarrel with plain facts. 
Until the ratification of the treaty of Paris there was 
a chance for argument as to whether we should under- 
take the subjection of the Filipinos or not; but we have 
undertaken it, and hereafter discussion must come on 
the method of dealing with them. It will be for the 
people of the United States to determine whether they 
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are to give the Philippine islands independence, home 
rule with a protectorate, territorial government, state 
government, or government outside of those laws of 
natural justice affirmed in our constitution, as conquered 
subjects with no rights that the conqueror is bound to 
respect. The last course was in a special way advocated 
by one speaker whose argument was drawn mainly from 
the example of England, which he assumed to be in 
every respect the ideal nation; and in his opinion the 
only course for America is to imitate England. Imita- 
tion is the highest flattery; but the role of imitator is 
a contemptible one either in the individual or the nation. 
A nation as well as a man ought to have its own char- 
acter ; and the law of development is based on differenti- 
ation, and specialization. If this Indiana statesman be 
right, the Americans who revolted in 1776, and estab- 
lished this nation were wrong; and the true policy for 
America would be return to its English allegiance. In 
that view it is wrong for us to maintain a separate na- 
tionality and cripple the great movement for the regen- 
eration of man through conquest. The resources, the 
intelligence, the courage and the character of America 
ought therefore to be put under the direction of English 
statesmanship, which could then go on conquering and 
to conquer without apparent danger of a check from any 
quarter. This is said in all seriousness. If our mission 
is to be England's mission, why should we not be of one 
imperial household? Such a union would be the most 
magnificent fact in history; and for ages to come it 
would hold the leadership of the world; whereas divi- 
sion and possible rivalry may prevent such a consum- 
mation and put in jeopardy within a century the im- 
perial power of Mr. Foulke's ideal nation. The im- 
perialist who bases his devotion to imperialism on the 
career of England ought to be consistent enough to 
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advocate, as the most important element in the advance 
of civilization, the reunion of the national household 
that the treason of Washington disrupted. 

He reinforced the argument from example by an 
argument against American ideas. He said that we 
began the nation on democratic principles; but that 
we have always been inconsistent with them in our 
policy. The difficulty with this statement is that it mis- 
represents the nation. Our career began among incon- 
sistences, for the new wine had to be put in old 
bottles; but the policy of the nation has been to do 
away with the inconsistences, and it might be said that 
in the Civil war the new wine burst the old bottles. 
But of course the flimsy argument from past incon- 
sistency would be of little value, and the orator was 
honest enough to deny the truth of the American doc- 
trine that all men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed with certain inalienable rights; and that govern- 
ments are instituted to secure these rights, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. 
The Declaration does not say that all men are equal, 
but that they "are created equal and endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights." The idea is 
that there is a natural justice derived from God, and 
that social justice is founded on it and must be true to 
the main principles of it. Equality, even at birth, is a 
simple physical fact, since every baby is equally help- 
less; and the theory is that society, and the rule of 
society which operates through government, shall not 
assume, foster, or create inequalities of rights or op- 
portunities. If nature has put into children potential 
inequalities, the law of social justice, as formulated by 
philosophy as well as by the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, is to allow such individual potentiality to develop, 
but never in violation of the equal right of another or 
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the good of the community. Any social organization 
that tends to deny or limit the freedom of the individual 
in his natural rights, beyond restraining him from tres- 
pass on the natural rights of his neighbor or impairing 
the security of the whole, is in so far evil. The found- 
ers of our nation did not originate rights but declared 
truths, as they found them in the nature of things. 

It is commonly supposed that the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence have in them a touch of 
atheism, probably because they were taken immediately 
from the teaching of French philosophers, who were 
in revolt against established creeds. But the Roch- 
esterian, while readily appreciating the hostility of an 
agnostic like Huxley, to the principle of equality, is al- 
ways puzzled at the antagonism of a Christian teacher. 
Are not all souls equally precious in the sight of the 
Lord? Did the Saviour die for one of us more than 
another? And even if we accept the theory of pre- 
destination, in its most aggressive interpretation, are 
we to hold that the Creator considers one of the elect 
unequal to another, and endowed with an altogether 
inferior degree of right to heavenly citizenship? Is the 
parable of the stray sheep without meaning? Can the 
bird falter on the wing without the notice of Divinity? 
If a heathen be of no great spiritual value why endeavor 
to convert him? Is God a respector of persons and not 
that infinite ruler, 

"Who sees with equal eye, as Lord of all, 
A hero perish or a sparrow fall. 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 
And now a bubble burst and now a world." 

— May 8, 1899. 
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There can be no doubt that Spain has failed in politi- 
cal capacity; either because she has been too liberal to 
subject people emerging into civilization, or because she 
has not been liberal enough. There is no happy medium, 
when the spirit of liberty has breathed into a people, 
between absolute tyranny and the concession of home 
rule. It is an American idea that there can be no trust 
reposed in one nation to govern another; because there 
is no moral sentiment that will keep the ruling nation 
from looking to its own interests. The colonies of 
England that are well governed, rule themselves; and 
her possessions that are without home rule are badly 
governed, as is the case with India, which was plundered 
in other generations, and has been taxed in this, until 
its people are on the verge of starvation, and perish 
by the million when a dry year makes living a trifle 
harder, or some financial doctrinaire, in the cause of 
monetary reform, knocks half the value out of the 
silver ornaments and heir-looms that constitute their 
famine fund. 

It is the most difficult thing for the enlightened 
nations of the world, America, England, France and 
Germany, to govern themselves decently; and yet noth- 
ing is so common as flippant talk about the splendid 
success they may, can, should or would, achieve in the 
business of governing others. And the last resort of the 
sophist, in the face of this obvious absurdity, is to bring 
religion into politics, and prate about our moral eleva- 
tion, our charity, our divine superiority. It is not Chris- 
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tianity that vaunts itself in this fashion, but Pecksniffity. 
There have been individuals, in whom the finest natural 
sentiments were so strong and co-operating grace so 
potent that they were ready to spend themselves for the 
good of their fellowmen; but nations have no souls, 
and it is idle to expect that the majority of the people 
in a nation will be of this self-sacrificing disposition. 
There are times when a nation will do a chivalrous 
deed, in the full tide of enthusiasm, but they are rare 
and such moments of exaltation are not the measure of 
every-day policy. 

This pretense of Christianity as a pretext for con- 
quest is inexpressibly mean and false; and it is strange 
that religious people should not only acquiesce in it but 
actually glory in the fraud. They seem to forget that 
Christian conversion is the conviction of the individual 
soul ; and to imagine that if a Christian nation conquers 
one that is not Christian the material victory is a triumph 
for religion, since it puts the heathen in the dust at 
the Christian's feet. Let us put the matter to test. 
What modern Christian nation has conquered, converted 
and civilized a savage people or a heathen people? The 
only answer that suggests itself and most of our readers 
will think it meant as a jest — is Spain! Wherever the 
Spaniard went as a conqueror and planted colonies, he 
carried his religion with him; and no matter what pas- 
sions he satiated or what cruelties he practiced, he 
always stopped short of the final brutality. He did not 
exterminate. If the last foreign possession be taken 
and Spain retires to her old boundaries, her people can 
look abroad and say that in the Philippines, in Cuba and 
Porto Rico, in Mexico, Chili, Peru, Venezuela and all 
the sister republics, there remains the peculiar type of 
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Spanish conquest — that the savage was preserved, Chris- 
tianized and civilized; and that a new brood of nations 
has sprung up. Has this happened in the case of any 
other nation? Not in the case of England certainly, 
for English conquest over savages uniformly means 
the extermination of the aborigines. Australia is a 
magnificent colony; but where are the bushmen? New 
Zealand is one of the finest islands of the sea, but where 
are the Maoris? South Africa is already in a com- 
manding place in the traffic world, but what has become 
of the Hottentots, and what is to become of the Zulus? 
The census of 1891 gave the population of India at 
287,223,431, and in that immense mass of humanity, the 
greater part of which has been so long under the rule 
of a Christian power, only 2,284,380 were Christians; 
and few of these were converts to the creed of the con- 
quering nation. What have we done with the Indian? 
Where are the savages that once held Virginia and 
New England? If the Lord should say to the Spaniard: 
"Where is Abel, thy brother?" he could answer, "Here," 
and point to remnants of the Indian race wherever he 
held power. If the Lord should ask us the same ques- 
tion, what could we say save, "Am I my brother's 
keeper ?" 

Yet Spain brought nothing like New England or 
Virginia out of the wilderness; and if we leave Chris- 
tianity and zeal for the heathen out of the question and 
fall back on the law of natural selection, we may make 
out a good case. The Indian was not saved, but ex- 
terminated to make way for a new race, and the mighty 
republic in which we were born and bred is the magnifi- 
cent apology for that policy. The Maori is gone but the 
Englishman has taken his place; and cold-blooded phil- 
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osophy maintains that the fittest has survived. It is by 
no means sure as yet, so far as destiny in this world is 
concerned, whether civilizing or exterminating savage 
races be the better ; but the probabilities are in favor of 
extermination, and only a brilliant career for the Span- 
ish-American republics in the future can turn the scale 
in favor of civilization. In the meanwhile, if we believe 
in extermination let us spare Christianity the disgrace 
of responsibility for our obedience to unregenerate 
human impulse. — August 26, 1898. 
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THE FIRST CONFERENCE 

The tentative propositions before the Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague are not for outside discussion; and 
it may be best to wait for the final action of that body ; 
yet one cannot help regretting that in the various arbitra- 
tion schemes proposed, there seems to be no allusion 
to the principles of simple justice, and no provision sug- 
gested for making the will of the nations represented 
effective. There are wars so plainly wrong that it is the 
first duty of a peace conference to condemn them; and 
in order to make the condemnation effective the great 
nations ought to pledge themselves to prevent such wars. 
A war for conquest, a >yar for trade, a war to impose 
religious opinion, or a war interfering with the national 
authority or the national territory of a neighbor, except 
to check inhumanity and oppression, is clearly wrong, 
and the conference ought to make out a careful classifi- 
cation of such unjust quarrels. Then it should pledge 
the nations to stop every movement toward war as con- 
demned. In any specific case national authorities should 
be the judges, they should be responsible for their 
action, and they would have power to enforce it. There 
is little promise in the formation of a court of individu- 
als to act on all manner of quarrels without ultimate 
authority to settle any. . No nation would submit to 
the decision of such a court in an important matter. We 
see how difficult it is to keep our ordinary courts of 
law above suspicion, though the judges decide cases 
between individuals, follow precedents, have sharply 
drawn statutes to guide them, and are seldom under 
temptation to do anjrthing save what is just. But a 
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national court of arbitration would be political rather 
than judicial, and its members would act not only under 
prejudice, but under temptation and even terror. It 
would not be long before some unscrupulous power 
would own a majority. The simple practical way for a 
peace conference is to discriminate between wars that 
are wrong and wars that are right, and then throw the 
weight of Christendom against those that are wrong. 
The moment mankind is ready to declare in plain 
simple terms that war, waged on certain specific pre- 
texts or causes, is criminal and to be punished as a 
crime, we may look for better things. The old neutrality 
tradition of international law may then be abandoned 
and the new doctrine laid down that nations must side 
with the just cause. Such a policy is feasible so far as 
the states of Europe are concerned, and we might carry 
it out in America. Stress is laid on the fact that Chris- 
tianity is the religion of peace; and that is true; but 
it is no less clear that Christian nations are the distinctly 
fighting nations of our time. Human passions and im- 
pulses are too strong for the regenerative creed; and 
when great national controversies rise there are no more 
strenuous advocates of war than clergymen in whom 
the popular sentiment dominates the religious sentiment. 
In each nation, that in the wrong as well as that in the 
right, such men, sensitive to the natural enthusiasm of 
patriotism, are apt to be among the foremost champions 
of force, and nearly always find some way of persuading 
themselves and others that it is the divine purpose that 
the nation should fight and conquer. What is far sad- 
der, religion itself has been the fruitful cause, or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say the false 
pretense, of many of the worst wars of the world. It 
was the goodly cover for the lust and greed that raged 
in the Moslem conquest and desolated Asia Minor, 
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Egypt and many parts of Europe for centuries. It be- 
came the pious pretense on which the religious wars 
arising out of the Reformation were waged. It is a 
lurking influence even yet in some of the wars of our 
own day. It is all the more essential therefore that we 
should learn to look behind even this noble sentiment, 
behind amiable philanthropic delusions, behind dreams 
of vicarious civilization, behind gushes of feeling and 
palpitations of the heart, casuistries of conscience and 
gilded vaporings about the purposes of Providence — ^to 
plain issues of right and wrong. And if we find a 
nation going to war with unjust designs, let us learn 
to look upon that nation as we look upon the man 
that breaks into his neighbor's house and murders him. 

The Golden Rule rifle seems to be the only effective 
remedy for war. It is suggested in the Whispering 
Gallery of the "Overland," where Rossiter Johnson 
makes one of the characters, in discussing the topic of 
universal peace, describe this admirable device: "I 
have a friend who has a gift for invention, and whose 
ingenuity has grappled with some larger problems than 
any that have been solved by Morse, or McCormick, or 
Edison. With your permission I will describe a few of 
his latest. As the abolition of war is the uppermost 
topic just now, let me first tell you about his invention 
for that. When Christian Sharps invented his rapid- 
firing rifle he claimed that it would make war so de- 
structive that all fighting would cease and arbitration 
take its place. And General Sheridan expressed a 
similar hope from the later improvements in fire-arms. 
But though we have since had the needle-gun, and the 
Chassepot, and the Mauser, and the Krag-Jorgensen, 
no such result seems likely to follow. Both the in- 
ventor and the general were groping toward the true 
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idea, but neither quite got it. My friend has hit it 
exactly in the Golden Rule army rifle. What we most 
lack in war is the Golden Rule. There have been double- 
barreled arms before, but they all had the radical fault 
that both barrels discharged in the same direction. In 
this rifle one barrel is simply turned around, so that 
the two point in exactly opposite directions; there is 
but one trigger, and when that is pulled both barrels 
are flred simultaneously. Thus each party is done as 
he does by. I think you will agree with me that when 
the nations of the earth adopt the Golden Rule army 
rifle, there will be no more wars." This suggestion 
ought to be sent to the Czar of Russia, as a basis for 
the action of the coming peace conference. The Golden 
Rule itself would bring universal peace; but in the 
meanwhile an international acknowledgment of it in 
the shape of a Golden Rule rifle might have a whole- 
some effect 

DEAN FARRAR ON WAR 

The leading article in the "North American Review" 
for September is by Dean Farrar, on "Imperialism and 
Christianity"; and it may be classed as a peculiarly 
vicious example of the sort of teaching which discredits 
Christianity, so far as the weakness of any representa- 
tive divine can discredit a religion. The purpose of 
Dean Farrar is to vindicate any war undertaken to 
further the policy of the British empire; but he begins 
with the pretense that he seeks only to justify righteous 
war, and to combat those who hold that no war can be 
good. There are very few, probably, who take that 
position — those who hold literally to the Sermon on the 
Mount, like Tolstoi and his followers, the Quakers, and 
so on. So long as the world is what we have made it, 
there will be war; and the difliculty with Dean Farrar 
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is that he glides from the vindication of necessary and 
just war to the praise of war in itself and the vindica- 
tion of bad wars. 

He cites the wars of the Old Testament, as proving 
the divine character of strife, asserts on very slender 
authority that John the Baptist and Christ approved of 
war and then brings in the poets. 

Since, then, in the present condition of our fallen 
human nature, no means are open to us to stay the 
ruinous dominance of wickedness except war — ^adopted 
as the last resort, when all other means have been tried 
in vain — no Christian man need have any misgiving at 
taking part in that awful, yet final, settlement, in which 
the issues are left to the determination of the God of 
Battles. 

The difficulty with the argument is that it assumes 
that a war is righteous, because one of the combatants 
has a good cause; but what of the other? And what 
guaranty is there that the people with right on their 
side will win? We all know that in many cases they 
lose. We have record of only one people with a divine 
mission and divine protection; and though they waged 
many petty and successful wars, they were carried away 
into captivity and finally broken and dispersed. 

Dean Farrar seeks to justify war on the plea that 
it tends to develop individual courage and self-sacrifice. 
It tends rather to give opportunity for their manifesta- 
tion, but that fact as to individuals in a war does not 
affect the nature of war itself. When a great fire breaks 
out in New York city, and unfortunate people are in 
danger of burning in tenement houses, the firemen strain 
every nerve to rescue them, at the risk of their own 
lives. Many a deed of heroism is done; but that does 
not make the fire a good thing. A man may display 
admirable patience and fortitude while dying of a 
cancer, like General Grant; but that does not change 
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the evil nature of the cancer. And how much cowardice, 
cruelty and crime war brings out in individuals; since 
not every character tried in its fire shows pure gold. 

Dean Farrar justifies war also on the ground that 
there are saintly men among professional soldiers. 
Here, too, he mistakes the action of a nation in waging 
war for the manifestation of individual character. 
There is no doubt whatever that some of the noblest 
of men have been professional soldiers; and strange to 
say they have often been foremost in the very worst 
causes. This writer cites three examples. Captain 
Hedley Vicars is one — a hero of the Crimean war. But 
what excuse can any one give for such a war, no matter 
how nice a man Vicars was? Of course the inevitable 
Havelock follows. He is always paraded on show occa- 
sions, as if he carried all the piety of the British 
army in India under his helmet. With a great air, 
Dean Farrar tells of an occasion when a general found 
himself in danger because nearly all his men were 
drunk, and he^ called out : *^Send for Havelock ; his 
men are never drunk, and Havelock is always ready." 
Quite creditable to Havelock and his saints; but how 
was the refining influence of war manifested in the 
drunkenness of the rest of the army? And not even 
Havelock's sainthood could whiten the cause that he 
served. The inevitable Gordon follows the inevitable 
Havelock. We are told that he fastened a white hand- 
kerchief outside of his tent every day at certain hours 
as a warning that he must not be disturbed, as he was 
then "engaged in private prayer and the study of the 
Holy Scriptures." Well, in what way did his piety 
change the nature of war? It did not keep him from 
taking service for the suppression of the Tai-Ping 
rebellion — ^ chapter of almost unexampled horrors ; and 
it did not keep him from taking a share in looting the 
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Chinese Summer Palace many years ago. Dean Farrar 
tells a story of heroic devotion in the war in the Trans- 
vaal; and no doubt scores of such stories might be 
repeated; but the individual tenderness or courage of a 
British officer or private does not modify the national 
crime of forcing the conquest of the Boer republics. 

At the close Dean Farrar, forgetful of the pious 
proprieties in the course of his poetic plea for war, 
returns to the false pretense with which he set out: 
"But it seems to me that I have said enough to prove 
my point, that war waged in the cause of truth and 
right, though it may be a very terrible necessity, yet in 
human history still continues to be at times a necessary 
duty, even for the most Christian nation, and is in no 
way at conflict with the obligations by which every true 
Christian is eternally bound." Yet not one of the wars 
from which he has chosen his illustrations was waged 
for truth or right or anything better than national greed. 
He adds this elegant extract from the Archbishop of 
Armagh : 

"They say that War is hell, the great accursed, 

The sin impossible to be forgiven: 
Yet I can look beyond it at its worst, 
And still And blue in heaven. 

"And as I note how nobly natures form 

Under the war's red rain, I deem it true 
That He who made the earthquake and the storm, 
Perchance makes battles, too. 

"Thus as the heaven's many-colored flames 
At sunset are but dust in rich disguise, 
The ascending earthquake-dust of battle frames 
God's picture in the skies." 

Well, that may be ; but if so God made lust, and greed, 
and robbery, and murder also ; and the responsibility for 
the crimes men commit lies not in them but in their 
Creator. This looks like rather curious Christianity to 
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a layman. In the meanwhile taking refuge in common- 
sense, let us remember in regard to war that it is to 
be judged simply by the motive and purpose of the 
nation that wages it — good if the cause be just and 
noble; bad if it be evil and base. And in almost every 
war one of the nations engaged is in the wrong — and 
lies about it. — September 4, 1900. 

A GERMAN PROFESSOR'S VIEW 

Professor Stenger, one of the German delegates to 
the peace conference, has written an article which is 
described in the press despatches as directly against 
its purposes. He is represented as saying that war is a 
necessity, which is a mere truism; but also as saying 
that it is an educational necessity, which is an opinion 
that has been breaking out here and there among profes- 
sors recently in countries that have been profiting by 
war and that have great capital invested in the manu- 
facture of war material. Stenger*s theory is that culture 
and civilization come from war, not peace; and that 
war is therefore the condition which we should maintain 
and eternal peace an evil after which we should not 
strive. If so, the more of war we have the better; and 
why should we not all go to fighting one another ? If it 
be a blessing the citizen's obvious duty is to share it first 
of all with his own countrymen, and do what he can to 
rouse jealousies and animosities among them and en- 
kindle civil war. And of course, if war be a blessing, 
we ought to have it in all its natural malevolence, with 
no milky philanthropy and no rose-water mitigations. 
All modern nonsense about the care of the wounded, 
mercy to prisoners and respect to private persons and 
property, in that case, should be abandoned, and people 
should revert to ancient brutality. 

It ought to charm the heart of Professor Stenger to 
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read the history of the Thirty Years war, which deso- 
lated Germany, shattered its unity, and made the French- 
man and the Swede for a time the masters of its 
destiny. One can not refrain from quoting, in illustra- 
tion, a brief passage from the masterly history of Pro- 
fessor Anton Gindeley, illustrating in a delicate way the 
manifestation of culture to which the war led. In 
describing the armies, native and foreign, the historian 
alludes to the universal plunder that they carried on and 
the methods by which they compelled the people to point 
out the places in which their treasures were hidden: 
"They would unscrew the flint of a pistol and screw 
up the thumb of the unfortunate in its place ; they would 
skin the bottom of the foot, sprinkle salt on the fresh 
wound and then make a goat lick it off; they would 
pass a horsehair through the tongue, and draw it slowly 
up and down; they would bind about the forehead a 
knotted rope, and draw it constantly tighter. If an 
oven was at hand they would force their victim into 
it, kindle a fire in front of it and compel him to creep 
through this fire. They often bored holes in the knee- 
pans of those whom they would torment, or poured dis- 
gusting fluids down their throats. To these thousand- 
fold torments, were added, in the case of matrons and 
maidens, the basest outrages. No woman was secure 
against the beastly violence of the soldier, and nothing 
but flight or defense could in some instances save them. 
When the robbers had, by torture, compelled the sur- 
render of hidden treasures, when their lust of plunder 
was satisfied and their inhuman desires quieted, they 
completed the proof of their vandalism by destroying 
what they could not carry off." This is all too horrible, 
perhaps, to copy; but it may be necessary in the argu- 
ment with the advocates of war, not as a means, but 
as an end, to give a few facts to show that it nourishes 
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other things than culture, refinement and manly courage. 
Gindeley says that the population of Bohemia, which 
was 2,000,000 when the Thirty Years war began, was 
only 700,000 five years after it closed; half the soil was 
untilled and half the houses in the cities unoccupied. In 
some districts in central Germany there was a loss of 
75 per cent, of the population, 66 per cent, of the houses, 
and 80 per cent, of the cows and goats. And in all 
Germany, half the population and two-thirds of the 
movable property were destroyed. "To this," says the 
historian, "is to be added the damage suffered in regard 
to morals and culture. The schools, which had once been 
so good, were now, chiefly for want of teachers and 
pupils, shut up, and Germany was in this respect behind 
its western neighbors. It required almost more than 
human exertion to rise from this deep decay, to renew 
the paralyzed industries, repair the intellectual losses, 
and keep pace with the west." It may be said that 
modern wars are more merciful; but with the ideal of 
war and the philosophy of those who regard war as in 
its own nature good and the only process for the ad- 
vance of civilization, mercy has no association. It is a 
modification of war, introduced by those who put faith 
in peace. 

Do we want another war picture, taken from own 
century? Here is one from the pen of one of the 
bravest soldiers, one of the best men, and one of the 
most brilliant historians that ever lived— Sir William 
Napier. It is a passage in the marvelous description of 
the storming of Badajoz by the British army — a, city of 
Spanish allies, simply garrisoned by the French : "Now 
commenced that wild and desperate wickedness which 
tarnished the lustre of the soldier's heroism. All in- 
deed were not alike, for hundreds risked and many lost 
their lives in striving to stop the violence, but the mad- 
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ness generally prevailed, and as the worst men were 
leaders here, all the dreadful passions of human nature 
were displayed. Shameless rapacity, brutal intemper- 
ance, savage lust, cruelty and murder, shrieks and 
piteous lamentations, groans, shouts, imprecations, the 
hissing of fire bursting from the houses, the crashing 
of doors and windows, and the reports of muskets used 
in violence, resounded for two days and nights in the 
streets of Badajoz! On the third, when the city was 
sacked, when the soldiers were exhausted with their 
own excesses, the tumult rather subsided than was 
quelled. The wounded men were then looked to, and 
the dead disposed of." 

It may be doubted whether the thesis maintained by 
Professor Stenger was ever more frankly stated than 
by John Ruskin in the "Crown of Wild Olives"; and 
certainly it was never more beautifully expressed: 
"So that, when I tell you that war is the foundation of 
all the arts, I mean also that it is the foundation of all 
the high virtues and faculties of men. It is very strange 
for me to discover this; and very dreadful — ^but I saw 
it to be quite an undeniable fact. The common notion 
that peace and the virtues of civil life flourished to- 
gether, I found to be wholly untenable. Peace and the 
vices of civilized life only flourish together. We talk 
of peace and learning, and of peace and plenty, and of 
peace and civilization; but I found that these 
were not the words which the muse of history coupled 
together; that on her lips the words were peace and 
selfishness, peace and corruption, peace and death. I 
found in brief that all great nations learned their truth 
of word and strength of thought, in war ; that they were 
nourished in war, and wasted by peace; taught by war 
and deceived by peace ; trained by war and betrayed by 
peace — in a word that they were born in war and ex- 
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pired in peace." Of course one loses his breath in the 
rush of so splendid a statement ; but it is only necessary 
to remember that Ruskin could find in history any- 
thing that for the time being he desired to find, and 
that his word as a historian or a philosopher is not 
to be taken against the common experience of man- 
kind. It is true that war calls for the display, in 
dramatic fashion, of some of the noblest qualities of 
human nature,— courage, endurance, self-sacrifice, 
patriotism ; but in a narrower way, a fire, a flood, a ship- 
wreck has the same quality; and yet no one argues that 
a fire, a flood, or a shipwreck is itself a good thing, or 
a means of civilization because it is a frequent incident 
of civilization. We must judge of war with reference 
to its cause and purpose, and as noble, for noble ends, 
and good, for its great results. In other words a war 
is a struggle between those who are in the right and 
those who are in the wrong; and there is no guaranty 
that right will win. And even when right wins it is at 
fearful cost of evil. 

There is a common superstition that a German pro- 
fessor knows everything, and, therefore, it is something 
of a surprise that Stenger should couple together Ed- 
ward Bellamy and Sir Thomas More. Such an associa- 
tion betrays a sad lack of perspective in the professor's 
conception of history, philosophy and English literature. 
And citing More's Utopians as a people vowed to eternal 
peace indicates that the professor is only familiar with 
the name of the great .chancellor's book, not with its 
contents. It is true that the Utopians are described 
as detesting war, regarding it as a disgrace to human 
nature, and despising merely military glory; but they 
were carefully trained in military exercises and disci- 
pline — not only the men but the women. They would 
not enter upon war rashly, but they did not shrink from 
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it, in defense of themselves, or a friendly neighbor 
threatened with aggression, or out of compassion, or to 
aid an oppressed people in flinging off the yoke of 
tyranny. They were ready to aid allies in wars, when, 
consulted as to the cause, they fotmd it just, and they 
were so very practical that they considered the security 
of trade one of the best grounds for war. Being very 
wealthy, they were disposed to spend money freely in 
buying up their enemies and sowing dissensions among 
them, and they were as lavish of subsidies as Great 
Britain at a time when an English writer, speaking of 
the sea, said that its waves were ''the unsubsidized 
allies of England," intimating that service for lack of 
pay was a great peculiarity in allies. There is, in a 
word, in '"Utopia" a full account of the discipline of 
the people, their manner of fighting and their policy in 
conquest, which was to reward traitors to the enemy, 
kill and enslave the staunchest foes, let the mass of the 
people go free, levy on their lands for tribute to pay 
the cost of war, impoverish the conquered, and enrich 
the conquerors. Indeed, their policy was pretty much 
that of Bismarck toward France. And yet a German 
professor sneers at them as creatures of a sentimental 
dreamland ! 

THE CALL FOR THE SECOND CONFERENCE 

It is proposed to have a renewal of The Hague con- 
ference next July ; and the chances are that a great war 
will follow. There is no reason, so far as one can see, 
why a peace conference should indicate coming strife; 
but historical fact seems to give it a sinister and ominous 
character. The czar suggests several topics for discus- 
sion, rising out of the recent war between Russia and 
Japan, and some of them ought to be dealt with. A 
new declaration as to contraband of war is needed to 
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meet modern conditions, and a new definition of neutral 
rights and duties. Take for instance the matter of 
coal. If it be made contraband of war, and if neutral 
ports be closed to a fleet in need of fuel, it is obvious 
that a belligerent wi^out coaling stations all over the 
world becomes helpless at sea; and the neutrality which 
enforces that helplessness is virtually a very active par- 
tisanship. In the same way the rule in regard to taking 
refuge in neutral ports seems shaped to favor the strong 
nation against the weak one. Doubtless the topic of 
beginning a war will be taken up, and there ought to 
be some action taken to prevent sudden and treacherous 
attack. The old usage was to give fair warning and 
make a formal declaration of war, when one civilized 
nation quarreled with another; and sovereigns behaved 
in this matter almost as well as prize fighters; but 
gradually the custom changed, and one nation after 
another adopted the policy of striking at the first 
favorable opportunity, though seldom without some 
previous intimation or indication of the purpose. The 
action of Japan, in secretly attacking the Russian fleet 
at Port Arthur during negotiations, was an extreme 
case, but it was the natural outcome of the modern 
tendency among nations, — to attack after the manner 
of a footpad, catch your enemy unprepared, and knock 
him over as an easy victim. There ought to be a declar- 
ation as to this matter, one way or other. If a rule 
be adopted in favor of a reversion to the chivalric usage, 
it will possibly have some force for a generation, and 
then fail as one nation or another is tempted to violate 
it and strike a foul blow; and the honestest policy, 
though the meanest, would be to proclaim as righteous 
the modern custom of beginning war without warning. 
That of course involves not only false pretense as to 
purpose, but even systematic deception in order to throw 
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the intended victim off guard; and one nation may take 
another sweetly and gently aside as Joab did with 
Abner, at the gate of Hebron, "to speak with him quiet- 
ly, and, smote him there under the fifth rib." In the 
meanwhile let us welcome the renewal of the con- 
ference; some day or other there will be one that will 
do something for peace! — April g, 1906. 

The plain fact is that a nation that wants to fight and 
thinks there is something to gain by fighting will not 
consent to arbitration, and a nation that thinks there is 
something to gain by arbitration will not dream of going 
to war. In other words, strong nations will fight or 
arbitrate at their pleasure and it is always within their 
province to say whether a cause of quarrel is beyond 
the scope of any decision save an appeal to arms. All 
this argument over methods, therefore, is shallow and 
insincere ; and the nation which means to do wrong will 
be content to do it by arbitration if possible, but other- 
wise insist on doing it by force. The real issue is a 
moral one, — the obligation of nations to righteousness 
and justice; and this issue no advocate of peace or war 
seems ready to face. Broadly speaking, in almost every 
war one of the contestants is clearly fighting for in- 
justice; and that is the point to consider. Most of the 
wars from the beginning of time have been waged by 
one or the other of the belligerents for an immoral pur- 
pose; and the outrage on humanity lies in the purpose. 
Every one knows the fact; and yet no nation will meet 
it honestly or consent to catalogue and condemn the 
criminal causes of war. Why? Because every strong 
nation has waged wars for criminal purposes in the 
past and means to wage them for criminal purposes in 
the future. Why cannot men be frank in the matter? 
Probably there is not a statesman who indulges in 
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glittering generalities about universal peace and proposi- 
tions to the next Hague conference for arbitration or 
disarmament, who has not in his mind some scheme of 
conquest, into which he would plunge his government 
"with a light heart," if opportunity offered. It is the 
greed, the animosity, the passion, the ambition of men 
that cause war; and it is only when nations are honest 
enough to come together and define the causes of war 
that shall be esteemed criminal and declare the country 
which wages war for such causes a common enemy, that 
there will be permanent peace. Nations have no moral- 
ity now; and without morality there cannot be peace; 
nations are lawless, and lawlessness means war. General 
disarmament without the disposition to peace would be 
a material blessing for a time, but no more than that; 
it would not be long before secret and sly preparations 
for attack would be made by some unscrupulous nation ; 
and then all would have to arm, or suffer conquest, 
plunder and slavery. The too confiding would meet the 
fate of China and India. We need not look forward to 
consider the possibilities of national disarmament; for 
we can look backward through history and consider 
them. Four or five hundred years ago, there were no 
standing armies in Europe, no general conscription, no 
vast military systems; and wars when they came were 
waged by hasty levies of the great nobles, the cities, or 
mercenary bands. It was the era when, to use Burke's 
phrase, chivalry was "the cheap defense of nations." 
Yet neither peace, order nor justice reigned. War was 
everywhere; it was a different sort of war from that 
waged now ; but it had the same origin — the evil tenden- 
cies in man's nature. The world is not really at peace in 
our time, but in a sort of armed truce, which is a curse 
to civilization only second to that of open war. More- 
over, peace, war, and armed truce are merely conse- 
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quences; and it is not a condition which confronts us 
but a moral principle. Each one of these things is a 
passing manifestation, and each in its turn may be vile 
or noble; the essential purpose of man should be the 
establishment of justice. — ^June 14, 1906. 

NEED OF DISCRIMINATION 

The peace gathering in New York, after the manner 
of other conferences of the kind, has avoided, so far, the 
simple issues on which nations wage war, and failed to 
discriminate against injustice and unrighteousness. One 
speaker dwelt on the hope in Christianity as a means 
to universal peace; and no doubt should Christianity 
prevail in both fact and spirit there would be universal 
peace; but antagonisms between Christians have caused 
many fierce wars; and against hostile conquering creeds 
the people of Christian faith have had to fight for life 
and liberty. Another speaker denied the influence of 
Christian churches and seemed to look to natural 
progress among men toward good fellowship. This too 
is a flattering prospect, if we set the horizon of the 
future far enough off among the ages of ages, and if 
nothing go wrong in the meanwhile. More than one 
speaker found the promise of peace in the Hebrew 
prophets; but the Old Testament is on the whole a 
rather bloodthirsty chronicle, and the prophecies ful- 
filled are those of destruction, whereas the prophecies 
of ultimate peace, still unfulfilled, seem to promise the 
beatitude of a remnant after the greater part of the 
human race has been destroyed. What practical value is 
there in these dreams, or in glittering generalities about 
the blessings of peace and the horrors of war? We 
know that men, as they stand, are divided into races, 
creeds and nationalities ; that they have inherited preju- 
dices and animosities ; that they are beset with predatory 
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instincts; and that temptation and opportunity for 
plunder and conquest may come at any moment. The 
evil propensities of individuals are restrained in civilized 
societies; the principles of civil codes are laid down; 
and the penal codes are set forth in which every crime 
has its peculiar penalty allotted; but among nations 
there are no enforceable codes. International law exists ; 
and it has a great influence for good; but it has no 
sanction for the protection of the weak against the 
strong or the just nation against the criminal nation; 
and a great power breaks through at a crisis restraints 
in which a small power is caught at every turn. What 
then is the obvious, practical remedy? Not prating 
about armaments to fight with or methods of quarreling, 
so much as making a simple declaration of a moral law 
for nations, or if need be a criminal law. The causes 
of war may be classified readily; and some of them are 
plainly good and others plainly evil. Let the nations 
of the civilized world come together, through their rep- 
resentatives, at The Hague or elsewhere, define the 
criminal causes of war, catalogue them, and denounce 
them; so that any nation that transgresses may en- 
counter the reprobation of the rest. In due time it 
would come to pass that the transgressor would become 
a common enemy to be punished for proven crime. 
Until the advocates of peace are ready to face a practi- 
cal policy of this kind, they will command no respect; 
and until nations are willing to consider such a policy 
it is safe to assume that they are more anxious about 
finding a good excuse for an unjust and profitable war 
than seeking righteous peace. 

Is all well with the world? No, and therefore the 
world is not ready for peace. Some of the nations that 
will be most active at the Hague conference stand for 
colossal wrongs; will they right them in wisdom and 
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charity? There is no sign of it, and yet until they are 
righted there is no logical possibility of peace; nor can 
peace be the ideal of an honest man. How to establish 
peace is a moral question; and the advocates of peace 
at any cost refuse to regard it as anything but a choice 
of method in carrying on a controversy. Whether it is 
best for a nation to go to war depends on whether the 
nation's quarrel be just or not, and whether the aggres- 
sor is determined upon committing a great and ruinous 
wrong. War is an evil in itself, it is unspeakably costly 
and dangerous, and it often makes for unrighteousness 
and injustice; but the "reformers" who confound the 
cause of the patriot, the hero of liberty, the champion 
of some great movement for humanity, with that of the 
nation bent on plunder, conquest, and the subversion of 
the rights of man, will never go very far. It is the lack 
of the moral element in the movement for general peace 
that has rendered it futile; and so long as the issue of 
right and wrong is kept in the background, there is not 
much to gain. In the progress from barbarism to civil- 
ization, no doubt a system of arbitration springs up in 
regard to private controversies, and in due time this 
arbitration passes into a system of civil and criminal 
law administered by courts of justice. There is no im- 
mediate analogy, therefore, between individuals in con- 
troversy with one another in a nation, and nations deal- 
ing with other nations, since each nation is sovereign in 
itself ; but there may be an analogy in the process of de- 
velopment so that in time the nations shall belong, so to 
speak, to one social system. But that can never be until 
principles are established for arbitration between indi- 
vidual nations, codes established for international courts, 
and authority established to enforce their decrees, 
through the society of nations. In other words, mere 
methods must rise on a moral basis. 
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Mr. Bryce was one of those who kept to realities in 
speaking to the delegates to the peace congress, at the 
banquet which closed its session. He discussed the 
genesis of war through the kindling of popular passion, 
in cases where there is no cause for quarrel, or where 
the matter in controversy may be easily settled, if time 
be gained for consideration. Now if it be conceded that 
a civilized nation can be worked into fighting fury mere- 
ly by a reckless press, a few political demagogues, and 
a catchy music-hall song, is it not plain that what is 
needed to promote peace is a certain moral improvement 
in national spirit, and a clear code defining criminal 
causes for war? The moment the passion for war 
prevails, it will be idle to protest. The Spanish war 
was a case in point. The American people were deter- 
mined to fight, and they were justified up to the point 
where Spain conceded the demands of our government; 
but then the fighting fever ran too high; and though 
Spain would have done almost anything, to avoid war, 
nothing less than war would have satisfied us. But let 
us pass beyond Mr. Bryce's illustration and suppose a 
case where a people has a noble cause, as ours was, at 
the outset, against Spain, and a high purpose ; or where 
a people has an evil cause and is set upon maintaining 
it; or where a government has deliberately planned a 
great scheme of wrong. What palliative policy can then 
intervene? Some such scheme it was that forced on the 
war, under the Salisbury government, for the destruc- 
tion of the Boer republics. In other words, mere popu- 
lar passion seldom brings on a war, but often helps to 
bring it on; and we must look to the sources of war- 
fare in moral or immoral causes; in conviction as to 
righteousness, in delusion as to righteousness, or in the 
deliberate purpose to do wrong. What we need then 
is an international moral code. Why do the advocates 
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of peace shun this moral question ? Because they do not 
dare present it to the nations of the world. Why are 
the nations of the world reluctant to face the simple 
proposition to draw up a code defining criminal wars? 
Because nearly all of them have waged such wars; 
many of them want to avoid hampering the future with 
such a political decalogue; and a few have their minds 
set on waging certain criminal wars hereafter, when 
opportunity offers. Moreover, if a criminal code for 
nations were drawn up many colossal wrongs already 
in existence might cease to be regarded as settled 
questions and become once more evils to be righted. 

The advocates of national disarmament have every 
argument in their favor, for the existent condition 
among nations is hardly peace but rather an armed 
truce; and yet the necessity for each great nation to 
be ready to fight for its existence remains clear. The 
risk of unreadiness is too great. The ultimate pledge of 
security in the world we live in is capacity to fight, and 
on that the course of history has often turned. Many 
a time failure on a single battle-field has meant the ruin 
of a people, a creed, a race, a civilization, and a 
language. With the shattered lines of an army, law, 
liberty, property, homes, fair fame, have been over- 
turned; and the disaster of an hour has changed the 
course of humanity for ages. It is an awful thought; 
and if it does not come home to us, we should have 
imagination enough to conceive how nearly it may 
touch certain other nations. President Eliot's state- 
ment as to what might be done in the building of col- 
leges with the money spent on a great warship is impres- 
sive, and we are apt to set little store by the ship in 
comparison with an institution like Harvard. Yet if a 
foreign fleet were free to enter Boston bay and bom- 
bard the city, every college building would be laid in 
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ruins, and property destroyed beyond the cost of the 
greatest navy in the world. This is but a possible war 
incident But were we to conceive of a foreign con- 
quest and the overthrow of the republic, should we think 
of billions of money as any more than "a peck of 
refuse wheat" in comparison with the far reaching 
calamity? — April, 1907. 
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Isn't it about time to ease up on the Anglo-Saxon? 
There never was such a race, and Freeman, the histor- 
ian, maintained that there never was even an Anglo- 
Saxon people, though that is carrying scholarly criticism 
too far. If we accept the current phrase as having 
historical authority, the Anglo-Saxons were the people 
who left low Germany and Holland and conquered 
Britain after a slow and cruel struggle. They were 
conquered by the Danes, though not utterly subdued, 
and finally by the Normans who robbed them of their 
lands and their rights and held them for generations 
in lowest bondage. They had been converted to Chris- 
tianity and achieved civilization; but their literature 
and their art were without genius, and in spite of all the 
ingenuity of their eulogists very little remains of their 
achievements. They were a strong people with many 
good qualities, closely akin to the Dutch, especially those 
of the northern provinces; and their language, which 
became the basis of English, would have developed, if 
it had survived, into something like that of modern 
Holland. They had stubborn and advancing energy, but 
they lacked enterprise, insight, spirit; and while they 
have given much of stern and persistent manhood to 
England, they have not been distinctly active in the 
achievements that make up the nation's power and 
fame. In a word, it may be said of the Norman con- 
quest, cruel and unjust as it was, that with it a soul 
went into England. How far any pure Anglo-Saxon 
blood remains in England it is difficult to say ; but prob- 
ably it may be found among the peasantry in the south- 
ern and middle counties. Freeman, who preferred the 
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term English to Anglo-Saxon, was inclined to limit its 
application to the people in a part of England and in 
our Eastern states; but whatever term is used it can- 
not be applied with accuracy, either ethnical or historical, 
to the people of English cities, counties like Devon and 
Cornwall, or to Wales, Scotland or Ireland, though 
there is a strong infusion of Saxon everywhere, per- 
haps, except in the Scottish Highlands and in a large 
part of Wales. Even in the United Kingdom, there- 
fore, the only reason for saying Anglo-Saxon people, 
Anglo-Saxon language, Anglo-Saxon literature, Anglo- 
Saxon civilization, when we mean English, seems to 
be the very odd one that none of these things are 
Anglo-Saxon at all. To reduce the use of the term 
to an absurdity it is only necessary to apply it, as our 
orators do, in the United States, where it is made to 
cover 8,000,000 negroes. The plea made for the phrase 
is that it means a great, vague something, having little 
relation to its origin, and that we must use it for 
want of a better. If so, why not find another phrase; 
for the term Anglo-Saxon has more than one definite 
significance already. It is used to describe the domi- 
nant people in England before the Norman invasion, 
and the subject people after it, their language, their 
literature, their art, their institutions; it is used by the 
Celtic inhabitants of Great Britain to describe those of 
English blood ; and it is used on the continent of Europe 
sometimes to designate those Germanic tribes that in- 
vaded England. To employ it to cover the mongrel 
population of England and America is straining the 
capacity of words too far — and it is, moreover, some- 
thing of a fraud. Strange to say, the wildest bragging 
about the Anglo-Saxon is usually done by fellows with 
Celtic or French names; for the Anglo-Saxon proper 
was no great boaster. Really, all this curious self- 
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praise is a thing of evil omen and those given over 
to it ought to read Kipling's noble poem, "Recessional." 
It may be said that the writer is not without prejudice 
in this matter, but he is conscious of none, and, on 
personal grounds, could not very well afford to decry 
either Celt, Norman, or Saxon, and in the meanwhile 
is well content to be simply an American. — October 17, 
1898. 

By the way, in these days when there is so much 
talk of Anglo-Saxons, it may be worth while to suggest 
that the Boers are probably closer to the old Anglo- 
Saxons in blood, in language and in character than any 
other community. They are of the same stock, the 
Dutch, that constituted the mass of the Anglo-Saxon 
invaders of England; their language is closely akin to 
the oldest English ; and they too are settlers in a distant 
land, conquerors and exterminators, with primitive ideas 
of freedom, and without art, literature, or culture. — 
September 18, 1899. 
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Some of our contemporaries have taken up the dis- 
cussion of that old topic, the sentiment of the Ameri- 
can people towards England, and not a fittle ingenuity is 
displayed in analyzing the sources of the animosity 
which is so often shown. 

In our judgment there is far less hereditary hatred 
of England in this country than is usually supposed. 
There is a common language, a common literature, vast 
trade interest, close social alliance, and, for many of 
our people, there is the bond of blood; and the natural 
result would be a friendly feeling for England and 
the English. But it has been urged in some quarters 
that these influences are counteracted by memories of 
oppression before the revolution, cruelty during the 
revolution, aggression after the revolution, barbarity 
in the course of the War of 1812, vexation in a series 
of petty disputes on all manner of questions since, and 
a harsh and contemptuous criticism on the part of 
English writers of every generation save the present. 
Making due allowance, nevertheless, for these sources 
of animosity, we are still inclined to think that Ameri- 
cans of the old stock are disposed to be more friendly 
to England than to any other foreign nation so long 
as natural propensities have a fair chance. Indeed, there 
has never been a time when there were not Americans 
eager to take the side of England even in a con- 
troversy with the United States. There were Tories 
in the revolution; there were Anglomaniacs, as Madi- 
son called them, during the controversies that led to the 
War of 1812; and there are mugwumps now. 

Of course among that large element of our population 
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consisting of Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Canadians 
and the children of these classes, natural sentiment in 
favor of England is very strong. Among German- 
Americans, while love of Germany sways their opinions 
so far as foreign controversies are concerned, there is 
no special hatred of England, which has been the historic 
ally of Germany and the historic foe of France. As for 
the Italians, the Scandinavians and the Poles, who have 
made America their home, it may be said that England 
is not foremost in their hatred. American citizens of 
Irish birth and blood are almost alone in cherishing a 
hereditary hatred of England for long existent and un- 
atoned wrong, and even their animosity has been soft- 
ened during recent years by the course of Gladstone and 
the Liberal party in advocating Home Rule. 

It is idle therefore to finesse in suggesting natural 
prejudice, hereditary hatred and old wrongs as the 
causes when there is a strong outpouring of American 
opinion against any stroke of English policy. It is silly 
to cast about with conjectures, speculations and wonder- 
ments. Why hot take the simple obvious explanation — 
that England is in the wrong and that therefore Ameri- 
can opinion condemns her actions? There is no mys- 
tery in the matter whatever, and the real cause is as 
easy to see as a mountain. 

In accordance with the law of her development, Eng- 
land has spread her traffic all over the world and made 
conquests wherever opportunity offered. She has 
Gibraltar, taken from Spain; Egypt, snatched from 
Turkey; India, wrested from its native rulers; South 
Africa and Guiana, captured from the Dutch; Canada, 
conquered from France. She seizes on a barbarous 
land like New Zealand and exterminates the natives, or 
on an outworn civilization like that of Burmah, and 
turns it to her use. Her mission is to take charge 
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of the destiny of the weak wherever found, sometimes 
for their good and sometimes for their ill, but always 
for her own profit. As the sailors say, she is in every 
man's mess and in no man's watch. 

Now all this is directly contrary to the national 
policy of the United States and repugnant to American 
principles. It brings much good to pass in many cases, 
but it nearly always involves tyranny, and sometimes 
violence and crime. And as the natural instinct of men 
is toward right where their own interests are not con- 
cerned, the American people are compelled frequently to 
denounce and disapprove the course of their kindred 
beyond the sea. The condemnation is not stronger in 
the case of England, but possibly weaker than it would 
be in the case of any other nation. 

The best and wisest Englishmen did not hesitate to 
denounce freely and fiercely the course of England in 
Ireland, in America, in India; and any English his- 
torian who, in reviewing the record of his country, 
should attempt to justify everything that was done, 
would be regarded as a fool; it would not be thought 
that his mental capacity entitled him to the rank of 
knave. Should Americans with no temptation to in- 
justice be less bold in the censure of folly and wrong? 
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In the testimony given by the officials of the Mutual 
Life before the Armstrong committee on Tuesday, a 
new idea was put forward, which in any exhibition of 
choice examples of unspeakable impudence would take 
the blue ribbon. The witness said: "The purpose of 
the Mutual Life is not making money or declaring divi- 
dends to those who pay premiums. It was organized 
as a great beneficent and missionary institution. Its 
purpose was to extend thfe benefits of life insurance 
and its object was not the declaring of dividends which 
could be spent on cigars or playing billiards. Its pur- 
pose was not to pay one cent during the lifetime of the 
assured, but at death. It was based on the conviction 
that every man ought to carry life insurance for the 
benefit of his family and the community. It was started 
in the spirit of pure philanthropy and as a missionary 
enterprise. I have heard a great deal of criticism on the 
ground that a life insurance company should not be an 
eleemosynary concern. Now, it is my belief that a life 
insurance company should be an eleemosynary concern 
to a great degree." There have been many things said 
by the managers of the great companies now under 
investigation which show moral perversity, and a wild 
delusion that the money entrusted to them is their own 
money; but this is the first denunciation of the policy 
holders as persons without any rights which insurance 
managers are bound to respect. They are not to have 
any dividends forsooth, lest they should spend the 
earnings of their own money on cigars or billiards! 
This is the ethical principle on which a thief acts when 
he takes a woman's diamond ring, on the plea that it 
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tends to vanity, or a gentleman's purse, lest he should 
spend his money for wine at the next tavern, whereas 
it is the robber's holy design to bestow the spoil in 
charity and aid in their spiritual development by teach- 
ing them self-sacrifice. Well, life insurance may be a 
great eleemosynary scheme; but just at present its 
charities seem to be confined to a very narrow circle of 
beneficiaries, the officials of companies and the million- 
aires who share in the use of the funds in their con- 
trol, so that humanity at large will hardly partake of 
the bounty of the policy holders for the ages of ages. 
Why are they not content to cheat and enjoy the fruits 
of cheating without endeavoring to parade their 
knavery as benevolence, their greed as public spirit, and 
their ambition as the desire for reform? There are 
some of us liable to be swindled out of such a thing as 
money, for instance, by any clever schemer, and quite 
patient after the job is over; but we cannot help getting 
mad when the successful operator insists on trying to 
delude us about moral and social rights, political sys- 
tems, philosophical principles, and religious theories. 
He knows little of these things and to him they are 
mere foolishness; but we are interested in them, con- 
sider them vital to the interests of humanity, and resent 
any attempt to hoodwink the world in regard to them. 
There may be thousands of thieves in society; and yet 
there will be little danger to society so long as it is 
known to both thieves and honest men that it is wrong 
and dangerous to steal; but the moment a single thief 
can persuade the people that his method of stealing 
is righteous and beneficent, the foundations of society 
are in danger. — October 12, 1905. 
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The criticism of the Lord Chamberlain in England, 
for suppressing the comic opera of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
*The Mikado/* has taken it too much for granted that 
he acted out of mere personal f reakishness ; and the 
fact is becoming clear that his motive was political. 
The Japanese may not have asked for the suppression of 
the old favorite; and the government may not have 
ordered its suppression; but there is now no doubt that 
the opera was sacrificed with the design of conciliating 
Japanese sentiment, and strengthening the alliance with 
Japan. The clearest statement of the reasons for the 
suppression of "The Mikado," that the writer has seen, 
is in a letter to the editor of the "Times," signed De 
Saumarez. He says, in part: 

His Majesty the Mikado is invested with a distinctly 
religious character, being credited, indeed, with Divine 
origin. He is the head of a religion in a sense that does 
not apply to the sovereign of any other civilized state. 
The feeling of profound reverence for everything that 
pertains to his majesty's name is ingrained in the being 
of every Japanese, and this in a degree far stronger 
even than that of devout Roman Catholics for his Holi- 
ness the Pope. 

It is pertinent, then, to ask what the feelings would 
be of Roman Catholics throughout the world, but 
especially in England, if a comic opera entitled "The 
Pope of Rome" were put on the stage, and the sacred 
office of the pope were made the subject of burlesque. 

Surely this regrettable incident might be ended by 
changing the title and also the country which this play 
burlesques. 

Notwithstanding its pomposity and long-windedness 
this communication is both amusing and interesting; 
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and if 'The Mikado" be regarded as a serious 
production instead of a wild, fantastic and funny 
unreality, the arguments against its representation 
may be regarded as sound. In a general way, too, 
the plea for the consideration of foreign sensibilities in 
England is sweet and courteous ; but what would English 
journalism, English opinion, English literature, and 
English politics and liberty be if respect for the senti- 
ment of others were the fashion? Many great authors, 
even Shakespeare, would have to be expurgated to con- 
ciliate France; not a few humorists would be re-edited 
for the sake of the Dutch; pretty much every news- 
paper would have to give up its vocation to please 
Russia; Dr. Johnson and several kindred spirits would 
be under the ban out of respect for the Scotch; almost 
every issue of the London "Times" since its foundation, 
and all the parliamentary records would be burned to 
placate the Irish. As for "The Pope of Rome" he 
has been ridiculed, caricatured, and abused for genera- 
tions, and each sovereign is c^liged to denounce his 
religion in the coronation oath; the emperor of Ger- 
many is described as a menace to civilization; and a 
band of anarchists, aiming at the assassination of the 
czar and his ministers, is countenanced in London now, 
as other conspirators, revolutionists, or loyalists, were 
countenanced in other times. All of us rejoice in the 
demand for sweetness and light; but perhaps a higher 
law would be better, loyalty to justice and right, whether 
friend or foe is concerned. But even De Saumarez is 
not ready for that counsel of perfection, and would 
like to have "The Mikado" played under another name 
and in another land, — called "Der Kaiser" perchance, 
with the scene laid on the Rhine ! — May 25, 1907. 
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Not long ago a college president lectured on educa- 
tion and advocated encouraging children in bullying, 
fighting, and cruelty to animals; we have professors 
advocating war as a good itself, not merely an evil out 
of which good may come ; and while a Georgia mob ties 
a negro to a pine tree and burns him, there is an 
anthropologist in Chicago, with five capital letters after 
his name, urging a sort of scientific lynch law for the 
eradication of crime. 

He said: "It costs the city of Chicago $38 for each 
arrest made. The criminals propagate, marry, and 
multiply unrestrained, and, unless we change our laws, 
will continue to increase at the same ratio they have in 
the past, until it is appalling to contemplate the out- 
come." In order to show how easy it is to discriminate 
between the habitual criminals that ought to be ex- 
terminated, and the good people that ought to be 
allowed to live, the learned anthropologist, his name is 
Dr. Brower, makes a comparison between Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes and Santo, the assassin of President Carnot. 
He said: "When these men were in the cradle none 
can truthfully say they were alike. Holmes could not 
help being good. He was from a line of ancestors who 
had obeyed the moral laws, and his character was mold- 
ed by hereditary influences. His head is well-balanced, 
and the inhibitory, or moral, portion of his brain 
dominates and controls. Santo was the son of an insane 
mother and an epileptic father. How could he have 
been otherwise than what he was? Epilepsy is violence. 
His brain was largely developed in the emotional region 
while the moral portion was deprived of growth by 
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malnutrition and lack of use." This is awfully easy 
to say after both babies have run their career; but 
who could have decided upon the proper one to kill 
when they were in the cradle? There is good scientific 
authority for holding that if Holmes ever had a bad 
ancestor, which no doubt was the case, he might have 
been a bad man, and that if Santo ever had a good 
ancestor, which is no less certain, he might have been 
a good man. 

But Dr. Brower does not depend altogether on the 
indications of character in a baby. He suggests many 
marks of the habitual criminal, later in life. The 
ears are a sure evidence of moral character ; few women 
of criminal propensities can blush; most of them wear 
gay colors; and men of the same sort have their bodies 
tatooed. The report of the lecture does not say just 
what shape of ear shows a disposition to thievery or 
murder; but let us all wear our hair long, when the 
anthropologist is around. And ladies, don't forget how 
to blush. A famous dramatist represents the evil 
woman of a play as saying, "Excuse my blushing; I 
blush so easily," but an anthropologist would have 
known better. Moreover, beware of gay colors; if Dr. 
Brower be not mistaken, the feminine element in Roch- 
ester must be in great danger, for the pretty shirt waists 
are multitudinous. As for the tatooed men — well, let 
them keep quiet and nobody may find out ! The learned 
lecturer closed with this touching historic statement: 
"Rome had two ways to get rid of her degenerates — 
they were fed to the lions of the amphitheatre or were 
thrown from the Tarpeian rock. If we do not change 
our criminal code it would be far better to have a 
modern Tarpeian rock from which to throw our crimin- 
als to destruction." This is not only new but strange. 
The common notion is that a man was flung from the 
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Tarpeian rock for political offenses; that it was the 
degenerates that fed people to the lions in the amphi- 
theatre; that the victims were largely conscientious 
Christians; and that they belonged to a class that has 
been having its own way in the world for many hun- 
dred years. But no matter for that. If a fellow knows 
the size of Santo's occiput, who cares whether he has 
paid much attention to little things like Roman law or 
the growth of Christianity? — April 25, 1899. 
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In an age in which the hunger for wealth or the desire of 
official position is the motive of so many able men, and the 
dread of public opinion shapes their course of action, it 
is hard to speak with moderation of Wendell Phillips. 

He was born to affluence, and he remained content 
with the wealth he had inherited. He did not love money 
for its own sake, and he was not tempted into toiling 
to heap up millions. He was the representative of a 
distinguished Massachusetts family, admirably equipped 
by nature and education for success in public life; but 
he put aside political ambition and flung off allegiance 
to parties. He set out deliberately as a moral knight- 
errant, free to go whither he pleased in search of ad- 
ventures and ready to espouse any good cause. That it 
seemed weak or even desperate recommended it the 
more to his loving service; and when his pledge of 
help was given it meant championship to a successful 
issue or for life. He acted on the simple theory that 
there is a divine government of the universe — a divine 
impulse toward justice in humanity — and that as a 
natural consequence whatever is right must prevail and 
whatever is evil must go down. It was his serene faith 
in this doctrine that enabled him to move single-handed 
against wrong sustained by law, by prestige and by 
prejudice, and face, with equal composure, the frowns 
of aristocratic society or the howling of a mob. His 
impulses were noble and his instincts keen, so that he 
seldom made a mistake in regard to questions that in- 
volved a moral issue, though as to questions of policy 
he was often in error. As to the thing to be done he 
was a sure guide; as to how it could be done he was 
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not to be depended upon. It was his fate to be always 
ahead of his generation and nearly always in the min- 
ority ; and even when he saw the end attained for which 
the best years of his life were spent he got little of 
the glory of its accomplishment. But he did not appear 
to care; he put aside the fanaticism of the abolitionist 
when every petty politician put it on. The money and 
the popularity to be made out of the anti-slavery move- 
ment were for meaner men. 

As that which made him lovable was his sympathy 
with the poor and the oppressed, so that which made 
him admirable was his orginality and his intense moral 
courage. Men fall too much into the habit of accepting 
their opinions second-hand and abiding by doctrines 
simply because they are held by the majority. There 
is 3L vis inertiae in society as in nature. Divines dread 
innovation because they are apt to think that all truth 
has been already revealed; scholars dread innovation 
because they are afraid that old knowledge may be 
threatened in attacking old error; the law-givers dis- 
trust innovation, not because they think society per- 
fect, but because they do not think it perfectible or 
even subject to any great betterment; the rich and 
powerful dread innovation because they consider the 
good attained too valuable to risk, and know that 
change is likely to bring no gain to them. Phillips 
disregarded tradition in his thinking, and disregarded 
precedent in his action. He was constantly recogniz- 
ing some existing evil and recognizing his own ob- 
ligation to do something to awaken society to a sense 
of its iniquity and a determination to reform. He 
was active and aggressive and cared little whether 
he was destined to encounter active and aggressive 
hatred or the mere deadweight of social conservatism. 

He aimed to accomplish his purpose by public agi- 
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tation, and in addition to the other qualifications of 
an agitator — ^independence, perseverance and fear- 
lessness — he was endowed with that rare eloquence 
which is necessary to command an audience for an un- 
popular theme and that sure instinct for the vulner- 
able places in a bad cause which is more effective than 
the cannon or the bayonet. He was the greatest ora- 
tor of our day; and indeed no orator of our day is 
worthy to be named in comparison with him. The 
remembrance of one of his orations is like the re- 
membrance of a poem. The tall, square shouldered 
figure, the calm, keen New England face, the soft, 
mellow voice, the graceful movement of the great agita- 
tor, come back to us. How easily and quietly the dis- 
course began its rippling course! There were vistas 
of green woods here, of mellow hills there, and golden 
meadows yonder; and the current changed and turned 
with queer little surprises; but all the time you felt 
its growing strength and became more aware whither 
its course was tending and how rapidly the tributary 
streams of argument, illustration and imagery were 
pouring in from distant sources. And in due time 
you gave yourself up to the sweep of the powerful 
current, enjoying its beauty but not the less exulting 
in its noble destiny. We presume that Wendell 
Phillips in youth and middle age, when he was breast- 
ing fierce opposition, occasionally spoke with some- 
thing of the sound and fury that belong to intense 
conviction chafing itself into passion; but in later years 
he seldom allowed impulse to get the better of him. 
He was not artificial in his manner, and yet it seemed 
as if he spoke always like an artist. He depended 
largely upon Kght and shade in his eloquence. The 
prevailing tone was quiet, and when it was varied the 
most startling effects were produced by what seemed 
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the slightest expenditure of force. He never failed to 
make his point, but it was always made easily and with 
the suggestion of reserved power. In listening to him 
one could not fail to believe in the theory that some 
sort of odic force pervades masses of men and puts 
them in sympathy; for the orator and the audience 
seemed after a time in mysterious harmony. What 
he said was not only appreciated when it came, but 
its coming was anticipated and watched for. Before the 
jest was uttered the light of expectation gleamed in 
the peoples' eyes; before the bitter sneer left the 
speaker's lips the lips of the hearers were curled in 
scorn; before the bolt of his denunciation was hurled 
the cloud of anger darkened over their faces. 

It is said that the private life of Phillips was one con- 
stant act of devotion to an invalid wife ; that his delight 
lay in love for her and in its manifestations. Who 
knows but that out of this tender affection, this manly 
self-sacrifice that hallowed his home, grew his intense 
sympathy with weakness and suffering throughout the 
world. There is something touching in the thought 
that this fierce agitator, before whose aggressive bitter- 
ness presidents and cabinets shrank, before whose un- 
daunted courage mobs stood abashed, from whose en- 
chanted words armed men sprang, bent in loving servi- 
tude to a delicate woman. It would be even more 
touching to think that some of the inspiration of the 
champion of right and justice came from his wife's 
sick chamber. Howsoever this may be, the fact remains 
that there is a lesson for a selfish and cowardly age in 
the life of this man who wrought for what he deemed 
essential good, regardless of consequences. The ex- 
ample of Wendell Phillips is worth much, though the 
great heart, alas, is still and the golden tongue is 
silent. — February 4, 1884. 
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Forty years ago the Fenian conspiracy in Ireland was 
crushed before the leaders were ready to strike a blow 
strong enough to justify the long preparation for 
revolution, or make good the boasts with which the 
conspirators were wont to proclaim their designs. 
There never had been a chance for success, as nearly 
every element essential to a reasonable struggle for 
Irish independence was lacking; but the failure was so 
sudden, so helpless, and so hopeless as to surprise both 
friends and foes. Yet it may be said that the fiasco was 
due to a misconception of the task undertaken, not to 
any want of manhood among the Fenians. They were 
for the most part brave, honest and enthusiastic; they 
relied upon secret organization and sudden military 
enterprise for success ; and they had many good soldiers 
among them. The society in each locality usually took 
the form of a military company; there were many 
members who were veterans of our Civil war; others 
had prepared themselves by enlistment and service in 
the old foreign legion of the French army; and not a 
few had gone to school in the best British regiments 
to make ready for war against the empire. They were 
skilled as well as natural fighters; but they were not 
far-sighted revolutionists; for they failed to provide 
arms, ammunition and military stores, to secure money, 
to create a provisional government for the republic 
they hoped to found, and to unite the people in one 
patriotic mass in the cause they had at heart; and they 
did not seem even to know that revolutions never are 
made without these things — and are rarely made with 
them. The British government has always had an 
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effective secret service, to which much of its success is 
due, though never attributed, and it was not only well 
aware of the progress of the Fenian conspiracy, but was 
one of the most active conspirators against itself. It 
had spies wherever a Fenian centre was organized in 
Great Britain, Ireland, America, or Australia; and its 
agents were ever foremost as advocates of wild schemes 
of violence and vengeance, and favorites among the 
more foolish of their comrades because of the boldness 
of their speech, the seeming fervor of their patriotism, 
and the daring policy they advocated. Some of these 
spies acted from a stem sense of duty, regarding the 
work they had undertaken as essential to the security 
of the empire; others served merely for money; not a 
few were waverers, half Irish patriots and half treach- 
erous hirelings; and many were commonplace inform- 
ers with a bent to betrayal of those who put faith in 
them, and a cruel delight in luring victims to ruin. 
Among them they kept the Government " in touch with 
Fenianism; and when the time was ripe the authorities 
were able to strike with such certainty and force as to 
shatter the power of the revolutionary organization. 
In the process a new class of informers was created — 
those who betrayed their associates to save themselves 
and became the despised slaves of the secret service 
department that had detected them, beguiled them and 
then terrorized them. 

Early in 1866 there were about 15,000 Fenians in the 
British army. The Tenth Hussars was quartered in 
Dublin. It is known as "The Prince of Wales's Own 
Royals"; it had the reputation of a crack regiment; 
King Edward VII. was then, as he is now, its honorary 
colonel; and the notorious Valentine Baker was the 
active commander. There were an hundred Irishmen 
in the ranks ; and a Fenian leader, afterward a journalist 
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in Chicago, and then fresh from service in Algiers, was 
active among them. He had been successful among the 
other troops, but gained little headway in the Tenth 
Hussars, until he made the acquaintance of a young 
soldier, John Boyle O'Reilly, afterward distinguished 
in this country as a journalist, orator and poet. Through 
his aid a number of recruits for the Irish Republic were 
won over, some of them gallant and intelligent fellows, 
and not a few utterly worthless. None of them was 
more enthusiastic, or seemed of brighter promise, than 
Hugh Adair — handsome, soft of manner, quick in 
thought, happy in speech, frankly emotional and im- 
pulsive. 

Toward the close of 1865 the Government, on the 
strength of reports from its spies, began to make ar- 
rests of those known to be or suspected of being, 
Fenians. Easily foremost among the informers was 
Head Constable Talbot, who may take rank as a hero 
in the annals of that branch of national service wherein 
to swear falsely,  to deceive, to assume disguises, to 
ensnare, to entice to crime, to betray, become the means 
of success, and the qualities that breed evil elsewhere 
and meet with fierce contempt and honest hatred, hold 
the place of manly virtues. He had served twenty years 
on the constabulary, joined the Fenians under the name 
of Kelly, taken the oath of conspiracy, professed a 
creed he did not believe, and imposed on his associates 
by an appearance of artless piety, going frequently and 
devoutly to confession and communion. As he affected 
zeal and urged to violence, he became acceptable to the 
foolish and the vicious as a leader, and wormed his way 
into the secret counsels of the order. He became so 
far familiar with the progress of Fenianism in the army 
as to be able to name certain men for arrest, and to 
suggest possible sources of evidence. 
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In the Tenth Hussars a number of men were accused 
of mutiny, a plot for the seizure of arms, ammunition 
and military stores, or knowledge of such a plot and 
silent connivance in it, and were tried by court martial, 
found guilty, and sentenced to death — the punishment 
being commuted to penal servitude for life in several 
cases, and in the case of John Boyle O'Reilly to penal 
servitude for twenty years. 

In the administration of criminal law in Ireland a 
peculiar practice has grown up, because of the necessity 
for witnesses to corroborate the testimony of an in- 
former. The prosecuting officer, seeking at all hazards 
a conviction where a desperate crime has been com- 
mitted, causes the arrest of several men on reasonable 
suspicion and then plays off the life of one prisoner 
against that of another. "I have evidence enough," he 
may say to a man brought from his cell for a brief 
interview, "but I want to strengthen it. I need testi- 
mony to such and such facts. Two of your comrades 
are wild to give it; but I want you to have the first 
chance. You may have half an hour to decide whether 
you will turn state's evidence and appear as a witness, 
or step into the dock for trial and go from that to the 
gallows." 

It is a fearful ordeal for an accused man to face, 
whether innocent or guilty; and many have broken 
down under it. It is hard, but not beyond simple man- 
hood, to sacrifice one's life for loyal comrades or for 
those unjustly accused; but there is a fiendish ingenuity 
in the suggestion that the sacrifice is to be for those 
who are ready to betray or to commit perjury to save 
themselves. In preparing for the cases tried before the 
court martial at the Royal barracks in Dublin, June, 
1866, this device was used for the first time in military 
practice, for it seemed well to stoop even to dishonor 
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able means to trace the source and the extent of danger 
to the army. 

Hugh Adair had been one of the first arrested, for he 
had been much in the company of the Fenian leader 
who had sought friends among the Hussars; he had all 
the songs of the Young Irelanders by heart, and could 
sing "The Wesf s Asleep" and "We'll Have Our Own 
Again" in a voice like the call of a bugle; he knew 
something of Irish history; he had dreams of a happy 
revolution; and above all he was given to talk far be- 
yond the limits, not only of discretion, but of conviction 
and purpose when the patriotic mood was on him. He 
was a desirable witness because of his popularity and 
his good character; for only a few disreputable troopers 
had consented to confess and accuse their comrades; 
and therefore the Provost Sergeant had been deputed 
to sound him on the subject. He visited the prisoner, 
suggested his danger bluntly and proposed the means of 
escape. After vainly endeavoring for a time to stem 
the first fury of the prisoner's indignation, he said: 

"You know, Adair, my lad, a lot of you fellows were 
in the plot, and you might as well own up and save 
your neck. You can't save the others; and you might 
as well catch a plank when it's flung to you, and swim 
out yourself." 

"Turn informer, you mean ?" answered Adair in angry 
scorn. "I'll die first !" 

"That'll be as the court chooses," replied the sergeant ; 
"but they might take a notion to bury you alive. We 
are soldiers, and, as that song you're so fond of singing 
has it, *our business 'tis to die'; but I'm damned if 
I'd like to be shut up at Millbank for the rest of my 
life with thieves and burglars. You're the kind that 
would find that sort of life very hard." 

**Yes, very hard; but not as hard as disgrace." 
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"A convict's rig is not a very honorable suit; and it's 
better to be a free young fellow with the world before 
you and a chance for a new life than to figure in a 
group of pickpockets at Millbank and be pointed out to 
visitors as the hussar that wanted to betray the army. 
The others are not of your opinion; there's Smith, 
Denny, Robberson, and MuUarchy who jumped at the 
chance of giving evidence when it was offered." This 
was the truth. 

"Smith, Denny, Robberson, and Mullarchy!" said 
Adair furiously; "do you mean to class me with a set 
of sneaks like them?" 

"They're not the only ones," retorted the sergeant; 
and here again he told the truth, but he followed it 
with an effective lie: "What do you think of O'Reilly, 
Chambers and McCarthy? They are eager to be wit- 
nesses, and though they drew you into the business, they 
are ready to put you to the front to take the punish- 
ment." 

This was a stunning statement, as it accused his best 
and strongest friends of treachery. The blow staggered 
him. He did not, would not, could not believe the 
charge; and yet even as he protested, he doubted. The 
sergeant followed the first attack with a series of 
quickly invented details; and Adair began to consider, 
to hesitate, and finally sank into a sort of dull despair. 

He regained confidence after the sergeant left him, 
lost it again during a sleepless night, and was ready 
to parley the next day. It was a desperate crisis; and 
he was not quite wise enough or strong enough to meet 
it alone; he was not of a self-sufl5cient nature, but 
leaned on companionship and drew strength from it; 
and among good comrades neither fear nor favor would 
have moved him. He yielded, but made conditions ; and 
Talbot, who had his own designs as to the future uses 
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of a brilliant young fellow with a flaw in his record, 
was anxious to make the treachery easy. 

Adair revealed all he knew of the Fenian movement 
within the regiment and outside of it, was not 
asked to testify against his friends, but took his trial 
with them, was convicted and sentenced; and after a 
time he was allowed to make a sensational escape from 
Dartmoor prison and get away to America. He carried 
with him a false reputation for daring and devoted 
patriotism, and a wound in his moral nature as fruitful 
in agony and as unendurable as that given to Philoctetes 
by the stroke of the guardian serpent beneath Athene's 
altar. 

He was welcomed as a sort of hero; and, though he 
hated for a time the unearned reputation, and longed for 
a quiet life and sought to break away from all political 
entanglements, he was drawn by the force of circum- 
stances into leadership in a secret revolutionary society; 
and gradually the consciousness of his own unworthi- 
ness, his betrayal of faith as a soldier, his betrayal of 
his comrades in a patriotic conspiracy, and the utter 
falsity of his position, ceased to torment him, save in 
moments of loneliness and reverie, when the old sense 
of remorseful agony returned. He was as brilliant as 
ever, but more lovable; for he had learned charity 
through his own weakness; and the touch of sadness 
in his otherwise joyous character endeared him to 
those in need of sympathy. 

He went into business and prospered; he fell in love 
and married a girl too good for him; and there were 
times in his happiness with her and their children when 
it seemed as if the wrong he had done were justified in 
what he had won — if only they might never know. He 
was active in behalf of his former comrades condemned 
to punishment; some of them escaped, and others were 
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pardoned; so that he ceased to grieve for them and 
only dreaded the occasional necessity of meeting one 
of them and going through the misery of talking over 
bygone days with an affectation of interest and delight. 
He was afraid of one man only, Talbot; and after 
a lapse of several years, news came that that master of 
detectives had been shot, apparently in private veng- 
eance, in the streets of Dublin; and he ceased to listen 
for a far-off summons to some dishonorable task. 

In 1880 the Land League movement began to take 
shape; and, though those active in it depended upon 
constitutional agitation, parliamentary action, and the 
moral force of public opinion all over the world, the 
Irish secret societies were prompt to Join in the struggle 
for fixity of tenure, fair rent and free sale. They 
affected to despise moral influence in compelling re- 
form; but they were willing to try how far it would 
go; and they hoped to make use of the Land League in 
due time for their own purposes. For a time the 
revolutionary element and the reform element wrought 
in harmony, though the latter was long unconscious of 
the power of the former, which actually shaped the agi- 
tation in many things, but did not dare to meddle with 
its principles or openly attempt to change the policy of 
constitutional and peaceful action. The public and 
honest discussion in the Land League meetings, and the 
simple and natural ends aimed at, gained sympathy in 
America; but within the organization there was a con- 
stant pressure among the revolutionists toward violence 
of language and violence of policy; and the parlia- 
mentary leaders in Ireland and their supporters in 
America resisted the pressure sternly, well aware that 
to allow the movement to be identified with crime or 
to drift into futile rebellion would mean ruin. Its 
enemies were so far of the same opinion that the least 
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scrupulous of them almost longed for a formidable 
dynamite outrage; and even far-sighted and not un- 
generous English politicians, by no means opposed to 
genuine reform, were so alarmed at the popular strength 
of the Irish cause as to dread, not the redress of griev- 
ances, but the prestige that might accrue to Parnell and 
his followers in compelling redress. They wanted better 
government for Ireland, but did not think it quite safe 
unless the weapon that won it might be broken in the 
contest. 

Adair, as a matter of temperament and because of 
his revolutionary associations, was among the radicals. 
His ideal was not the reform of land tenure, or 
peasant proprietorship, or locality government, or even 
home rule, but an independent republic in Ireland; and 
in some moods he longed for vengeance for past 
wrongs, and dreamed of vindicating his dishonored 
manhood in the overthrow of those who had shamed 
him. He had been at a big Land League meeting one 
night, and was returning home in triumph, for he had 
made an eloquent speech and carried the crowd with 
him. He overtook one of his sharpest opponents saunt- 
ering in the same direction. 

"Hello, Reirdon," he said, "we had a lively meeting." 

"Yes, plenty of enthusiasm." 

"You didn't like my speech, of course?" said Adair 
with a laugh. 

"For display — ^yes ; for guidance — no. It was pleasant 
to listen to, and foolish to act upon." 

"Frank as usual, my boy; we disagree on so many 
things that I wonder we are not deadly enemies." 

"As a reasonable being I disapprove of you; but I 
am very fond of you — I cannot tell why." 

"As a reasonable being I approve of you thoroughly; 
but there are times when I should like to be a bull for 
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the pleasure of tossing you over a fence. Here we are 
at the gate. Come in ; my wife will be sitting up. Her 
sister Kate is home from school, and they will have 
something good for a late supper." 

"Ah," said Reirdon, "three temptations : a cosy meal — 
that may be put aside; a smile from Mrs. Adair — ^that 
I would not deny myself; a word from Kate Dillon — 
that I cannot resist. Now I know why I like you in 
spite of your infernal nonsense. It is because you have 
made so happy a marriage." 

"And you would like to make me a relative by mar- 
riage !" 

"No such luck, Tm afraid. I lack your winning way." 

They turned into a well-kept dooryard and entered 
a handsome house, to be welcomed by Mrs. Adair and 
her sister. 

"I brought Frank Reirdon with me," said Adair; "I'm 
always sacrificing my personal comfort for the good of 
other people." 

"I hope you didn't quarrel at the meeting," said his 
wife, — "or that you made it up before you got here." 

"I know better than to quarrel with him at a meet- 
ing," said Reirdon. "That would be to risk being hissed 
off the stage. He made a beautiful speech and was 
applauded at every telling point. I had certain good 
advice which I thought it a duty to give to the audience ; 
and they took it patiently but not gratefully. I was not 
born to be an orator ; I always think it essential to tell 
each audience precisely what it does not wish to hear — 
its peculiar foibles." 

"How in the world is it that you have gone into this 
Land League agitation?" said Miss Dillon. "You used 
to be quite cool about Irish politics." 

"American friends often ask that question; and I 
have had some notion of printing a card with a few of 
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my reasons on it as a convenient explanation. This is 
a practical issue; usually the visionary prevails in Irish 
politics. It is a good cause, and every American ought 
to take a hand in it on that account; and as I was born 
and brought up here, I happen to be an American, with 
an Irish father and mother. Moreover, it is something 
of an American as well as an Irish question. The Irish 
Americans are blackmailed to support relatives who are 
beggared paying rack-rent to extravagant and unscrupu- 
lous landlords. That blackmail ought to be stopped. 
Again, it is not creditable to have kindred in want; and 
the Irish here will never be respected so long as the 
Irish at home are kept in abject poverty. Furthermore, 
the Irish have come here with a very bad character 
from their former master; and it is well to have a little 
enlightening discussion as to the condition of the house- 
hold they left; otherwise they will remain too heavily 
handicapped in the new world by stories of what they 
are supposed to have done in the old. My ideal for 
them, eyen if more were attainable, is good government 
and a free field for development within the British 
empire; and if that be not feasible, then good govern- 
ment outside of it. Finally, it is well to do something 
for the mere moral delight of the thing, to help on 
righteousness and justice, to lift the poor and the op- 
pressed, and so hasten the coming of the good time 
promised to humanity by poets, seers and prophets. I 
do not fancy rebellion where there is no chance of suc- 
cess; and I believe in moral power at all times." 

"Yes," said Adair, "but it is so slow in its processes. 
It is like the swing of the sea on a continent, which eats 
away a few inches in a century. The sword cuts 
straight to a settlement and brings *the long results of 
time* to pass at a single stroke." 

"What a pity it is," said Miss Dillon, "that the sword 
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has no moral sense and fails so often to distinguish 
between the righteous cause and the evil one. Men 
have appealed to it for thousands of years, and its 
decisions, however splendid on rare occasions, have 
been neither abiding nor always for the common good." 

"There, aren't you ashamed," said her sister, "to 
take sides against one of your own household? Your 
opinions seem to go a great way with one of the family, 
Frank. And indeed," she sighed, "Fm often more in 
sympathy with them myself than with Hugh's warlike 
notions. I could not bear to think of his venturing 
to Ireland on a wild-goose chase, whether for open in- 
vasion or secret plot. He has risked enough and suf- 
fered enough already." 

"You need have no fears on that score," said Reirdon 
somewhat drily. "No expeditionary force will leave our 
shores, for the simple reason that would-be revolution- 
ists have no ships; and if they had, the United States 
law forbids their embarking to attack another nation 
at peace with us. What disgusted me to-night was the 
talk of that fellow Boulger about assassination, bombs, 
and piratical craft to prey on British commerce. Fortu- 
nately the papers are kind and do not report such stuff ; 
but he seems always to be striving to rouse the ani- 
mosity of the community against us as a set of fools 
or possible criminals. And the scoundrel acts coolly 
and deliberately, without a glow of passion or a sign of 
belief in what he says. He is doing a great deal of 
harm, and it looks to me as if he was hired to do it." 

"He wasn't very lucky to-night," said Adair. **You 
flayed him alive, and in spite of what you say about 
not knowing how to catch the crowd, you had every- 
body grinning with delight over the operation. He 
actually squirmed in his chair; I never knew before 
that an3rthing could make him uneasy." 
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"Who is he?" asked Miss Dillon. 

"Oh, some one that came to us greatly praised for 
work out in Chicago," remarked Adair hurriedly. 

"Unless I'm mistaken," said Reirdon, "he is dangerous 
in some way or other, I don't know how. If I were 
more behind the. scenes, I might guess." 

"Come," said Mrs. Adair, "let us go to the dining- 
room, forget for a while these awful Irish affairs, and 
take a little comfort out of life." 

As they rose there was a ring at the door, the 
servant brought in a card, and Adair, glancing at it, said 
uneasily : 

"We have talked of the devil, and he is here. Boulger 
wants to see me on some important matter. Go and 
enjoy yourselves; I'll get rid of him as soon as I can, 
and join you. Show him into the library," he added, to 
the maid. 

A moment later he was greeting Mr. Boulger. They 
sat down for a chat; and, with the sound of happy 
laughter from the party in the dining-room ringing in 
his ears, Adair was brought face to face with the tragic 
crisis of his life, the evil consequence of old wrong. 

"Mr. Adair," said his visitor, "I must ask pardon for 
calling on you to-night on business ; but on going to my 
hotel after the meeting I found letters that make it im- 
perative on me to act." 

Adair looked somewhat surprised, but he said, "Go 
on; is it any society business? Has anything startling 
happened ?" 

"It is not society business precisely," Boulger said 
quietly, "though it is designed to lead up to that. It 
is best to go straight to the point. I am a secret service 
agent." 

"Damnation!" exclaimed Adair, starting to his feet. 
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"And how dare you come to me? You have taken our 
oath and pried into our secrets; do you set no store by 
your life?" 

"Sit down," said the other. "I do not think myself 
in any immediate danger. There is worse to come." 

The flush of passion died from Adair's face, leaving it 
set and pale, and he took his seat again. 

Boulger continued, not insolently, but easily, not to 
say serenely: "I know the whole history of your life, 
Mr. Adair — ^your enlistment in the Tenth Hussars, your 
entrance into the Fenian society, your confession, your 
sham trial, and your sham escape. I have copies of 
minutes as to all negotiations and agreements. The 
originals were among Talbot's papers; and they were 
kept with an idea that something might be required of 
you in return for the singular favor shown you by the 
Government. The time has come to ask that service." 

"Has it not occurred to you," said Adair fiercely, 
"that I might deny this shameful story and denounce 
you as a spy?" 

"Yes," was the answer. "And for that very reason I 
have secured a pledge that everything against you shall 
be proved if need be, however disagreeable the revelation 
may be to my superiors. This is unusual in the profes- 
sion. The common practice is to repudiate us, especially 
if we fail. Yours is so strange and romantic a story 
that it will find plenty of readers, no matter how far I 
may be compromised. Moreover, I think you are so 
conscious of your own shame that you will not deny it. 
If you desire to test my knowledge of details, I am 
ready to reveal all I know." 

"What if I should kill you where you sit," said 
Adair, "and say in justification that you came to assass- 
inate me ? Who would doubt me ?" 

"I have thought of that too. But I am here in your 
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own house, and I offer no violence and venture upon no 
abuse. You might kill me under other circumstances, 
but you will not do it as matters stand. I have studied 
you carefully." 

"What do you want?" 

"Things have to be done at times," said the spy, "in 
the service of Government, that statesmen would never 
assent to nor sanction. There is great uneasiness over 
the growth of the present Irish movement; it is known 
that it might be ruined if it could be identified with 
some desperate plot ; and some among us are aware that 
there is much discussion in revolutionary circles of the 
policy of violence, and not a few think it possible to 
encourage and hurry it on. There are hot-headed 
persons in your society, you know, anxious to blow up 
ships and public buildings, and loud in their threats; 
and you yourself in moments of passion have hinted at 
something of the sort. I have ventured, in my role as 
an Irish patriot, to advocate that course very strongly 
and have met with great applause for my daring. To- 
night I might have gone far if that fellow Reirdon 
had not challenged me to name a single instance in 
history wherein assassination had helped a great cause. 
I believe that some such plot is now actually under 
consideration and waiting the approval of the final 
authority in the revolutionary organization. It is my 
mission to secure that approval and have the scheme 
carried out." 

"What ! would you sacrifice innocent lives and destroy 
property merely for political effect?" 

"Some modern anarchists do not hesitate to take that 
course; and even you have advocated it in theory; but 
we are more moderate, and do not intend that any ex- 
plosion shall take place. We shall insist upon having 
the names of the dynamiters, their description, the date 
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of their sailing, and their destination abroad. The de- 
tective force will do the rest." 

"And you wish me to commit the infamy of encourag- 
ing such a plot, sending men to carry it out, and then 
betraying them to the gallows? Never!" 

"You put it too strong," rejoined Boulger cynically. 
"There will be no explosion, as I said, no innocent 
people hurt, no gallows. The dynamiters will of course 
be convicted and sentenced to penal servitude; but when 
the excitement blows over in a few years they will be 
pardoned. That is always the way of it Popular 
opinion must have its victims in certain g^eat emergen- 
cies, innocent or guilty; and when weary of vengeance 
it lapses into a mood of mercy and takes no less delight 
in clemency." 

"Enough of this," said Adair. "Let us both thank 
heaven that we have come safely through our inter- 
view. I will do what I can to prevent any dynamite 
plot. I will never again betray any one, friend or foe. 
not even you. I must warn comrades against you, but 
not without giving you a chance to disappear." 

"Think of the fury of your associates when your 
former treason is exposed." 

"I deserve whatever they may say or do." 

"Think of the loss of the glory you have gained." 

"It was stolen. It ought to be surrendered." 

"Think of the scorn of the world." 

"That seems now a trivial thing; and the world 
knows little of me and cares less." 

There was a peal of laughter in the dining-room, and 
Boulger looked at Adair meaningly and said: "Think 
if those in yonder room were to know the truth about 
your past!" 

The other stretched his arms out on the table and 
laid his head between them for a time, then looked 
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up, miserable but steadfast: "That," he said, "is the 
final expiation. When I have seen you out, I shall go 
and tell them. It is time you were gone. I surrender 
to fate, not to you. I could fight against you, aye, and 
beat you too at your own game; but I am in the 
wrong and I feel it. I have lived too much with the 
gentle and the true to brazen out the single falsehood in 
my life. I can at least assert my manhood in resisting 
new evil." 

"Now," said his tempter, "do not fall into heroics. 
The whole business can be managed in perfect secrecy,* 
and you will be left beyond suspicion. Take a week to 
think it over." 

"I do not need an hour," was the answer. "I have 
had more than fourteen years to think this situation 
over, and it was never long out of my imagination. I 
have thought of every device, every defense, every re- 
source of vengeance, and not one has satisfied me, save 
the thought of casting off falsehood and facing retribu- 
tion. Why, man, I do not even hate you, though I 
despise you; you are just a pawn in the game; and the 
last move closes a combination that my weakness of 
long ago made possible. It is simply checkmate; the 
contest is ended." 

**You are not determined on suicide?" 

"No. I cannot afford that luxury. I am loth to 
seem inhospitable, but I must remind you again that I 
wish to see the last of you." 

They rose and walked out together. When they came 
to the gate, two men stepped out from the shadow of 
the lilac bushes on either side, and one of them said, 
"Good evening, Boulger." 

"Good evening," that person replied with affected 
cheerfulness. 

"Mr. Adair," said the other stranger, "you have met 
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us before; it has been discovered in Chicago that this 
fellow is a spy; and we have come to warn you and 
take charge of him." 

There was a momentary glitter in Adair's eye; and 
the secret service agent watched him breathlessly. 

"I know what he is," said Adair after a pause. "I 
have found out within the hour; and under my own 
roof I have said that he should have fair warning and 
a chance to disappear. No man on earth has more 
reason to hate him than I have, but I mean to keep my 
word. Hereafter I may be betrayed; but I will never 
break faith, even with an enemy." 

"The responsibility lies with you," said the stranger 
who had spoken first. 

"I take it," was the answer. 

"After twenty-four hours," continued Adair, to the 
spy, "you must take your own chances. So far as I am 
concerned, I ask no grace. Do your worst as soon as 
you will." 

"Mr. Adair," was the reply, "I am grateful to you 
for delivering me from the company of my Chicago 
friends, whom I have delighted to fool to the top of 
their bent heretofore, and who may bear malice. Their 
mission was doubtless one of courteous solicitude; but 
if so, they might have bungled it damnably. They are 
awkward customers, in all senses of the word. To them 
I say at parting, by way of reassurance, that no great 
harm has been done. I was sent to America to find 
evidence to identify the Irish parliamentary leaders and 
the Land League movement with the revolutionary 
societies. I failed, much to my regret. I saw the inside 
of the secret associations, but learned nothing that has 
not been familiar to the Government for some time. 
The one thing that everybody in the world knows is 
what goes on in an Irish secret society. To you, Mr. 
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Adair, I say that a dynamite plot properly arranged 
would have been a great convenience; but after all 
it is not essential. We can get along without it. My 
power over you is broken; I would not now use it if 
I had it; and no one else can use it hereafter; it is 
burnt gunpowder, and cannot serve for an explosion. T 
would not, if I were you, discuss the matter with any 
one. For my part, I mean to take to-morrow's steamer 
for a healthier climate. I've often seen a man brought 
to bay before, and watched him lie, or fawn, or bluster 
or try to bolt or kill himself, or attempt to kill the 
other fellow; but you took the thing in a curious 
fashion that baffles me. You have won my admiration, 
which I thought could not be done; and perhaps you 
may have saved my life, for my Chicago friends are 
suspiciously quiet; and a quiet Irishman is the most 
dangerous thing on earth. Good-by." 

He walked away in one direction and the strangers 
in another, as Mrs. Adair came down the steps hum- 
ming a merry tune. 

"I have been looking for you," she said. "I thought 
Frank and Kate might enjoy a few words in a solitude 
of two. How nice it is to say things in an Irish way 
like that, using the absurd to suggest the inexpressible! 
Your visitor kept you an interminable time. Is he gone 
for good?" 

"Yes. He is off for Europe to-morrow." 

"Grood riddance. Let us go in." 

As they turned, hand in hand, he thought: "Shall I 
make confession now? I am brave enough to hurt my- 
self; but need I hurt her? No. After all, I am a 
better man to-night than ever before ; and it may be that 
I can make myself something nearer still to what she 
thinks I am." 
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Some years ago, late in the afternoon, Richard Stanley 
was sitting in his office, pondering somewhat vaguely 
over a leader for the morning's paper. He was editor 
of the "News," which he had built up into a strong and 
prosperous journal in a city in what was then called 
"the West," the region between the Alleghanies and the 
Mississippi; and as he had been fortunate enough to 
secure a controlling interest before putting his work 
into the paper, he remained its master. He had won 
his way by saying pretty nearly what he thought to be 
the truth ; and a somewhat surprised community learned 
at last to put faith in him, and, perhaps, in the reaction 
against skepticism as to journalistic honesty, gave more 
weight to his opinions at times than they were worth. 
The politicians were afraid of him and learned to con- 
sult him in regard to the measures they contemplated, 
as they knew that he would judge of party action in 
specific cases without reference to partisan interest. 
The "News" was considered, as the phrase goes, too 
spirited to stand without hitching. Moreover, the phil- 
anthropic citizens who are so fond of going to editors 
to explain and urge schemes for the public good — with 
incidental advantages of an individual and corporate 
nature — were very shy of him. He had a way of listen- 
ing quietly and sympathetically in seeming innocence to 
the details of every benevolent design, and waiting with 
an expectant air for its advocates to go glibly through 
with their altruistic pretenses, and then flounder on 
into a confession of the selfish purpose that lurked be- 
hind. He never said, "Well, What is your little game?" 
and he was so utterly without guile that the promoter 
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who sought to cheat him into supporting a private 
scheme as a public benefit, had to lay his cards on the 
table, so to speak, face up. 

Yet Stanley, though a successful man, did not look 
like a happy man. He seemed older than his years, 
thirty-five, and his face was worn with the cares and 
responsibilities of the most exciting of all professions; 
the cynicism of the journalist who has been behind the 
scenes at the drama of life was on him and blighted his 
natural power; he was clearly neither content with 
what he had done nor ambitious of any greater achieve- 
ment. He sat in the summer heat with his coat off and 
his shirtsleeves turned up above his elbows, and smoked 
lazily. 

The city editor came into the room with an air 
of excitement and said: "There's been the deuce to 
pay out at Governor Brown's place!" 

"What's up?" 

"Senator Raymond was on his way to the Pacific 
coast and stopped over to call on Mrs. Brown; and 
the Governor got wind of it, loaded up with fighting 
whiskey, took his shot-gun, and chased the distinguished 
statesman out of the house and through the palatial 
grounds, as the Chicago "Times" will have it to-morrow 
morning." 

"Did he get a shot at Raymond?" 

"There are different stories; some say he did; but 
it's no great matter, as he was too drunk to hit a 
church." 

"How does the gossip run? Is there any general 
suspicion that the husband has cause for jealousy?" 

"Well, from what the reporters have picked up, it 
is plain enough that the Senator is in love with Mrs. 
Brown and fool enough to show it; and she certainly 
can't care much for the Governor, who has more kinds 
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of motley in his disposition than Touchstone ever had 
on his back; but she is not a woman to make a fool 
of herself even for so fine a fellow as her lover." 

Stanley laid aside his pipe, stood up, and walked the 
floor for several minutes, looking very grave. Finally 
the city editor asked: 

"How shall we treat the thing? It's got a big sensa- 
tion in it," he added somewhat wistfully, for the editor 
was not fond of big sensations. 

"Put all your brightest fellows upon it at once," said 
Stanley. "Let the whole thing flare. Have interviews 
with everybody that will talk; name those that refuse to 
talk, and guess the reason why. Describe the scene so 
that everybody will be laughing at it to-morrow morn- 
ing. The Senator will say nothing, of course?" 

"No; he has left town already; but the Governor is 
wild to talk. He considers himself a hero and a martyr, 
and he wants the universe to pause and listen to the tale 
of his sorrows and his vengeance." 

"All right ! Send an adroit man to interview him and 
set him spinning the highly colored narrative out of his 
mouth like a juggler's ribbon. Mrs. Brown will prob- 
ably try to represent the matter as a mere trifle. Send 
a bright, impressionable youngster to her, who will give 
a glowing account of her beauty, her sadness, and her 
innocence." 

The city editor paused and asked with some timidity : 
"Are the boys to give any particular tone to the story?" 

"Let them abide by the office rule, and keep opinion 
and comment out of what they have to say. Let them 
get the facts and the rumors, and color to their taste; 
but I shall write an introduction giving the character 
and meaning of the whole affair. It is well enough to 
let them know the key-note, however. The woman is 
to be represented as above suspicion, and the two men 
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are to appear as fantastic fools. I mean to do my 
best to make people grin hereafter whenever their 
names are mentioned. If any reporter can give a touch 
to his narrative that will make either one of them 
seem further available for the gayety of nations, it will 
be pardoned if artistically done." 

Stanley set to work on the introductory statement 
with a bitter smile; but as the reporters came in, one 
after another, to tell the facts they had gathered before 
writing them out in detail, and as he found how readily 
they fitted his design, he fell more and more into the 
humor of the thing and wrote on with something like 
enjo)rment of the task, laughing softly as he described 
the maudlin sentiment or the comic indignation of the 
Governor, and smiling as he suggested the flight of 
the dignified Senator rushing through a fringe of lilacs, 
or taking a cluster of rose-bushes at a flying leap, or 
dodging behind a maple tree. He fell almost uncon- 
sciously into a mock-heroic tone; and it was as if Paris 
fled and Menelaus pursued and Helen looked anxiously 
from her bower. No one knew the scene of the farce 
better than he, and no one had studied the actors in 
it longer. It was for him a sort of comic afterpiece to 
what might be called the tragedy of his own life. 

Ten years before he had fallen in love with Mrs. 
Brown, then a girl not twenty years old, though the 
head of her father's household and active in pushing 
his political fortunes. Her father was a leading member 
of a great political party just coming into power, and 
no office was too high for his ambition; but he had 
strong opponents, and he was engaged in a sharp 
struggle for the senatorship. His party had a majority 
in the State legislature that was to elect, but he could 
not control members enough to shape the action of the 
party caucus. Those were the days when political ex- 
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perience and established reputation in the public service 
counted much more than now; and corporate influence, 
heavy contributions to funds to carry on a canvass, in- 
direct assistance to candidates for the legislature, not to 
say actual bribery, had little to do with the decision of 
a contest. The discussion of a man's record, therefore, 
and the popular opinion of his character were vital to 
the issue. Editors were men of power, as a con- 
sequence, as seldom happens under the present condi- 
tions of American journalism; and Richard Stanley 
was rapidly making a name for himself. It was as 
distinctly an era of high ideals as this is an era of 
materialism ; and he was fresh from the farm, the coun- 
try school, and the village academy, and had as yet faith 
in the principles taught there and little conception of 
how they are bent and turned among the temptations 
of every-day life. He knew hardly anything of what is 
called society, and took its courtesies for the expression 
of real sentiments. He was not an active politician, but 
many persons believed in him, and some members of 
the legislature owed him gratitude for aid already given, 
hoped perhaps for future help, and certainly trusted in 
his judgment. He was opposed to John Palmer's elec- 
tion as Senator, and he had given the reasons for his 
opposition in a cold, moderate, but critical estimate of 
the man that caused some of his supporters to waver. 
Palmer himself felt that the young fellow had divined 
every weak point in his character, and he hated the 
critic for his curious insight. He was furious that the 
success of a long career of political activity should be 
jeoparded by the speculations of a mere boy, new to 
politics and ignorant of life; and there were things in 
his past that if revealed to such a theorist and used to 
clinch his argument, might mean ruin. 

But help came to him from an unexpected quarter, 
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though he refused indignantly to accept it or to counte- 
nance the method of it His daughter Isabel was gay, 
witty, beautiful, and she seemed to have in her girl- 
hood an instinct for the management of men and a skill 
in the art that it is common to attribute only to women 
of long social experience. She saw at a glance that 
Stanley knew human nature but not the ways of men 
and women ; that there was a world as yet unfamiliar to 
him; and that it would be great fun to tmdertake his 
education and counteract at the same time an element 
of danger to her father. She had enough of the spirit 
of Lady Clara Vere de Vere to "break a country heart 
for pastime"; but she was an ambitious woman as well 
as a flirt; and so she determined to serve her father's 
cause and indulge her own desire for conquest at the 
same time. It was an easy task to lead Stanley to fall 
in love with her; and indeed he had long admired her 
at a distance. She brought about an acquaintance, 
touched lightly but sadly on his political perversity, 
and then turned to more congenial themes — to poetry, 
romance, and all manner of divine nonsense. She con- 
fided to him all the girlish aspirations that she had 
never cherished, and listened with enthusiasm to boyish 
opinions that she despised. When they met at the 
house of a friend she let him walk home with her; and 
as America was more primitive then than it is now, and 
as she was dealing not only with an American but an 
Arcadian youth, she allowed him to call her Belle after 
a while, and on at least one occasion — the moon was 
full and white as silver, the hour was late, and the first 
influences of spring were stirring in the heart as well 
as among the leafy sprays — she let him kiss her good- 
by at the gate. 

As for him, love had come upon him in all its first 
fullness, purity and glory. The woman challenged his 
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intellect, appealed to his senses, roused his passions, and 
revealed to him new graces and delicacies in life. He 
grew careless of the political struggle; and though he 
made no conscious betrayal of his convictions, he could 
not now wage active war against the father of his 
young goddess; so that the opposition, which needed 
determined and aggressive leadership, grew weaker. 
On the night of the kiss at the gate, he went home 
in rapture, not caring to look lower than the moon and 
the stars. He had been strangely bold, and was amazed 
at his own audacity; but with what gentleness she had 
yielded and then taken refuge in flight! No such maid 
as his had ever let a man touch her lips, he thought, 
save the one she loved. That was the dear girl's sign 
of surrender. There was to be a new earth, a new 
Paradise, a new Adam and Eve. He would go to her 
on the morrow and ask her to marry him! 

That night the party caucus nominated Palmer by a 
narrow majority, and when Stanley called to see the 
new Senator's daughter next day he was told that she 
was not at home. Late in the afternoon he met her on 
the street and stepped forward to speak to her; but 
she passed by him with a derisive smile, not caring 
seemingly to soften the insolence of her triumph. He 
felt in that one look what had happened, knew her base- 
ness, his own splendid folly, and the utter helplessness 
of his position for either redress or revenge. For the 
moment, indeed, he cared for nothing, and the very es- 
sence of youth, and faith and life seemed to go out 
of him. Yet as he walked on half dazed, a favorite 
passage of poetry came into his memory, the dying 
speech of the Spartan queen in an old English play, and 
he murmured with a bitter laugh, 

"They are the silent griefs which cut the heart-strings ; 
Let me die smiling." 
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"Well," he added, "there is nothing for me to do but 
'dance forward* like Calantha in the tragedy — keep my 
own counsel, and work away." 

As he never complained, no one knew how hard he 
had been hit, or supposed that anything more serious 
had happened than the disappointment usual to one of 
Belle Palmer's lovers. There was little temptation to 
him in pleasure, and there was much excitement in his 
professional career; he won success, as has been said. 

Senator Palmer became a great personage at Wash- 
ington; his daughter took the same position there that 
she had taken in the narrower social sphere of the State 
capital; and before long she married a conceited fool 
who happened to have wealth and temporary political 
influence. It was a match that was meant to increase 
her father's chances of a presidential nomination; but 
it lessened them; and finally he broke with his own 
party in the hope of better fortune with another, only 
to meet a new disappointment. Stanley had not men- 
tioned either father or daughter for years; but when 
the latent weakness in Palmer's character which he had 
formerly divined became manifest, he dealt with the 
statesman's foibles in grim severity. He could plead 
loyalty to party interest and to public interest in justifi- 
cation for his attack, and if there was any element of 
personal vengeance in the blows struck to hasten his 
enemy's ruin, there was no indication of the personal 
motive, so far as outsiders could judge. 

These things kept recurring to Stanley's mind as 
he went on writing the story of the scandal; and he 
could not help comparing himself in some respects to 
both husband and lover; but no thought of relenting 
came to him. He never had spared himself in going 
over in review before his conscience the period of his- 
infatuation for the woman, and he saw no reason to 
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show charity to others. They were older than he had 
been, and they were bound by ties of honor, the one to 
love and cherish, the other not to covet. And though 
he had kept his own secret and made no outcry, he felt 
at every touch of ridicule added to the later victims 
as if something of the well-earned contempt were re- 
flected on himself. Moreover, the woman could not be 
attacked directly; and only in the degradation of the 
men was it possible to hint at her character; or 
rather it was impossible not to hint at it in treating of 
that theme. He could not allude to his own experience, 
but it gave the key to the whole escapade. 

Late that night he went over with the city editor the 
revised proofs of the whole account prepared for the 
"News," softening a harsh expression here, changing 
an incongruous suggestion there, and giving something 
of his own personality to the whole; and as they were 
casting a critical eye over the display head to what his 
associate pronounced "a rattling good story," the office- 
boy stepped into the room and said : 

"The counting-room calls up that Mrs. Brown has 
driven over to see Mr. Stanley; and they want to know 
whether you are out or in." 

"Well," remarked the city editor with a pained ex- 
pression, "the nerve of that woman is a wonder." 

"Say that I am in, Jim, and ask them to show Mrs. 
Brown up," answered Stanley. "Don't be alarmed," 
he added to the city editor. "Have those corrections 
made and put the thing into the form. It will be 
used." 

As that gentleman left with the revises, Mrs. Brown 
came into the room. Stanley rose. Mrs. Brown put on 
no false airs of friendship; but she sat down quietly in 
one of the two chairs in the room. Nothing was left 
for Stanley but to take the other. The woman looked 
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at her former lover and thought, "How could I ever 
have treated him as an ordinary fool?" And that lover 
looked at her and thought, '"She is more beautiful than 
ever." 

"I suppose," Mrs. , Brown remarked in level tones, 
"from the way in which the reporters have swarmed 
about our place, that the newspapers are disposed to 
give undue importance to the trivial incident that hap- 
pened there to-day." 

"The thing had certain sensational features," said 
Stanley, "and it was necessary to investigate the rumors 
set afloat and get at the facts. And probably the best 
course, in the interest of all concerned, is to publish what 
really took place." 

"I come," said Mrs.3rown, "to ask you to suppress 
all mention of the matter. It is a mere family affair 
with which the public has no concern. There was 
nothing but a foolish misunderstanding, out of which 
no harm came; and a respectable newspaper ought not 
to endeavor to work up into a sensation what is at 
most a domestic quarrel— or scandal, if you will." 

Perhaps it was on the prompting of professional in- 
stinct that Stanley answered: "One can hardly call it 
a mere family quarrel when there is a disorderly out- 
break and one man chases another with the avowed 
purpose of shooting him. And people in public life 
cannot do such things and hope to keep them quiet. 
The newspapers are accused of creating scandals 
frequently when they only mention the scandalous things 
that are done. Besides, there is no general desire to 
cover up to-day's incident. One of the actors. Governor 
Brown, wants the whole thing told — or rather his 
version of it." 

Mrs. Brown hesitated a moment, apparently consider- 
ing how far she might go and preserve an appearance 
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of loyalty to the conventions of married life. "You 
know," she said, "the Governor's weakness, and how 
little sense of responsibility his self-indulgence leaves 
him at times. Indeed, he has already begun to regret 
his folly, and doubtless by to-morrow he will hardly 
believe the story of his own conduct. It would be the 
greatest kindness to him to make no public record of 
his action and his wild words." 

"If," said Stanley, "the power lay with me to suppress 
the whole story, I think I would not hesitate to blot it 
into oblivion; but other newspapers will tell it; and 
even if they were to fail, personal gossip would carry a 
hundred versions of the matter over the country, with 
every detail more distorted than the account of the 
reporters. It is not for me to consider whether the 
scandal shall be suppressed, but how it shall be told." 

"It may be," she replied, "that stories of the affair 
will be sent out to other cities; but if nothing be said 
here they will be discredited and attributed to the reck- 
lessness of special correspondents eager to earn a few 
dollars by making much ado about nothing. I have seen 
Mr. Snaith of the "Mail," and he says that he will be 
silent on the subject if you agree not to publish any- 
thing about it." 

"That would be well enough if Snaith were as prompt 
to keep his word as he is to give it. He would merely 
cheat both you and me in some way or other." 

"You do not wish to suppress this scandal?" 

"I cannot suppress it; and I do not care to. I am 
ready to make the best of it." 

"I am not in a position to ask anything as a favor." 

"No." 

"But I ought to have fair play; are you sure you 
are capable of giving it to me?" 

"I am not quite sure; I mean to try." 
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"What do you call 'making the best of it'? 

"I have dealt with the whole affair, if you will 
excuse plain speech, as a roaring farce. Your husband's 
jealousy is a reality, and he was anxious for a row. 
That is plain enough; but I have represented it as a 
genuine feeling rising out of a delusion, as often hap- 
pens; and I have made his weakness for liquor and his 
lack of sense the main elements in the delusion and the 
foolish action that it led to. I have treated the Gov- 
ernor not quite as a plain idiot, but as a blooming idiot 
— which he is, you know. Raymond's love for you is 
another reality; and though he is, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, a strong and wise man, he has made his 
lunacy in this matter so plain that it has been noticed 
by a great many people before the events of to-day 
made open proclamation of it. With all due respect for 
the Senator, I have had to picture him for the time 
being as another blooming idiot." 

"Ah!" said Mrs. Brown, "and what part do I play in 
your little sensational drama?" 

"You figure merely as the innocent cause of strife." 

"Not even indiscreet?" 

"No, simply a woman somewhat unfortunate in her 
admirers." 

"Isn't this unfair, not to say brutal, to my husband 
and Senator Raymond?" 

"They must take the consequences of their folly. Do 
you not see that to justify your husband in any way 
would be to cast suspicion on you; and to make any 
excuse for the Senator would be an imputation on your 
conduct and give a show of reason to the Governor's 
resort to the shot-gun? No; the necessity of the case 
requires that they be set forth as fools; and forsooth 
they are fools." 
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"Is it a matter of course that a man must be a fool 
to fall in love with me?" 

"Well, the least than can be said is that your lovers 
are unlucky. To love some women is a source of 
serene happiness; to love others is an inspiration; to 
love you — seems by no means conducive to common 
sense." 

"I was wondering what your hidden design might 
be in this matter. Is it really to make a study of me 
as an American Circe? You were in love with me 
once; were you an idiot?" 

"Was I not? Did you think me anything else? I 
was young, romantic, inexperienced, and had never be- 
fore got nearer to love than kissing a girl at a husking- 
bee. You rapt me into an idiotic ecstasy. You never 
made a greater fool of any man before or since; but 
happily you brought me somewhat suddenly to my 
senses; and I kept quiet about my temporary insanity. 
Your husband and Senator Raymond have not been so 
discreet, or, perchance I should say, so fortunate; and 
consequently they furnish an excellent group for study. 
Out of my own consciousness I have been able to write 
intelligently on the theme." 

"That is as good as a confession of your malice in 
this whole business. Suppose I should go to this 
fellow Snaith, who hates you, and tell him the story 
of my father's election to the Senate from the inside? 
Wouldn't it make a nice supplementary sensation to the 
one you intend to furnish in the morning?" 

"I have thought of that; and if you give the facts 
fairly, I shall copy every word of your story and take 
my share in any ridicule that may be going. I have 
had heavy retribution for my folly in secret; but I 
have sometimes felt as if I ought to make open con- 
fession. I am not altogether ashamed, moreover, for 
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my passion was pure, manly, honest. I would advise 
you, however, to leave the past alone, for your own 
sake. Such a revelation might cast a sinister light 
on the interpretation of your motives and methods ; and 
the present moment is a critical one for your reputa- 
tion." 

The woman saw her mistake and acknowledged it. 
"You are right," she said with a sigh of disappointment. 
"I might have known that you are not to be frightened. 
I appeal frankly to your chivalry. The escapade of to- 
day, put the blame wherever you please, may mean 
social ruin for me. My only hope is in the manly 
sympathy for the weak that I know was once your 
master sentiment." 

"Do you think you have left enough of that romantic 
sentiment in me to appeal to?" 

"You need not say I have killed it," she replied. "I 
have watched your career closely, and, for all your 
cynicism, I have seen the old impulses flash out in many 
an emergency." 

He laughed grimly. "If chivalry meant helping the 
weak and not the woman simply, I might have to recast 
my story of tO-day into a sort of defense of the men." 

"I see," she said, "that you neither forget nor for- 
give. And you have no doubt chosen the subtlest 
method of revenge. I might have known it was coming 
in some shape; for I saw it work its worst in my 
father's case." 

"I never," said Stanley hastily, "attacked him after 
his election until public duty made it imperative." 

"Yes; but to him and to me it was plain that long- 
cherished malice iay behind the sense of public duty; 
and you knew, as no one else did, where to strike. 
Doubtless you have dealt with me no less skillfully. I 
presume that you really think me altogether guilty in 
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the affair of to-day, and that I lured on Raymond for 
some design of my own, as I befooled you." 

He did not repel the insinuation and she continued: 
"As for the present, let it go. As for the past, there 
may be a word of excuse, though not of vindication." 

"It was not my fault," he said, "that I never heard 
it." 

"I was," she continued, "as you know, a very am- 
bitious girl; and especially ambitious for my father, 
whom I thought then, as I think now, though he has 
passed away, one of the best and ablest men in the 
country. His success was everything to me; you were 
nothing but an obstacle in the way. You had no rights 
that for the moment I felt bound to respect. I caught 
you staring at me one night at a popular lecture, almost 
forgetful of the rhetoric of George William Curtis, or 
whoever the orator of the occasion happened to be; 
and I had an inspiration." She lifted her dark lashes 
and looked up boldly. "We have our hearts upon our 
sleeves to-night," she said, "and I will be as frank as 
you. You looked like an easy victim. You had your 
long hair brushed behind your ears and reaching to a 
big rolling collar; you wore ready-made clothes; and 
you did not know that such a thing as a dress-suit 
existed; but you were serenely indifferent to conven- 
tionalities of every kind and evidently considered your- 
self the social inferior of nobody. The way to a flirta- 
tion was open, and I did not hesitate to step into it. 
My motives were mixed. I wanted to cajole you to our 
side, or at least to keep you too busy making Jove to 
care much for politics ; I had a certain spite against you 
for what you had said, and I wanted to gratify it. The 
excitement of the game, too, had its allurement; but I 
did not make allowance for your simplicity of purpose, 
your earnestness, and the exaltation of your passion, 
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and never dreamed of any danger to myself. In one 
sense I had everything my own way, for you fell very 
much in love, you have been pleased to say, and you 
had strong hope that I was tangled in the same net; 
but none the less the task had unexpected difficulties. 
You were not easy to manage; and there were many 
things in you that challenged admiration, so that more 
than once I was tempted to let the play turn into earnest. 
But, like many another American woman, I had fallen 
into the habit of considering a man's present rather than 
his future. We know that our fathers began life in 
poverty and won their way to wealth, culture, and high 
position ; but we fail to recognize in the men of our own 
generation the qualities that in them commanded success. 
We put faith in what they inherit, not in what they are 
or have the capacity to do; and often link ourselves to 
those on the downward, not the upward path. I know 
now that you were in those days much what my father 
must have been at the same age; but I had made up 
my mind to a rich marriage and one that might bring 
help to my father in his political career — such as I 
made not long afterward" — she added with a sneer ; and 
there was amber fire playing in her eyes as she con- 
tinued: "That night you kissed me at the gate I was 
on the verge of yielding to what seemed a foolish im- 
pulse and letting you have your own way. I dared not 
risk another interview, and so took the quickest and 
crudest way to break with you utterly." 

Stanley drew a quick full breath and stood up. She 
rose also. "Long ago," he said, "you gave me some 
of the happiest moments a man iever had; for them all 
thanks ; and now for ten seconds I have been once more 
on the verge of Paradise." 

"At the^ close of such a day as this has been," she 
said, smiling at the confession of her power, "I think 
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it no sin to say that I wish I had yielded to the impulse 
of my heart." 

"What a temptation," he said in mockery, "to retort 
that I am happy that you did not yield; but if I be un- 
forgiving I will not be dishonest. I would to heaven 
you had yielded, whether you be true at last or false as 
ever; for, true as I believed you then, or false as I 
suppose you now, I would have taken my chance with 
you. We should have been very happy, or much more 
miserable than we are now." 

"In the mean while," she said, "you keep to your 
course in this matter. Is it in chivalry or in revenge?" 

"I do not know." 

"Good night!" 

"Good night! You go to your contemptible home, 
and I to my contemptible tasks ; and which is the sadder 
lot, no one this side the sky can say." 
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Published in "Blackwood's Magazine," January, 1901. 

I had ridden out to a neighboring village to spend part 
of the day with a friend, the priest in charge of the only 
Catholic church there; and as it was a beautiful day in 
early summer we sauntered back and forth along the 
grass plot at the edge of the garden, chatting as we went 
and smoking just enough to keep our cigars alight. 

Father Lyndon was a man of large mould, with a 
strong intellectual face, on which the usual look o£ 
thoughtful severity was softened from time to time by 
a gleam of humor in the eyes and the breaking of a 
smile about the lips that gave warning of some droll 
turn in an argument or the telling of a quaint story to 
clinch a conclusion. He was not only a scholar but a 
thinker, whose subtle intellect took delight in the prob- 
lems of man's mind and the purposes of deity — a con- 
troversialist, at once adroit and bold, yet beyond all 
things sincere. His congregation was small; and the 
leisure due to the comparative unimportance of his 
charge became a time of intense thought and study. 
With all his passion for metaphysics, he kept in touch 
with the age, and, in dealing with social and political 
issues, he showed a rough practical power that was 
seldom without effect. What might have proven too 
stem and intense a character was tempered by a dis- 
position to liberality and a mellowing sense of humor. 
He watched the mental development of his dog with the 
coolness of a philosopher, but no boy could be more 
fond of the splendid creature that rolled in the grass 
at our feet. 

He spoke of a convention of Spiritualists then in 
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session in the city, alluding to the claim made by some 
of the speakers that spiritualism gave the only source 
of proof for the immortality of the soul. "The last 
time/' he said, "that Robert Dale Owen went through 
the country lecturing he made the same claim; but he 
found it convenient to take no notice when I offered to 
concede the reality of spiritual manifestations and yet 
challenged him to construct an argument for man's im- 
mortality out of them." 

"Well," I remarked, "if the reality of the manifesU- 
tions be granted, the existence of another world, so to 
speak, is proven." 

"Yes ; but the first difficulty in dealing with that world 
is to establish the identity of the spirit that communi- 
cates through a medium. It professes, for instance, to 
be your Aunt Jane or your Cousin John; but it may 
be a ghostly imposture. And even if we grant its spir- 
itual identity, the fact of its immortality still remains 
to be shown. That it has passed from this mode of 
existence into another is no warrant that it is never to 
perish." 

I conceded the flaw in the argument of the spiritual- 
ists, but expressed some surprise at his readiness to 
grant the reality of the manifestations in which they 
put so much trust. Indeed, I went on to say that a 
glance at the advertisements of clairvoyants and fortune- 
tellers in the daily papers was enough to create a doubt 
as to whether stories of old-time superstition might not 
be matched among the follies of our own age; adding 
that many of us had half a dozen acquaintances acting 
in the affairs of life on the strength of messages con- 
veyed by spirit writing from some dead relative, who 
had carried into his new sphere the ignorance and 
incapacity that marked him in this. 

Father Lyndon answered: "As to the existence of a 
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spiritual world about us I have no doubt whatever. We 
cannot see the spirits; but what of that? Human knowl- 
edge is relative; we have to depend upon the sense of 
touch and its modifications for the means of judging 
of the outside world; and who knows what might be 
revealed if our relations with it were multiplied, or if 
some of the relations existing were greatly modified.'' 
What does the chicken in the shell know of the world 
beyond it?" 

As he was passing his study window, he reached in 
to the table and took a book from it. "Here," he said, 
"is at hand a statement of this thought in Newman's 
sermon on 'The Invisible Church,* one of the most 
beautiful things in literature. After describing the 
visible universe he says: *And yet in spite of the uni- 
versal world which we see, there is another world, quite 
as far spreading, quite as close to us, though we see it 
not, and more wonderful than the world we see, for 
this reason if for no other, that we do not see it. All 
around us are numberless objects coming and going, 
watching, working and waiting, which we see not; this 
is that other world which the eyes reach not unto, but 
faith only.' 

" 'First in that other world,* says Newman, 'is God 
himself; but he is not alone: and in that other world, 
too, are the souls of the dead. They, too, when they 
depart hence, do not cease to exist, but they retire from 
this visible scene of things; or in other words, they 
cease to act towards us and before us through our 
senses. They live, as they lived before; but that out- 
ward frame, throujgh which they were able to hold 
communion with other men, is in some way, we 
know not how, separated from them, and dries away 
and shrivels up as leaves may drop off a tree. They 
remain, but without the usual means of approach to 
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us, and correspondence with us. As when a man loses 
his voice or hand he still exists as before but cannot 
any longer talk or write, or otherwise hold intercourse 
with us; so when he loses not voice and hand only, 
but his whole frame, or is said to die, there is nothing 
to show that he is gone; but we have lost our means 
of apprehending him.' 

"Besides the dead there are, according to the Cardinal, 
the creations that come long before death: 'Again: 
Angels also are inhabitants of the world invisible, and 
of them much more is told us than concerning the souls 
of the faithful departed, because the latter rest from 
their labors, but the angels are actively employed among 
us in the Church. They are said to be ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be 
heirs of salvation.' 

"After declaring that we live in a world of spirits 
as well as in a world of sense, holding unconscious 
communion with it, Newman takes pains to show that 
he is not dealing with mere figures of speech: 'The 
world of spirits then, though unseen, is present; pres- 
ent, not future, not distant. It is not above the sky, it 
is not beyond the grave, it is now and here ; the kingdom 
of God is among us'." 

"That is all very startling," I said, "and yet I do not 
know why it should be, for I suppose it is what most 
people profess to believe. But this puzzles me. If the 
world of spirits be about us, and certain people have the 
faculty of communicating with it, how comes it that so 
much of the intercommunication is mean, false and con- 
temptible? The messages transmitted from the other 
world in our day have very little of inspiration or 
value — things so banal and trivial that they seem rather 
the invention of commonplace mountebanks than the 
revelations of spirits." 
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"It does not follow," he said, "that all the spirits 
about us are good; for the same scriptural authority 
that vouches for good spirits is warrant for the ex- 
istence and interference of bad ones ; and the probabili- 
ties are that it is from the latter only, that the modern 
spiritualistic manifestations come. The uncertainty of 
their action and the limitation of their knowledge are 
indications that they are ministrants of evil and hamp- 
ered in their power to mislead men. It is not often that 
the Lord gives Satan authority to vex Job. Consequent- 
ly a medium may have communications with spirits that 
are genuine and yet neither wise nor true. Of course, 
it happens often that a medium pretends to genuine 
communication when none has been established; for 
many of them have been detected in imposture; but 
there is too much evidence in favor of genuine com- 
munication at times to deny it altogether. A friend 
of mine once tested this matter to his own satisfac- 
tion at seances held in his own house, and after Jiav- 
ing detected the medium in imposture one evening, 
was convinced that the spirit manifestations of another 
evening were genuine." 

"What a creepy sort of theory that is," I said, "that 
the demons are ranging up and down the world or lying 
in wait for us in lonesome places and grinning with 
impotent malice as we pass. It will not be very nice 
for me to imagine on my next night tramp that the 
spirit of some famous murderer is trudging along beside 
me, calculating the value of my watch and raging for 
an opportunity to knock me on the head. And when 
the old maid looks under her bed at night for the 
traditional man in hiding, how awful lo think that there 
may be a whole legion of aerial pirates concealed about 
the room so successfully as to escape observation I" 

"Well," my friend remarked, "it is no longer a matter 
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of doubt that there are millions of creatures swarming 
in the air, in the waters, in vegetation, and even in the 
bodies of the animals, that we cannot see, and seldom 
remember; and some of these invisible creatures are 
worse than the average demon in the way of hostility to 
human life and happiness. Why should a man who 
swallows a million microbes without a thought start at 
a few ghosts or laugh at Queen Mab? But no matter 
for this analogy. There can be no doubt that the ex- 
istence of demons is recognized in the Old and in the 
New Testament ; that they are described as coming and 
going among men; and that belief in demoniacal pos- 
session was prevalent among primitive Christians. In- 
deed, the exorcism of evil spirits was a common practice 
among them. One of the grades in clerical orders was 
that of exorcist, and there was a formula for exorcism 
among the offices of the church, which is still preserved, 
as the casting out of devils was one of the powers ex- 
ercised by the Saviour and transmitted to his apostles." 

"There," I said, "is another surprise. I thought ex- 
orcism had gone into disuse long ago." 

"No," he answered, "exorcism of things remains in 
various ceremonials, notably in the beautiful one for 
blessing the baptismal font; but exorcism of individuals 
for demoniac possession has merely fallen into discredit. 
It was so easy for popular superstition to mistake vio- 
lent seizures due to natural causes and mere plain in- 
sanity for the manifestations of a demon ; and it was so 
easy for persons self-deluded or seeking to delude others 
and gain notoriety to counterfeit the antics of a demon- 
iac, that the church grew conservative in its recourse to 
exorcism for casting out devils. It does not deny that 
there is demoniac possession, nor refuse to resort to the 
ancient formula for dealing with one possessed by an 
evil spirit; but, in order to avoid impostures, it limits 
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the authority of priests to act except on permission of 
their bishops ; and so discountenances the appeal for re- 
ligious help in such cases. The priests, of course, shun 
any appeal to exorcism for various reasons. They are 
suspicious of fraud; they are anxious to discountenance 
superstition, and to avoid the imputation of it; they are 
shy about seeming to arrogate superior holiness, which 
ignorant people are apt to attribute to him who meas- 
ures himself directly against the devil in a spiritual 
struggle; — and they may have other reasons for hesi- 
tancy." 

The last phrase came with a peculiar pause not so 
much like an after thought as like a suggestion as to 
which the speaker's mind was not altogether clear. 

"What other cause may there be?" I said, for the 
reason I could not guess interested me rather than the 
reason I could have worked out for myself. 

"You know," he answered, "that in many passages in 
the gospels, where the casting out of devils is described, 
the rage of the person possessed is dwelt upon and the 
sojourning demon is represented as clamoring furiously 
against expulsion; and in the Acts where it is said that 
certain vagabond Jewish exorcists, the seven sons of 
Sceva, undertook to cast out devils, the man in whom 
the evil spirit was leaped upon them and overcame them 
and prevailed against them, so that they fled out of that 
house naked and wounded. The legion of devils in the 
man who came out of the tombs in the country of the 
Gadarenes besought and received leave to enter into the 
swine; and the herd, about two thousand, ran down a 
steep place into the sea and were drowned. Moreover, 
there is the curious illustration given in two of the 
gospels about the unclean spirit, when it had gone out 
of a man, walking through dry places, seeking rest and 
finding none, gathering seven other spirits more wicked 
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than itself and seeking once more the former home, 
swept and garnished for the Satanic company. Now 
a priest is bound to believe in the possibility of genuine 
demoniac possession; and if he encounters such a case 
and drives out the demon by the rites of exorcism, has 
he anything to dread from his peculiar victory? He 
cannot send the evil spirit into swine ; he does not know 
that it is cut off from further human activity ; it may be 
walking through dry places seeking rest and finding 
none; and wherever it be it is very apt to have, in addi- 
tion to its original equipment of devilish malice, a lively 
hatred of the man who has driven it out of its abiding 
place and dispossessed it from the ownership of a human 
being. So that there is opened out a wide prospect for 
unpleasant speculation, not to say dread." 

"This is the queerest point of all," I said. "What a 
situation, a faithful priest exposed at any moment to the 
attack of an evicted demon blown about hither and 
thither on the wandering winds, and raging for an 
opportunity to injure him! What elements for romance, 
if there was but the slightest foothold of reality as a 
basis of interest for imaginative probabilities I" 

My friend smiled as if at some strange reminiscence; 
and the brightness of the smile died away in the 
shadow of sadness. Something in the fleeting look 
piqued my curiosity, and I said: "Come, now, you 
don't mean to insinuate that you ever knew anything 
of this sort to happen?" 

"Well," he said, "I came once close to a strange ex- 
perience; but I do not like to think of it and have 
never talked of it." 

He was not a man into whose innermost thoughts it 
would be safe to intrude and I am disposed to respect 
reticence ; so I said nothing more, but stooped to pat the 
dog which had just returned for recognition after 4mjk-^ 
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ing gone through his favorite performance of shutting 
the front gate. 

"The priest of whom I was thinking/* my friend con- 
tinued, "was one of the sanest and strongest of men; 
and it is difficult to appreciate the peculiarity of his 
story without a clear understanding of that fact. Never- 
theless, I am moved to tell you something of it. 

"Several years ago I met Dr. Dalton in Rome. 1 
was there, as you know, contesting a case against my 
bishop before the Propaganda; and he was there from 
a Western city on the same errand. I need not say to 
you that fighting a bishop is not always wrong. The 
Catholic church in the United States is, by an ecclecias- 
tical fiction, a missionary body and therefore under con- 
trol of the Propaganda; and as Rome is a long way off 
and America is a large country, it happens that each 
bishop, within his own diocese, is a sort of spiritual 
satrap. Most of them are sincerely good and pious men, 
with a sense of paternal responsibility for their priests 
and people, and so their despotism is a benevolent one; 
but at intervals there comes an ecclesiastical tyrant, 
hard, imperious, ambitious ; and then a man of independ- 
ent spirit, whether among priests or laymen, finds 
loyalty scarcely consistent with self-respect. It is of 
American bishops of this type, each setting up as a small 
pope in his own locality, that they tell this story in 
Rome: Some one came to Pius IX. for a dispensa- 
tion. He said he could not grant it; but the suppliant 
kept urging; and finally the Pope exclaimed: *I tell 
you I cannot do it ; it is beyond my powers ; if you want 
anything of that sort you will have to go to one of 
those American bishops for it!' 

"My bishop was a plain and rather able tyrant who 
had ventured too far and so I won my case ; Dr. Dalton's 
bishop was so unusual a development of the t3rpe, that it 
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was intended long afterwards to depose him for mental 
incapacity, when death intervened to obviate the neces- 
sity; and his perversity provoked the Propaganda to 
issue a decision such as that conservative body seldom 
before formulated. It ordered the priest's reinstate- 
ment, and declared that any interference even on the 
part of the bishop would mean ipso facto excommunica- 
tion. I speak of this to show how well Dr. Dalton 
must have stood a searching test. 

"He was a model of manly beauty, tall in stature and 
looking lofty so that you were reminded of Grabbers 
Quaker who 

*Was six feet high and looked six inches higher.' 

"He was so imposing in manner and appearance that 
even railroad officials stood in awe of him; and on a 
trip to the Levant, when we ran out of funds, a bank 
cashier advanced him money on his mere request, though 
murmuring as he did so: 'I never saw you before and 
know nothing of you ; and it will have to be at my own 
risk.' He was standing on the curbstone in a street in 
Rome one day, in somewhat sombre mood, while a little 
match-peddler at his feet was striving to attract his 
attention. Suddenly he noticed the boy and said abrupt- 
ly, with the darkness still on his face, *Well, what is 
it?' The lad held up his wares, muttered 'Matches,' 
and began to cry. *What is the matter ?' said the doctor. 
'What are you crying for?' 'Because,' whimpered the 
child, *I am so little and you are so big!' The doctor 
handed him a lira, pushed away the matches, and in 
answer to the boy's remark that he had no change, said, 
with his face breaking into sunshine, *A11 right! Keep 
it, — because I am so big and you are so little !' He was 
so kindly in disposition that he recognized and greeted 
as a friend an old woman who stood at a church door 
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to draw aside the curtain, remembering her from the 
time, fifteen years before, when he had been a student 
in Rome; and more than one beggar was hailed in the 
same way as an old acquaintance. He spoke in a master- 
ly way three languages besides English and Latin, was 
far more a citizen of the world than myself, and proved 
in a season of anxiety and trouble a loving comrade. 

"In the long days of waiting for the decision of the 
most leisurely of tribunals, we fell into the habit of 
sharing our most intimate thought and speculating to- 
gether on the most unusual themes. At last we touched 
on that into the consideration of which you and I have 
drifted; and I found that it had for Dr. Dalton more 
of a personal than a philosophic interest. As it is a 
matter on which individual experiences are rare and 
modern testimony that commands confidence is hard 
to find, it was natural that he should tell me certain 
incidents in his own life that had impressed him strong- 
ly with the presence and the active interference of the 
powers of evil in human affairs. What to me was a 
matter of faith or theory was to him a practical issue 
to be fought out, a danger to be encountered at any 
moment, on any street corner. 

"To put his story in my own words, he had become 
a very popular priest in his own city, and his reputation 
for learning and piety was growing beyond it. He was 
healthy, happy, zealous in his duties, and glad of the 
powers and opportunities of priesthood. Possibly he 
was too prosperous and perhaps a sense of human satis- 
faction, if not a touch of human vanity, began to in- 
fluence his daily life. Be that as it may, a call came 
from a distant point in the diocese, an out-of-the-way 
country place, for help for a girl seemingly possessed 
of a demon, and he was authorized to visit her. He 
undertook the task with a feeling of strong distaste, 
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inclined to think the case one for a sound physician 
rather than an exorcist; but he was clear as to the 
possibility of the presence of an evil spirit, and his 
education in Rome was not without effect, for there 
you may notice at every moment grave personages, 
without interrupting the flow of conversation, crossing 
their fingers for a protective spell against the evil eye, 
as they catch the look of some passer-by on the street. 

"The case proved to be a very peculiar one. The 
girl was ignorant and commonplace, save that she be- 
lieved herself under the control of some other power 
than her own soul, and showed at times knowledge alto- 
gether beyond her ordinary capacity. She named the 
very hour when Dr. Dalton would come, recognized him, 
though she had never seen him before, was aware of the 
details of an accident that had delayed him on his 
journey; and when asked how she knew these things 
and other things, answered invariably, referring to her 
familiar devil, *He told me so.* When guilty of some 
perverse action, her explanation was, *He told me to.* 
And she was conscious sometimes of temptation and 
successful resistance, — *He wanted me to.* In the course 
of investigation my friend inadvertently made use of 
Latin, and the girl answered in the same tongue, though 
she did not know one word of it from another. She 
was docile enough at the beginning of the ceremonial, 
but grew stubborn and vicious in her bearing as it pro- 
ceeded. The priest had prepared himself by prayer and 
fasting, and chose to make the trial in the church 
rather than at the home of the afflicted girl. The cere- 
mony is direct and earnest. It begins with the sign 
of the cross, sprinkling with holy water, the Litany 
of the Saints, the Lord's Prayer, and the psalm. The 
fool hath said in his heart. There is no God.' The 
evil spirit is commanded to depart by the mysteries of 
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the incarnation, suffering, death, resurrection, and as- 
cension of Christ, the sending of the Holy Spirit, and 
the coming again to judgment. Then follows the open- 
ing passage of St. John's Gospel, and afterwards that 
portion of the sixteenth chapter of Mark that contains 
the commission of the Apostles: *And he said unto 
them: Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature. He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be 
damned. And these signs shall follow them that be- 
lieve : In my name shall they cast out devils ; they shall 
speak with new tongues; they shall take up serpents; 
and if they drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt 
them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover.' Also there is read the passage of the tenth 
chapter of Luke beginning: *And the seventy returned 
again with joy, saying: Lord, even the devils are 
subject unto us through thy name.* In conclusion there 
is the direct address to the unclean spirit and the prayer 
of exorcism. 

"Dr. Dalton thought best to test the girl at the con- 
clusion by requiring her to go to confession; and then 
came the most trying of his experiences. As she knelt 
at the little opening in the confessional and began, there 
was nothing unusual; but on a sudden her face was 
changed, there came over it an expression of fury, and 
the eyes blazed with a strange light. The priest seemed 
to see over again one of those scriptural scenes where 
the demon is described as flinging down and tearing 
his victim in a final passion, calling out : 'Let us alone ! 
Art thou come to destroy us? Art thou come hither 
to torment us before the time?* He had no doubt that 
the fiend showed himself clearly for an instant and 
poured out the flood of denunciation and blasphemy 
that followed. It closed with a full tide of personal 
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malice and menace: 'I will make you rue the day you 
interfered with me! Think of me when you trip! 
Remember me when you fall! I will set temptation 
and danger round about you. I will cover you with 
shame and drag you down to disgrace and damnation!' 
It was an ugly valediction and my friend was some- 
what startled by it, especially as so many puzzling 
things had happened in succession, and as he was fast- 
ing and had been under strong emotional strain ; but he 
was a man that few things daunted and nothing 
daunted long. He recovered his usual cheerfulness; 
and what helped him more than anything else was 
the whimsical story that came into his head about 
Luther flinging his inkstand at the devil. He said to 
himself with a laugh that if Luther could treat the 
master fiend with such careless disrespect, it would 
be unbecoming in him to worry over the ravings of a 
demon. 

Among other cares the incident passed out of his 
consciousness; but a gradual change began in his 
life. His course as a priest, before so prosperous, began 
to be beset with difficulties. His very popularity witfi 
all classes of people turned into a danger; for the 
bishop seemed to grow jealous of his influence, — 
captious and carping as to everything he undertook. 
Many of his fellow priests whom he overshadowed grew 
shy of his companionship when they saw their superior 
become hostile; for the favor of a foolish bishop, like 
that of a prince, may be a sort of moral discredit, but 
it is none the less a potent thing. Those who knew 
him well admired him all the more for the tolerance 
with which he bore petty persecution and for the zeal 
with which he worked under discouragement; but of 
course multitudes of Catholics and even Protestants 
who had little knowledge of him took the vague 
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rumors that began to circulate against him as not with- 
out foundation. It is assumed when a bishop and a 
priest are at variance that the priest is in the wrong 
as a matter of course, and even in a republic no one 
thinks to ask whether anything happens to be the matter 
with a person in authority. If serious accusations are 
suggested, the condoling whisper runs around as to 
how long patient authority has borne with insubordina- 
tion or wrong. If only trivial charges are mentioned, 
there are flying hints in the air that far worse have 
been kept in the background lest scandal should come. 
In the case of Dr. Dalton trouble was bound to in- 
crease; for as he met mere criticism, rebuke, and hos- 
tility, in simple silence, and all orders, however capri- 
cious, with unhesitating obedience so long as they con- 
cerned matters within the episcopal discretion, the im- 
pulse to tyranny grew stronger, as the expectation of 
resistance grew less. As a consequence, the bishop, who 
had not been consecrated for his scholarship, began 
to transgress the canon law in order to have his will, 
and then clashed against a determination as strong as his 
own. The priest, a far abler man, had halted a hair's 
breadth within the verge of his rights and waited for 
the contest; and whenever an unlawful command came 
he set it aside. It is needless to say that their relations 
were very much strained. About this time Dr. Dalton 
went to see his superior on parish business in regard to 
which the bishop had to be consulted. As he stepped 
into the study he knelt to kiss the episcopal ring; but 
the bishop snatched away his hand and exclaimed: 
'Keep away from me ! How dare you come here ?* The 
priest rose and said with a softly contemptuous smile: 
*1 can assure your lordship that I came here as a matter 
of business necessity. You did not imagine for a 
moment, did you, that it was any expectation of the 
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pleasure to be in your company that brought me?' 
'Go/ said the bishop furiously, *yovi are a disobedient 
and rebellious priest. Leave the room and never let 
me see your face again!' The priest went; but in 
telling me the story afterwards, he said that just as he 
turned he started with horror; for he caught in the 
bishop's eyes the same fiendish gleam that shone in the 
eyes of the possessed girl when she began to rave at 
him in the confessional. It had been more than two 
years since he had thought of that incident, and yet at 
once it seemed as if the same demon were speaking to 
him again. After the first rush of certainty, he shook 
himself free from the impression ; but it kept returning, 
notwithstanding his disposition to treat it as morbid 
and fantastic. 

"Not long after, the final issue was joined between 
bishop and priest on which they went to Rome for a 
decision; but in the meanwhile something curious hap- 
pened. There was a sensation in the Western papers, 
which I distinctly recall, about the death of a mysteri- 
ous stranger in a hotel in the city where Dr. Dalton, 
then unknown to me, lived. The stranger had gone 
into the hotel late at night, called for a room and taken 
possession of it, sending down for a bottle of beer. The 
next day, as he made no sign, the room was broken 
open and he was found sitting in a chair dead. He 
had taken a dose of chloral, drunk the beer, sat for a 
time reading a novel evidently bought on a railroad 
train, lit a small fire in the grate, burned several letters, 
cut pieces out of his clothes that had his name on and 
burned them, and partly burned the book. There was 
no means of identification, and the name on the hotel 
register was clearly false. The man was young and 
apparently rather delicate. Photographs were taken 
and his picture was published far and wide in the papers 
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for recognition, but to no purpose. That much the 
public knew; but there was something the public never 
found out. On the night when the stranger took lodg- 
ing in the hotel, Dr. Dalton was sitting in his study 
alone; and this very man called to see him and was 
shown into the room. He sat down, but acted in an 
odd, uneasy way and glanced furtively about him. The 
priest bade him welcome in his frank, manly fashion, 
and asked his business. The stranger looked 'up and 
stared at him a moment, and then said: 'I came here 
to kill you.* Dr. Dalton came at once to the conclusion 
that his visitor was crazy but too weak and uncertain 
to be dangerous, and he answered: 'Oh, nonsense! 
You are a little out of sorts, nervous and worried about 
something, and you have caught at the first wild whim 
that came into your head. How could you want to kill 
me, a man that you never saw before in your life?' 
*I know you well enough,* said the stranger, *and I 
must kill you. I came to do it.* *And I tell you,' said 
the priest, speaking easily and confidently, but keeping 
a commanding eye on his curious visitor, *yovL are going 
to do nothing of the sort. You have a fit of the blues, 
or your nerves are on the quiver after too much liquor; 
and what you need is a good sound sleep.* 'I am com- 
missioned to kill you,* repeated the stranger with dull 
reiteration; *and it will have to be you or myself.' He 
rose as he spoke as if to act; but Dr. Dalton rose also, 
alert, powerful, and controlling by his force of will the 
wavering creature before him. *Go to a hotel,* he said, 
'take something that will quiet your nerves, have a 
sound sleep and the world will look like a new place to 
you in the morning.* 'If I do not kill you to-night,* 
the stranger said, 'I shall not see morning!' For an 
instant there seemed to be a struggle to attempt the 
crime, but he faltered, gave way, and exclaimed: *I 
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am going! I will kill myself!' and then turned and 
darted out; but at the very instant he turned the priest 
was startled to catch once more in the furtive eyes that 
met his own for an instant the look of furious, malicious 
and baffled hate that he had encountered in the eyes 
of the possessed girl in the confessional. He felt such 
a thrill of fear that he was glad that the contest of 
wills had been decided before the last moment. On 
thinking the matter over next morning, he went to the 
chief of police, who was a friend, and made inquiry as 
to his visitor of the night before; and the discovery 
of the unknown stranger dead in his room in the 
hotel, followed; but as to his visit to the priest nothing 
was ever said." 

As Father Lyndon came to a pause at this point there 
was a call to luncheon and he said as we stepped into 
the dining-room : "I shall go on with the story by and 
by." 

In the meanwhile I felt like making some observa- 
tion on what he had told already, for my mind is 
strongly indisposed to a supernatural, or rather spiritual 
explanation of anything, and is much given to the 
natural, or rather the material aspect of things, — read- 
ier to grant the unknown as a concept of reason than 
to conceive our relationship to it. I said: 

"All this is odd, but it seems to me that if we look 
for commonplace causes and not extraordinary ones, it 
becomes simple enough. Was there demoniac posses- 
sion in the case of the girl? Is it not easier to suppose 
that she was afflicted in some merely physical way, in- 
volving temporary mental excitement? The notion that 
she was possessed might suggest itself readily; for the 
first impulse of humanity in ignorance is to look for a 
supernatural cause of what comes through natural 
process not understood. The sanest of us is puzzled 
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to know the working of his own thought; why should 
we accept the theory of a silly and hysterical girl 
about her own ravings? It was easy, simple, and no 
doubt very convenient at times to throw all responsi- 
bility for her vagaries on the indefinite *Him,' that 
*told her to/ Even Socrates condescended to that de- 
lusion." 

"How," asked my friend, "would you explain her 
knowledge of things taking place at a distance and her 
acquaintance with the man she had never seen?" 

"I confess," I said, "that I am ashamed to make use 
of the hackneyed explanation that whatever she said 
that seemed strangely apt was a mere coincidence. But 
before coming to a conclusion as to such things one 
ought to know all the facts and to be sure that she dis- 
played as accurate knowledge as was said, and that 
her sayings were not colored unconsciously in passing 
through the minds of the narrators after the happening. 
Something may have been due to guesswork, something 
to happy intuition, and something to a vivid imagina- 
tion absorbed in the contemplation of a coming event." 

"And how about the use of the Latin language by a 
girl in utter ignorance of it?" 

"That is a difficulty," I said, "with which psychologists 
have had to deal before, and they figured out a natural 
explanation. Even an ignorant Catholic girl has some 
familiarity with the sound of Latin. She hears it sung 
at every service; she knows certain phrases by heart; 
she reads the translation of all she hears; and in a dim 
vague way she connects ideas of awe and devotion 
with certain great rolling sounds. In a state of excite- 
ment or exaltation some of these might come to her 
unconsciously." 

"That is ingenious," said Father Lyndon, with his 
usual candor, "and the denunciations that seemed to 
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come from the evil spirit you would interpret as the 
hysterical ravings of the girl herself?" 

'Tes." 

"That is a reasonable view to take — for any one who 
did not know the main witness," he answered. "But 
Dr. Dalton was clearly convinced of a superhuman in- 
fluence; and his personality is an overmastering con- 
sideration with me. He had immediate knowledge of 
every incident; he studied the bearing of the girl and 
her friends; he was not a man apt to err or easy to 
hoodwink. And you know how much value even a 
court of law places on these direct impressions, so 
much indeed that it will take little or nothing at second- 
hand. The fact, therefore, remains that those who 
should have known best did not doubt that there was 
an evil spirit in this girl." 

"Moreover," I said, "I am not ready to concede any- 
thing more than a metaphorical demon in the bishop. 
It is idle to deny that such an ecclesiastic may do some 
pretty mean things at the promptings of human pas- 
sion, — jealousy, malice, the desire to domineer over 
anything in the shape of an independent spirit that 
comes within his sphere. It is not necessary to endow 
him with a special little fiend, seeking rest in dry 
places and taking refuge in the clerical soul." 

My companion smiled grimly, and I went on: "As 
for the stranger who committed suicide, he may have 
been, and probably was some poor tramp a little out 
of his mind, — in all likelihood a victim of religious 
mania, who had heard in a random way of Dr. Dalton's 
quarrel with the bishop and supposed himself divinely 
commissioned to offer him up in sacrifice to offended 
authority. He did not act like a hired assassin, and it 
would be too violent a conjecture to suppose that any- 
body hired him. The recognition of a particular demon 
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in his eyes might have been a delusion due to the ex- 
citement of the moment or the uncertain flickering of 
the light." 

"Here again/' said my friend, "I must be pardoned 
for taking the impression of Dr. Dalton. You know 
the final argument for our knowledge of ourselves and 
our faith in God is simply an act of consciousness; and 
his consciousness is a fact that is not to be put aside 
lightly for a mere supposition. You are loth to believe 
in a particular demon probably because you do not real- 
ly believe in the agency of any demon; and yet the law 
of England, which its admirers are fond of describing 
as the essence of common sense, attributed serious 
crime to Satanic influence; and it has happened more 
than once that even a peer of the realm was obliged to 
plead before the house of lords on a charge of murder, 
which the indictment declared he had committed 'moved 
and seduced by the instigation of the devil,' and forget- 
ful of the presence of God. Even yet Shakespeare's 
'eternal devil' keeps his place in common thought, though 
his personality be somewhat vague, and we have grown 
very shy about conceding any of his special manifesta- 
tions." 

As we rose from the table I said by way of con- 
cession: "It is easier, such things having happened, to 
explain how they might have happened by natural 
causes, than to explain why there was such a succession 
of them." 

"Well," Father Lyndon remarked, leading the way 
to the little lawn once more, "let me add another to the 
series, — one in which I was present as an observer and 
bore some share." And he took up his story again. 

"As there were long intervals of waiting in the con- 
sideration of our cases by the Propaganda, Dr. Dalton 
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and I went about Rome a great deal together, and he, 
being very fond of fine horses, drove constantly with 
the best team at the hotel where he lodged, while I was 
nearly always his companion. I fancy we cut a more 
conspicuous figure than is usual with two priests in con- 
troversy with their bishops, and a frequent incident in 
our daily drives was a salutation from the king, who 
was very popular and returned with courtesy every 
greeting he received on the street. He drove out often, 
was apt to meet us somewhere in the leading streets, 
and guessed no doubt that we were foreign priests, and 
as it is the custom among ecclesiastics in Rome to be 
very much engaged in conversation or with the shop 
windows when a member of the royal family is passing, 
he noticed quickly the frank and decided way in which 
we took off our hats at his approach, and he seemed to 
take pleasure in making his own acknowledgment 
specially cordial. This became so usual that an ecclesi- 
astic of our acquaintance took my friend to task for the 
pleasure with which he seemed to pay his respects to 
the king, who was after all a usurper in the dominions 
of the church. He received this whimsical and satirical 
explanation: *You acknowledge, of course, that Hum- 
bert is king of Piedmont; and you consider him a 
stranger in Rome. Well, we belong to the sovereign 
people in America, and we too are far away from 
home; what is more fitting than that royalties in exile 
should greet each other?' I mention this incident to 
show that in all probability we challenged more attention 
than we imagined, and that my friend was observed by 
many people to whom he gave little heed. 

"So it happened that he came to me one day and 
showed me a note. It bore the signature of a lady who 
styled herself countess, but whose name was strange to 
both of us. Let me call her simply the countess, for 
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that was her rank, in telling the incident. The note 
was an invitation to call and see the writer at her 
apartments, at the corner of one of the streets leading 
into the Corso. Dalton said : *I know no such woman ; 
why should I visit her?' 

"He seemed vaguely puzzled, suspicious, and reluctant ; 
but I did not dream of mystery in the matter, and took 
the invitation as some piece of admiring courtesy. I 
said: This may be some American woman who has 
married an Italian nobleman, and probably she has 
heard of you from friends at home and means to do 
you a kindness. Go and see her by all means.' 

"He was over-persuaded and went to see the countess 
the next day. He returned looking worried, not to 
say shocked; and though he spoke of his visit with re- 
luctance, he told me enough of what happened to sug- 
gest its character, for he thought I had a right to know 
something about the matter, and he stood in need of 
consultation with a friend. 

"He had gone to the appointed place, an apparently 
fashionable residence, and had been received more as a 
friend than a stranger, and shown through a handsome 
reception room into what seemed the boudoir of a 
woman of luxurious tastes, and plenty of means for 
gratifying them. The countess came in, a woman of 
about thirty years, with a calm assured manner and the 
air of one who knows the world well, and is either too 
confident of her position or too careless of her reputa- 
tion to heed its opinions. Her beauty was something 
startling, but it left only a confused impression of glow- 
ing hazel eyes, a brilliant complexion, a mass of auburn 
hair, and a form at once tall and generously modeled, 
clad in some household costume that in its very negli- 
gence enhanced every womanly charm. We are apt to 
complain of ceremony; but there was something in the 
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style of his reception so easy as to make Dalton uneasy; 
and the charm of the hostess, closely akin to power, 
reawakened his original misgivings. There could be no 
doubt about his welcome; and his suggestion that there 
might be some mistake as to the invitation was set 
aside at once. The countess made no pretense as to 
hearing about him from some mutual friend, and simply 
declared that she had walked quietly over conventionali- 
ties to make his acquaintance, having seen him frequent- 
ly and grown interested in him. To a remark that if 
she needed spiritual advice, he was not in the position 
to assume the responsibility of giving it, as he was a 
stranger in Rome, destined to leave it the moment the 
controversy that detained him was settled, she answered 
that she was in no religious perplexities, and by no 
means a penitent in search of a priest. 

"If she had been disposed to finesse, she might have 
taken the suggestion and tangled his feet in the very 
clue that seemed to promise deliverance; but she was 
disposed to force the situation rather than fence with 
it. She said she had watched him for some time, had 
learned of his troubles, had noticed his gayety and his 
fits of gloom, had felt strange sympathy with him as a 
kindred spirit, an elective affinity, and other nonsense of 
the sort, — leading up to the confession that she was 
convinced they were made for friendship and comrade- 
ship, and that she had not hesitated to take the first 
step, as, after all, advance on her part would be less 
open to criticism than on his. I do not know that there 
was any declaration of love, but there was certainly 
the broadest sort of hint at flirtation. On two points 
Dalton was a man of high-strung sentiment, and pos- 
sibly overstrained opinion; one of them was priesthood 
and the other womanhood; and every strong conviction 
and fine feeling was touched with insult in such an 
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interview. It was as if honor, reverence and romance 
were stained and tarnished at a breath. A sense of 
intense shame overcame him. He was disgusted with 
her and disgusted with himself for having roused such 
a sentiment and challenged such a situation by his bear- 
ing. The snare could not bind him, but he felt its 
meshes, as it were, burn him. In a white heat of 
fury he rose and walked out of the room. As he 
went rapidly down the stairway, he was amazed to see . 
the countess above waving him a farewell as calmly as 
though the scene he had passed through were a mere 
delusion; but she was looking down at him with the 
eyes of the girl with the demon, when she began to 
rave at him and denounce him; and he was then aware 
that he had caught the familiar gleam unconsciously 
more than once in the interview and that his curious 
restlessness and repugnance throughout had come from 
the instinctive feeling of the presence of a hostile and 
malignant influence. 

"This impression was so vivid in his mind that noth- 
ing could efface it; and even ridicule as to his tendency 
to see those eyes everywhere had no effect. My own 
opinion at first was that some commonplace adventuress 
had made a bizarre attempt to capture him or blackmail 
him, or that some woman of rank, taken with his manly 
grace, and reckless as to her conduct, had forgotten her 
discretion in her passion; but in talking the scene over 
he brought reasons to support his original impression, 
pointing out that there was nothing to tempt an ad- 
venturess and that no woman in love could have con- 
ceived or carried out such a scheme. He maintained 
that everything in the incident as it recurred to him 
seemed fiendish, not feminine* In what followed, that 
conviction was his safeguard, for it rendered the beauty 
and grace of the countess powerless and made him 
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contemptuously indifferent to what might have been 
regarded as a genuine sentiment. 

"Two days later there came another note, which sug- 
gested that at a particular point in our usual drive 
through the public gardens the countess would be wait- 
ing in her carriage. 'Leave your ancient mentor and 
come and have a talk with me.' That was the style in 
which the jade alluded to me and my supposed influence. 
We didn't know whether to avoid the encoimter or not, 
but decided that it would be best to take our ordinary 
route and pay no attention to the waiting temptress 
who had at least the merit of open and courageous 
action. As we drew near the place of rendezvous we 
took pains to seem deep in the discussion of a point in 
metaphysics, but kept a sharp lookout. There she was 
sure enough, seated in her carriage in a shady comer; 
and as I could glance at her without challenging recogni- 
tion, I made a rapid study of her face. There could be 
only one opinion of her beauty; but it surprised me to 
notice that she had something about her hardly less 
commanding than beauty. There was power in her 
face, spirit, audacity, and even gayety ; and as she caught 
my eye she smiled, not with theatrical disdain, but with 
easy natural scorn, and tilted back her sunshade so that 
I might gaze my fill. I thought she had altogether the 
better of the encounter; and the whole incident was 
especially distasteful to my companion, who hated even 
the appearance of cowardice. 

"On our return to the hotel he said: *I am sick of 
the air of Rome. Let us get away somewhere for a 
change.' 

"*A11 right,' I answered, 'let us go to Frascati for a 
while. There we shall not be out of reach if this slow 
business of ours ever takes another step.* 

"And so we set out almost on the instant for that 
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pleasant summer resort on the mountain side twelve 
miles away. How sweet it was among the garden ter- 
races and among the walks bordered with laurestine 
and shadowed with ilex, to listen to the murmur of the 
many fountains, to watch the magnificence of Rome 
spread just below, the verdant sea of the Campagna 
stretching far beyond, and in the dim distance the blue 
glitter of the Mediterranean, and to dream of the 
promises of our own time with the classic memories of 
ruined Tusculum thronging the hill slopes behind and 
above us. 

"There was a sudden break in our repose. I saw the 
countess with her attendant on one of the garden walks 
one day ; and shortly afterward the landlord of the hotel 
came to our apartments with the satisfied air of a man 
who brings good tidings, to say that the lady had 
learned we were among the guests and had desired him 
to let us know that she was here also. Dalton's temper, 
which had been in a slow fury, notwithstanding the 
seeming calm of the past few days, broke out. He 
said: 

" *This woman, so far as we know, is some sort of 
adventuress. We have no acquaintance with her and 
want none. Furthermore, we will not stay in the same 
hotel with her.' 

" *But,' said the surprised host, *she seems to be a 
lady of rank, and she has sent for carriage and servants.' 

" *Very well,' answered my companion, *if she stays, 
we go. Bring our bill.* 

"The landlord began a remonstrance but he was cut 
short: *It is not a matter to be discussed. We have 
a right to our own course. So have you. We have 
made our choice; make yours at once.' 

"What influenced the landlord's action I do not know ; 
but he decided against the woman, whether because he 
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thought our patronage more profitable or because he 
had grounds for suspecting her character. She left on 
the next train. 

"I confess that there was something so bizarre about 
the whole affair that I began to doubt the use of apply- 
ing any reasonable tests to its explanation. The conduct 
of the countess suited neither caprice nor passion; 
neither the woman who makes a profession of vice nor 
the woman who takes to intrigue for the sake of 
excitement. As for my companion, the incident had a 
curious effect on him, strengthening his original im- 
pression. You know how sensitive and imaginative, so 
to speak, a finely bred horse is, with all its strength 
and spirit. The swaying of the shadow of a branch on 
the roadside may startle and even frighten him. There 
was something of the same nervous delicacy united to 
the same wonderful courage and force in my friend; 
and the woman that aimed at captivating him by the 
sudden revelation of her beauty had simply shocked all 
the finest sensibilities of his nature ; so much so that he 
could only regard her as not of earth, earthy, but of the 
devil, devilish. To him, unlike the hero of Keats's poem. 
Lamia was always serpent and never fair woman, — 'no 
azure vein wandered on fair-spaced temples, no soft 
bloom misted the cheek; no passion to illume the deep- 
recessed vision; all was blight' 

"After a brief space came a letter to him, breathing 
resentment. The countess had changed her tone. *I 
have sought your friendship,* so the note ran, *and you 
have met me with enmity; but I have been slow to 
anger, believing that nothing was needed save better 
acquaintance to make us true and loyal comrades. You 
have acted like a sick animal that misconstrues kind- 
ness and sympathy and snaps at the hand stretched out 
to help or to caress it. You need a touch of the whip, 
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and you shall have it. I insist upon an ample apology 
for your latest insult, at least, and upon the concession 
of friendship for which I asked. Possibly I may not 
value it after I have won it; but if so I want the privi- 
lege of flinging it aside. That you may understand the 
situation, I may say that I know all about you: why 
you are here; what your quarrel with your bishop is; 
and how easy it would be to ruin you. If need be, I 
shall make a statement of our acquaintance to suit my- 
self and submit it as part of the evidence in your case. 
It will be the sort of story that always finds easy 
credence.* 

"The letter had no signature, which was the first re- 
sort to cunning that she had condescended to make. On 
reading it I said : 

" *Here is a foothold at last This simplifies the mat- 
ter into plain blackmail; and it is your best policy to 
strike the first blow.* 

"He was of the same opinion, and returning to Rome 
at once consulted a lawyer. The story was told without 
a hint on the part of my friend as to any motive or 
influence which the legal mind might not appreciate, and 
the lawyer said that he would have the matter investi- 
gated. He was very sure that it was a mere blackmail- 
ing enterprise and favored strong measures. In the 
course of two or three days he made his report. He 
had recognized the title of the countess as genuine the 
moment he heard it and he found that there was no one 
masquerading in her name. She was playing the game 
herself. She belonged to a great Italian family, was 
noted for her beauty and her recklessness, had been 
separated from her husband for years and had estranged 
her kindred; but she was not capable, so he intimated, 
of resorting to blackmail; she had many friends, who, 
though they disapproved of her, might side with her 
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against a stranger; and it would be well if possible to 
avoid a scandal. In fact, he began to counsel modera- 
tion, compromise, and even harmony. 

"Dalton cut him short: *You were engaged in my 
interest, and now you talk as if your inclination lay 
with my opponent. If you want to lay down my case, 
say so, and I shall engage another lawyer; if you pro- 
pose to act for me, drop all notion of compromise. I 
have only one condition to offer : Let that woman leave 
Rome; if she stays we must fight it out. If I am to 
go to my ruin, I mean to leap into it, not creep into it' 

"I said to the lawyer: There surely cannot' be any 
reason to dread defeat in a contest with a woman such 
as you have described, when she is utterly in the wrong.' 

"He said, addressing Dalton: 'I am acting in no 
interest but yours and I shall follow the policy that you 
have determined upon, which may be safer in the end 
than the easier and pleasanter course. Though it is 
hard to think of harsh measures with the countess after 
one has met her, and one's sympathy and admiration 
tempt one to trust her, still it may be that it is better 
to have her for an enemy than for a friend. It may 
be best that she should leave Rome, not only because of 
this escapade, but because it will give peace of mind to 
others besides you.' 

"When the issue was thus sharply drawn, the countess 
shifted her position again. She repudiated any design 
to provoke an open scandal, and asked only for an inter- 
view with Dalton, so that all misunderstanding between 
them might be removed. She professed to be sure that 
nothing more than a friendly meeting was necessary to 
smooth the way to mutual respect and good fellowship, 
or at least to ensure a kindly parting. But he would 
not listen to any proposition for an interview, and could 
not be lured into one, though various attempts which 
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it would be idle to detail were made with that design. 
No doubt the highest moral prudence would have chosen 
such a course as the best defence against a woman bent 
on fascination, commended to the senses and to the 
intellect by every grace and beauty, and ready to adopt 
any means of conquest ; but he acted less from the policy 
of avoiding temptation than from an instinct of re- 
pulsion. He had been revolted both by the attempt 
to captivate and at the attempt to frighten him, and 
he could forgive neither. It was not his disposition to 
be hard or cruel to a woman; but he had so high an 
opinion of women that he maintained he was dealing 
with a fiend in his adventure with the countess. 

"For my own part I had only one interview with her. 
In her letters, and she wrote several, she had alluded 
to me more than once with contempt as exerting a 
narrow and cowardly influence over Dalton; but on 
one of my melancholy Roman days, when I was musing 
in the Protestant cemetery, a place so often praised 
for its beauty and visited for its literary associations, 
she came quietly up to me, and began in a conciliatory 
way a plea in her own defense, insinuating that I had 
been unjust in my judgment of her, as she had been, 
no doubt, in her estimate of me. The conversation, 
which commenced in sweetness and humility on her part 
and watchful serenity on mine, did not long keep its 
gentle strain. 

" 1 have long wished for an opportunity for an ex- 
planation with you,* she said. *It is natural that you 
should have conceived the strongest prejudice against 
me and that you should urge your friend to avoid 
me.* 

" *You overrate my power in the matter,' I answered. 
*I confess to a decided disapproval of your conduct ; but 
there is no element of personal dislike in it. In some 
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respects you would command any man's admiration ; and 
if a sincere, though misguided passion were your motive, 
you would deserve pity. The simple fact is, that, un- 
usual as the experience must seem, you have produced 
in my friend a strong feeling of repugnance which no 
reasoning of mine and no fascination of yours can 
change.' 

" *0h,* she said with a sneer, *my conduct has been in 
the teeth of social and moral conventionalities; but im- 
pulses have a greater part to play in life than mere re- 
straint. In seeking the acquaintance of your friend I 
acted on impulse, or mere whim, if you will, taken with 
something in his air, not aiming at anything more than 
an experiment in friendship, not caring whether what 
you call innocence or sin came of it. It is part of the 
absurdity of things that my heart became interested 
where there was every reason for indifference. And if 
his heart be untouched there was a chance, at least, for 
sincere friendship.* 

" *It is strange to me,' I said, *that you do not see 
that any friendly companionship with him would be apt 
to become a source of scandal; and that it never seems 
to enter your mind that there should be no question of 
love between a priest and any woman.' 

" *Well,' she said, 'priests are capable of passion and 
there have been cases in which they yielded to it.' 

" 'Yes,' I returned, 'and how contemptible they have 
been in their own eyes and in the eyes of the world. To 
say nothing of the sin and the shame and the evil ex- 
ample, how dastardly they must be as men, disloyal to 
the most solemn obligations and the most sacred trusts. 
The knight recreant to the spirit of chivalry or the 
soldier who betrays his cause is worthy of respect be- 
side the priest false to his vows. What woman would 
care for the love that begins in degradation?' 
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"'Sometimes happiness is a slight compensation/ she 
answered, *and freedom from false environment, and 
liberation from the leaden cloak of hypocrisy. Nature 
has made some laws and the companionship of man and 
woman is one of them. Where it is a blessing to two 
existences, who cares for any conventional ban?' 

" There is a higher law than that of nature, — self- 
sacrifice, — and a better happiness than that of passion, — 
the activity of the soul for noble ends.' 

" 'Oh, yes,' she returned bitterly, 'that is an extract 
from one of your sermons. Self-sacrifice is easy for 
some people and passion of no account to those who 
never felt it. It is well enough for you to preach who 
have lived in narrow limits all your life, too cowardly 
to question authority, and not adventurous enough to 
challenge enjoyment in temptation or danger. But 
your friend looks like a man of different mould.* 

"'I fancy,' I said, 'that we have all had our evil 
moments, even the most cold-blooded among us, but 
temptations are not things to boast about, whether they 
have passed and left us unharmed or tarried long enough 
to stain. If I were more submissive to authority, I 
never should have come to Rome, and never have en- 
countered you, or listened to this gibe. As for danger, 
I have walked the line of fire on one of the fiercest 
battle-fields of modern times, caring for the wounded 
and dying, with bullets spatting into the trees about me ; 
and, though much afraid, I did not dream of forsak- 
ing my duty. It is not likely that I should do so under 
more trivial temptations or quail before an angry 
woman's scorn. My friend, I think, is a man of the 
same temper.' 

"This somewhat boastful and absurd declaration met 
a fitting response. With a sudden change of mood she 
made a sweeping courtesy and said: 'Really you have 
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succeeded in convincing me that, after all, you may be 
a couple of very dull fellows, not worth a tithe of the 
trouble I have taken about you. I should probably tire 
of your friend in a day. He is very handsome but 
doubtless very hollow. The trouble with you and him 
is that you are too high-minded and you know it. Fare- 
well.' 

"This parting salutation was delivered in a voice of 
honeyed sweetness and with an air of gentle calmness 
everywhere from the plume in her hat to the hem of her 
skirt, save in her eyes; in them there glowed a sudden 
malignity that startled me, though I am little open to 
quick emotion. 

"We saw no more of her and never knew why she 
left Rome — whether she really feared prosecution for 
attempted blackmail, or concluded to give up her capric- 
ious fancy for my friend, or had other troubles press- 
ing her departure. 

"Dalton did not care to speculate on the matter. For 
him it was not so much the countess he encountered 
as an old enemy, the demon he had exorcised; and he 
did not doubt that the whole escapade, under a thin 
veneering of romance, was a coarse and crude plot for 
his ruin, such as only a devil with no conception of 
womanly modesty and refinement would contrive. He 
conceded that women have often deliberately tempted 
men; but he held that the want of tact, the failure to 
appreciate human scruples or understand natural deli- 
cacy that characterized the countess's style of tempta- 
tion could belong only to a paltry fiend, not merely 
without any idea of virtue, but without any idea of 
hypocrisy, the homage that human vice pays to virtue. 
It was this thought that made him regard the whole 
affair with loathing. He would have looked on over- 
mastering love for a woman as a great sin, but to fall 
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under the control of the countess he regarded as a 
surrender to the devil, not the sin of a man, but of a 
fool. 

"While the affair was in progress I was inclined to 
smile at this notion; and natural perversity seemed so 
clearly to the fore that I thought nothing of the super- 
natural; but on reviewing every incident and endeavor- 
ing to fit each with some reasonable explanation, I was 
inclined to take my friend^s view of the matter. Every- 
thing seemed so unreasonable as not to be human; for, 
though we often act unreasonably, we always have what 
we consider a reason for action. But here there was 
no trace of such a delusion. The countess may have 
had a passing fancy for my friend; she certainly was 
not under the sway of a great passion. She was not 
after blackmail ; her threats were made merely with the 
design of securing the mastery. She was not out of her 
senses, for she had the management of her own affairs 
and bore the reputation of anything rather than a fool. 
Dalton felt demoniac influence in her presence; I in- 
ferred it as a logical necessity of her conduct — evil 
impulse, not dominant but active on occasion ; malignant 
but not wise; cunning but impatient; calculating on the 
bad in human nature and forgetting the good." 

After musing for a moment as Father Lyndon came 
to a conclusion, I said: "It seems to me that there is 
one natural explanation possible that you have not sug- 
gested." 

**What is it?" 

"In discussing the stranger who threatened assassina- 
tion, I said that it was absurd to suppose that any one 
hired him to commit a murder; but I do not think it 
absurd to suppose that some one hired the countess to 
entice Dr. Dalton into an intrigue." 

"Hqw might that be?" 
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"Fellows employed to carry corrupt measures through 
public bodies classify the representatives with whom 
they have to deal. There are some that cannot be 
controlled by any device ; some that are to be influenced 
by social advantages; some that are open to promises 
of political preferment; some that are to be taken by 
fine dinners and good wines; and some that are to be 
entrapped by women. Some of this knowledge of low 
minds might have been brought to bear against Dalton. 
The bishop was narrow and vindictive, you say, with an 
intellect perverse if not disordered; and his cause was 
plainly desperate. Why might he not approve some 
scheme on the part of his agent at Rome to involve 
Dr. Dalton in a flagrant scandal, and pay handsomely 
a brilliant woman of reckless disposition and shady 
reputation to beguile him into sin and disgrace? The 
countess would not be above a bribe of money or jewels ; 
and when she knew the story of her intended victim 
and saw what a splendid creature he was, the excite- 
ment of the chase may have become a leading motive in 
her pursuit." 

"It is an ugly suggestion," he said musingly, "and 
one that I do not like to entertain. Moreover, under 
the law of parsimony, it seems easier, on the whole, to 
credit the devil with such a piece of work than one 
of our ecclesiastical superiors. I know that even the 
possibility of such a plot would not have shaken for a 
moment Dalton*s own conviction that the source of the 
successive evils he encountered lay in his first and only 
exercise of the power of exorcism, and that he might 
encounter ever after, at any crisis, the demon that he 
had baffled then." 

"Did anything occur afterwards," I asked, "to 
strengthen that belief?" 

"Well," he answered with a sigh, "I may as well 
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finish the story, though it came to an end far away 
from me, at the other side of the world. Let your 
skepticism suggest what explanation it will. 

"He and I parted at Rome to return home by dif- 
ferent routes, — east and west. He wanted me to go 
with him for a trip through Asia; but I was weary 
of idleness and could spare neither time nor money fDr 
such a trip, and so came back the shortest way. 

"I had only two letters from him during his 
journey in India, a country that had always had for 
him a strange fascination; for you know it is regarded 
among us as in a special way the land of activQ 
spiritual manifestation. He was interested in its archi- 
tecture, its learning and its missions; but even more 
interested in it as the home of mystery. I remember 
he was greatly struck with a passage in a letter of 
Robert de' Nobili, the celebrated Jesuit who posed as 
a Brahmin and had such wonderful success in con- 
verting the people of Southern India three hundred 
years ago. Writing to Anthony Vico, he said: *I have 
to relate to you things so extraordinary, that if I were 
writing to any other than a professor of theology, I 
should think it necessary to preface my account by way 
of precaution with an explanatory statement. I should 
warn him not to be astonished at the display of so 
many sorceries and witchcrafts, since we are in a land 
wherein the demon still exercises a terrible and uni- 
versal empire, and in which this visible action of Satan 
is an every-day fact, recognized by the whole Indian 
people and forming the motive and basis of a large 
part of their worship. I would bid him also not to be 
amazed at the wonders which God works among our 
Christians, since from such marvels, according to the 
holy Fathers, spring the healing waters which must 
fertilize the precious plant of Christianity, newly sown 
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in this savage soil. No doubt there may be particular 
cases in which simplicity exaggerates natural facts and 
attributes them to supernatural causes; but a man must 
be blind or obstinate beyond all measure, not to recog- 
nize in this country the occurrence of innumerable 
prodigies of both kinds/ 

"Dalton visited Madura, the centre of Nobili's labors, 
where a great Catholic population still remains, and he 
noted rapidly a night scene at a great temple in the 
neighborhood of a reservoir like a lake, where a hun- 
dred thousand lamps were lit around the waters. He 
happened upon a snake festival also, where a great 
number of snake-charmers assembled — some with their 
pets about their necks or in the folds of their tunics; 
and he said that the reptiles were wriggling through 
his dreams in a sort of rhythmic dance after the inci- 
dent of the day. But the greater part of his letter 
was taken up with a whimsical account of a woman 
that he had met on a railroad journey. She was a 
certain Madame Kutasoff, who was studying theosophy 
in India and believed herself, or at least seemed to 
believe herself, chosen for a great mission — the inter- 
pretation of the philosophy of the East to the nations of 
the western world. He described her as old but vigor- 
ous, very ugly, dowdy in her dress, plain, shrewd, and 
straightforward in her way, and singularly sensible and 
clear-headed on every subject save one. They became 
the best of comrades and spent hours together smoking 
and chatting; for Madame was given to good tobacco 
and had deft fingers for rolling cigarettes. He found 
her strangely entertaining, for she had seen society in 
various countries of Europe, knew life and human 
nature well, and was frank and free in her judgments. 
Her plain looks, her brusque manner, and her common- 
sense in ordinary affairs brought all the more sharply 
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into contrast her strange philosophic opinions; and 
after a keen estimate of some famous statesman or a 
revelation of the inner meaning of some political move- 
ment, she might lapse into stories of trances, disap- 
pearances and distant journeys of the astral body. He 
seemed in doubt as to whether she was in earnest or 
not; but his own experience had made him somewhat 
tolerant in regard to spiritual possibilities, and he de- 
clared her to be a thoroughly good comrade, sane and 
sound in the main and full of rich experiences. She 
grew very fond of him in a motherly way, and drew 
him into the discussion of her own theories, eager, no 
doubt, to test them by the criticism of so subtle an 
intellect; and possibly he got thinking too much on 
the old theme. He closed his letter with a remark that 
she had talked a great deal about a wonderful juggler 
who had been attending the snake festival, and was 
to be at her country house the next afternoon; and he 
had promised to go and see the old fellow and put his 
powers to the test. 

"The next letter was from Madame Kutasoff, telling 
of my friend's death and enclosing a few lines that he 
had written before he died. This is the story as she 
told it: Dalton and she spent a pleasant day together, 
and the troupe of jugglers rested during the early after- 
noon in the garden. There was the usual routine — such 
as the charming of snakes, the cobras coming out of 
holes among the garden shrubbery, where some of them 
may have been hidden, to the sound of the music ; the 
growth of the mango tree, the trick called the blind- 
folding; and the basket trick, called *ears and eyes 
bound*; and then Madame proposed that Dalton should 
test the occult powers of the master magician. He was 
a withered and weary looking old man, who had lain 
on a carpet spread over the grass during most of the 
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performance, resting. He said that he was very ill, and 
he had a cloth tied over his eyes, as they had become 
inflamed in a dust-storm on the way. But he was will- 
ing to try what he could do. He sat on his rug timid 
and trembling as Dalton approached him, but after one 
short shiver stiffened, as it were, into a sort of trance; 
and my friend, though naturally somewhat curious, 
seemed to grow strangely doubtful and restless. The 
revelations began and they dealt with the past. As 
they went on Dalton's face grew set and stern; and 
suddenly, as if convinced that they could come but from 
one source, he exclaimed: *Ha, it is you, is it?' and 
snatched suddenly at the bandage about the conjurer's 
eyes. As he did so, a cobra, concealed in the fellow's 
bosom, thrust out its neck and struck. My friend 
flung the snake away carelessly, and it glided into the 
bushes while he was gazing intently into the fierce dark 
eyes of the juggler looking up into his own. Instantly 
the latter's look quailed, the fire and passion went out 
of his face, like a light from a landscape when the lamp 
in the window of a lonely house is extinguished, and 
he fell over in convulsions, from which he never re- 
covered. 

"It was hoped for a time that the snake might have 
been harmless, as the performing cobras usually have 
their fangs drawn or the poison pressed from the sack 
beneath them; but it became clear in a few moments 
that Dalton was doomed. Madame cared for him as if 
he had been her own son, but to no purpose; and he 
endured the pain of his wound calmly and met death 
not merely with serenity but with gayety. A native 
priest who happened to be within reach was called to 
prepare him for death, knowing enough of Latin to 
hear his confession; though no doubt the penitent, one 
of the bright students of the college of Rome, may have 
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smiled at some of the phrases of his dark-skinned col- 
league, for he sometimes smiled at mine as kitchen 
Latin. To me Dalton wrote: *Madame, — ^bless her 
kindly heart, — will tell you what has happened. I was 
quick to feel the presence of mine enemy; what was 
said, known to but you and me, revealed it clearly; and 
I am glad the contest is over. What I dreamed was 
not this sort of danger, but the possibility of some 
subtle temptation through pride, impurity, or loss of 
faith, unto dishonor. Of death I was never at all 
afraid; and it is welcome, (jood-bye.'" 

Father Ljmdon closed. Neither of us added another 
word of comment; nor did we care to speak on any 
other theme that day. 
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